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The Spanish Jade 


BY MAURICE 


Cada puta hile: Let every jade go spin. 
—SANCHO PANZA. 

NTO the plain beyond Burgos, through 
| that sunless glare of before-dawn, 

upon a soft-padding ass that cast no 
shadow and made no sound; well upon 
the stern of that ass, alone in that im- 
mensity of Castile, and as happy as a 
king may be, rode a young man on an 
April day some fifty years ago, singing 
to himself a wailing, winding, minor 
chant all about El Cid Campeador and 
the matchless Ximena. I say that he 
was young: he was very young, and looked 
very delicate—* handsome, beardless, and 
lady-faced,” as an old court chronicler 
put it of another youth long before. He 
had a sagging old straw hat upon his 
round and shapely head, a shirt—and a 
dirty shirt—open to the waist; he had a 
broad band of searlet cloth—his faja, as 
they call it—some dozen times about his 
middle, with a murderous long knife 
stuck in it; cotton drawers, bare legs, 
and feet as brown as walnuts. All of him 
that was not whitey-brown cotton or red 
cloth was walnut-color; but his hair was 
black, and his eyes were light gray, keen, 
restless, and bold. He was sharp-featured, 
and when he smiled he could be bewitch- 
ing. His name was Estéban Vinceaz, his 
business pressing, pleasant, and pious. 
He was about to slay a girl. 

His eyes, as he sang, roamed the sun- 
struck land and saw that it was good. 
The winter corn in patches struggled 
sparsely through the clods; darnels, tares, 
dead-nettle, couch, the vetches of last 
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vear and the poppies of next, contended 
with it, not at all in vain. The olives 
were in flower—each tree in its own pud- 
dle of mud: everything was as it should 
be. By and by a clump of smoky-blu 
iris caught his chance looks; he vaulted 
off his ass and snatched a handful. “ The 
sword-flower,” he said to himself, ace pt- 


ing the omen with a laugh, and jumping 
into his seat again, kicked the beast with 
his naked heels into the shamble that does 


duty for a pace. He resumed his song: 


“ En batalla temerosa 
Andaba el Cid castellano 
Con Bfear, ese rey moro, 
Que contra el Cid ha Hegado 
A le ganar 4 Valencia... .” 


He hung upon the pounding rhymes, 
and his heart swelled with the thoughts 
as if his errand had been that crowning 
one of the hero’s. 

Graceless son of a perfectly graceless 
couple, horse-thief, sheep-thic ft, contra- 
bandist, bully, all that you choose to call 
him, he had the look of a seraph when 
he sang and the voice of an angel of the 
Ascension. And why not? He had no 
doubts, he could justify every hour of 
his life; he had the manners of a gentle- 
man and the morals of a hyena—that is 
to say, none at all. I doubt if he had 
anything worth having except the grand 
air. He only knew elementary things; 
he knew hunger, thirst, fatigue, desire, 
hatred, fear. He feared the dark and 
God in the Sacrament—nothing else. He 
regretted nothing and pitied nothing, be- 
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cause when it came to feeling the loss of 
a thing, it came naturally also to hating 
the cause of its loss; and so the greater 
need swallowed up the less. This was 
why he intended to kill Miguela, because 
she had been his sweetheart and because 
she had left him. Three weeks ago she 
had left him, in the middle of the fair 
of Pobledo. That had spoiled the fair 
for him; he had earned nothing, because 
all his time had been taken up in finding 
out where she had gone. Now that he 
knew, he had only delayed for one day, 
to get his knife ground. He knew exact- 
ly where she was, and at what hour he 
should find her, and with whom. God 
had been good, and the sword-flower a 
proof of that. 

Presently he came within sight of, and, 
since he made no effort to avoid it, pres- 
ently again into, the street of a mud-built 
village. Going in, he looked to the east 
to judge the light. Sunrise was nearly 
an hour away: he could afford to obey 
the summons of the cracked bell and 
hear mass. He tethered his beast in the 
little plaza and went into church. Im- 
mediately confronting him at the door 
was a hideous idol; a huge brown wooden 
Christ with black horsehair tresses, star- 
ing white eyeballs, and staring red 
wounds, towered before him, hanging 
from a cross. Estéban knelt to it, and 
remembering his hat, doffed it by pulling 
it sideways over one ear. He said his 
two palernosters, and then performed an 
odd ceremony more. He took the long 
knife from his waistband, laid it flat be- 
fore the crucifix, and looking up at the 
tormented God, said Him another paier. 
That done and the blade slipped home 
again, he knelt upon the floor beyond in 
company with kerchiefed women and 
some beggars of incredible age, and rose 
to one knee, fell to both, covered his eyes, 
watched the celebrant, or the youngest 
of the women, just as the server’s little 
bell bade him. 

Mass over, our young avenger prepared 
to resume his journey by breaking his 
fast. A hunch of bread and handful of 
acorns sufticed him, and he ate these sit- 
ting on the steps of the church, watching 
the women as they loitered on their way 
home. One he approved: she had fine 
ankles, and wore a flower in her hair 
like an Andalusian. He had never been 
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in Andalusia, but was sure that the 
women were handsome. A fine-sounding 
word, Andalusia; and _ besides, would 
women wear flowers in their hair unless 
they dared be looked at? Then the priest 
came out, fat, dew-lapped, greasy, very 
short-breathed, but benevolent. 

“Good day, good day to you,” he said. 
You are a stranger—from the north?” 
“My reverend, from Burgos.” This 
was a lie. 

“Ha! from Burgos! A fine city, a 
great city.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s true. It is where they 
buried our lord the Campeador.” 

“So they say. You are lettered! And 
early astir.” 

“Yes, sir. I am called to be early. I 
still go south.” 

“Seeking work? You are honest, I 
hope ?” 

“ Yes, sir, a perfectly honest Christian,” 
said Estéban. “ But I seek no work. I 
find it.” 

“You are lucky,” said the priest, and 
took snuff. He waved his hand, wagging 
it about. “Go with God.” 

“At the feet of your reverence,” said 
Estéban; “ adios.” 

Altogether he delayed for an hour and 
a quarter in this village—a material time. 


“ 


Ahead of him some three leagues or 
four, or rather, converging upon a com- 
mon centre that distance from our friend, 
was one Osmund Manvers, a young Eng- 
lish gentleman of easy fortune, independ- 
ent habits, and pleasant disposition; also 
riding, also singing to himself, equally 
early afoot, but in very different circum- 
stances. He rode a horse tolerably sound, 
and had a haversack before him reason- 
ably stored. He had a clean shirt on and 
another embaled, a brace of pistols, a 
New Testament and a Don Quizote, 
white duck breeches, and brown knee- 
boots, a tweed jacket, and a straw hat 
neither picturesque, comfortable, nor con- 
venient. He would have looked incon- 
gruous in the elfin landscape if he had 
not appeared to be as extremely at home 
in it as our young Estéban himself. But 
there was this difference further to be 
noted, that whereas Estéban seemed to 
belong to the land, the land seemed to 
belong to Mr. Manvers—the land of 
Spain and all those vast distances of it, 
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the enormous span of ground and the 
enormous arch of sky. He might have 
been a young squire at home, over- 
looking his farms—one eye for the til- 
lage, another for a covey, or a hare in a 
furrow. Occasionally he whistled as he 
rode, but broke now and again into a 
singing voice, more cheerful, I think, 
than melodious: 


“If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


Not an old song. Henry Chorley made 
the tune to it the summer before Manvers 
left England, and it had caught his fancy 

both the air and the sentiment. They 
suited his scoffing mood, and helped to 
heal him the wound which Miss Eleanor 
Vernon had dealt his heart Miss Eleanor 
Vernon, with her disdainful eyes. “If 
she be not fair for me!” Well, Eleanor 
Vernon was not to be that. Let her go 
hang, then, and—‘* What care I how fair 
she be ?” 

Osmund Manvers was a_ pleasant- 
looking young man, sanguine in hue, gray 
in the eye, with a twisted sort of smile 
which was by no means unattractive. His 
features were irregular, but he looked 
wholesome; his humor was fitful, some- 
times euasy, sometimes unaccountably 
stiff: he was hot-tempered and quick- 
tempered, but his crooked smile never 
deserted him, and the light beard which 
he had allowed himself since he left Eng- 
land led one to imagine his jaw less square 
than it really was. I suppose that he 
may have measured five foot ten in his 
boots, and I suppose him to have been 
strong. He was, at any rate, a strong 
swimmer and fond of the exercise. He 
had a comfortable income, derived from 
land in Somersetshire, upon which his 
mother, a widow lady, and his two un- 
married sisters lived, and _ attended 
archery meetings. Cured of his wounded 
heart by means of travel, he was now 
travelling for his pleasure, or, as he told 
himself, to avoid the eurate. By this 
terse periphrasis he referred to his obliga- 
tions to church and state in Somerset- 
shire. 

At six o’clock on this fine April morn- 
ing he had already ridden far—from 
Sahagun, indeed, where he had spent 
three or four idle days, lounging and 
exchanging observations with the inhab- 
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itants. He was popular with them, for 
he was perfectly simple; never asked 
what he did not want to know, and never 
refused to answer what it was obviously 
desired that he should. But man cannot 
live on small talk, and as he had taken 
up his rest in Sahagun in a moment of 
impulse, so now he left it. “ Great 
Heaven!” he had cried, as he sat up in 
bed, “what the devil am I doing here? 
Nothing, nothing on earth. Wet’s get out 
of it.” So out he got, and would not wait 
for breakfast. He rode fast, desiring to 
make wavy before the heat began, and also 
because the going happened to be fair; 
but by six o’clock, with the sun an hour 
above the horizon, he was not sorry to 
see towers and a dome, or to hear across 
the emptiness the clangorous notes of a 
deep-toned bell. “The muezzin calls the 
faithful,” he reflected, “but for me an- 
other bell must be rung. That town will 
be Palencia. Il breakfast there by the 
grace of God.” 

Palencia it was—a town of pretence, 
if such a word ean be applied to anything 
Spanish, where things either are or are 
not, and there’s an end. It was as drab 
as the landscape, as bald and austere; but 
it had a squat officer sitting at the receipt 
of custom, which Sahagun had not, and 
a file of peasants as usual before him, 
bargaining for their chickens and hay. 
Upon the horseman’s approach the fune- 
tionary arose, saluted, and inquired for 
gate-dues with his patient eyes. “A 
shirt,” said Manvers, touching his valise, 
“the New Testament of our Saviour 
Christ, the ineredible history of Quixote 
de la Mancha, a tooth-brush, and a comb.” 
He seemed to refer, in tolerable Cas- 
tilian, to a Castilian gentleman of degree: 
so much was evident to the douanier; 
but his twisted smile, we may believe, 
won him the entry. The official just 
eased his peaked cap. “Go with God, sir.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Manvers, “but pray 
assist me to the inn.” 

The Providencia was named, indicated, 
and found. There was an old man in the 
yard of it plucking a live fowl—a bar- 
barity with which. our traveller had long 
ceased to quarrel. 

“ Cease your horrid task, my brother,” 
he said; “ take my horse and feed him.” 

The bird was released, and after shak- 
ing, by force of habit, what no longer, or 
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only partially, existed, rejoined his com- 
panions. Ile showed that he could pick 
as well as be picked. 

“ Now,” said Manvers to the ostler, if 
“give this horse half a feed 
of corn, then some water, then the other 


such he was, 


half-feed—but give him nothing until 
you have cooled him down. Do all this, 
and I give you one peseta. Omit it, 
and | give you nothing at all. Is that 
a bargain?” 

“Tt will be a bad bargain for your 
grace, for I shall get the better of you 
in it.” 

“We shall see,” said Manvers, and went 
into the Providencia for his breakfast of 
eggs in oil, fried liver, and thin wine. 


A meal to which good spirits were con- 
tributed by the guest and very bad ones 
by the establishment, as he humorously 
put it, followed by a walk in the arid 
street of the town, which revealed noth- 
ing but some fragments of Roman 
masonry, a bridge, and a Gothie cathedral 
of real barbarity, decided the young man 
to tempt the heat rather than be bored. 
If his maps told him the truth, one league 
and a half on the road to Valladolid 
should discover him an extensive cork 
wood, beyond which, skirting its south- 
eastern face, should be the handsome river 
Pisuerga. Here he could bathe, loiter 
away the noon, and take his merienda— 
the best Palencia could supply: 


* Muera Marta 
Y muera harta ”"— 


“Let Martha die, but not on an empty 
stomach.” He knew his Don Quixote 
better than most. Spaniards. 

He furnished his haversack with bread, 
ham, sausage, wine, and oranges; ordered 
out his horse; satisfied himself that the 
ancient depilator had earned his fee, and 
departed at a leisurely pace. Just outside 
the gate he had an adventure which oc- 
cupied him until the end of this nar- 
rative—and, indeed, beyond it. 

The Gate of the Sun—what town in 
Spain has not such a gate ?—is really no 
gate at all, but a gateway. What walls 
it once may have admitted to, have fallen 
in their contest with time. Buttress and 
rubbish-heap, a moat of blurred outline, 
a watch-tower, and much ordure alone 
testify to former pretensions. Outside 





that was a sandy waste, called an Ala- 
meda, a littered place of brown grass, 
dust, and loose stones, fringed with 
parched acacias, and diversified by hill- 
ocks, upon which, in former days of strife, 
standards may have been stood up, man- 
gonels planted, perhaps Napoleonic can- 
non. It was upon one of these, one which 
was shaded by a tree and dead upon his 
road, that Manvers observed—and paused 
to observe—the doings of a group of per- 
sons——some seven boys and lads, con- 
cerned with a young girl. <A kind of 
uncouth courtship seemed to be in prog- 
ress, or (as he put it) the holding of a 
rude court: he saw a Circe of picaresque 
Spain with her satyr rout about her. To 
drop such flights, the young woman sat 
upon the hillock, with her half a dozen 
tatterdemalions about her in various 
stages of amorous enchantment. 

He could not see the girl well enough 
to know whether she was personable or 
otherwise, far less to decide whether she 
was what she should be or not. He saw 
that her hair was all tumbled about her 
shoulders, and that it was of a dusty gold 
tinge; he saw that she was barefoot; he 
guessed her sunburnt and a vagrant, sup- 
posed that she was of that sort you see 
any day at a fair, jigging outside a booth 
in red bodice and spangles, a waif, a little 
who-knows-who, an iridescent bubble, one 
might say, thrown up by some standing 
pool of vice, as filmy as that, very near- 
ly as fleeting, and quite as poisonous. 
It struck him, as he watched her, as real- 
ly extraordinary that these ephemerids 
must abound, predestined to misery; must 
come and sin, and wail and go, with souls 
inside them to be saved, which no one 
could save, and bodies fain to be loved, 
which no one could stoop to love. Had 
the scheme of our Redemption scope 
enough for this—for this trifle—along 
with Santa Teresa, and the Queen of 
Sheba, and Catharine the Great, and 
Manon’ Lescaut? Idle questionings, 
prompted in him he knew not how. 

Hatless, shoeless, coatless were the oafs 
who surrounded the object of his specula- 
tions, some lying prone, with elbows for- 
ward and chin to fist, some more mis- 
chievously inclined, creeping, scrambling, 
darting behind, to pull her hair, and duck 
lest she should look round; some squat- 
ting at a distance with ribaldries to ex- 
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change. And there was one, sitting a 
little above her, on his hams, who seemed 
a sort of proprietor; for he did nothing 
but watch, and had enough of mastery 
over the others to prevent what he might 
at any moment choose to think an in- 
fringement of his rights. <A sullen, dull 
dog, Manvers agreed; a broad-shouldered, 
black-avised kind of a brute, a bully by 
inheritance who must end in the hulks. 

“ What’s going on here?” he asked him- 
self. “Is this an affair of Circe and her 
tributary swine, after all? Or is it a 
capture by satyrs, the preliminary to a 
horrible meal? I’m not satisfied—I’ll 
wait a little.” He was well out of eye- 
shot, behind the farthest fringe of trees. 

He saw that the girl sat brooding, not 
so much enduring as ignoring the rough 
attentions she was receiving—as if rumi- 
nating on more serious things (such as 
famine or thirst), her elbows on her 
knees and her face cupped in her two 
hands. That is the true tramp’s attitude, 
he knew. A flower was in her mouth, 
or he thought so, judging from the blot 
of scarlet thereabouts; her face was set 
fixedly towards the town—he thought at 
first that she must have seen him, but 
found that he had no care whether she 
had or not. He took no particular in- 
terest in her—all he eared about was to 
consider the manners of the game which 
centred about her. Manners! He had 
travelled far, and could not help reflect- 
ing upon the difference between Italy, 
for example, and this rude land of Spain. 
Where in that peninsula, outside Naples, 
would you have witnessed such a scene 
as this? Or what people but the Span- 
iards, among Latin races, know themselves 
so certainly lords of the earth that they 
may treat women, mules, prisoners, Jews, 
and bulls according to the caprices of 
appetite, without shame or ruth? That 
an Italian should make publ‘e display of 
his property in a woman or his scorn of 
her was a thing unthinkable; but if you 
came to consider it. so it was that a 
Spaniard should not. There is no other 
country in Europe where things so grossly 
cruel, or cruelly gross, may be done, and 
none where they may be done with an air 
of franchise, serenely sure enough to rob 
them of nearly all their vileness. 

Meditating these things, Manvers saw 
the very thing in process, when the lump- 
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ish fellow above the girl suddenly put his 
hand upon her and k pt it there, and the 
others thereupon drew back and ceased 
their tricks, as if recognizing just such an 
act of possession—a taking of seisin, as 
the lawyers eall it. To Manvers the act 
was hateful. He felt the blood surge in his 
neck, caught himself muttering to him- 
self, swearing: “ Damn him, Pve a mind— 
Oh, vile!” But he did nothing, because 
the girl did nothing whatever; she neither 
moved nor seemed to be aware. 
Emboldened by her passivity, the swain 
He looked 
knowingly about at his juniors, he whis- 
pered in her ear, 


advanced by inches, visibly. 


whistled gallant airs, 
regaled the company with salted songs. 
Piqued at last, perhaps, or swayed by 
some wave of desire, he caught he r round 
the waist and kissed her neck; and then, 
all at once, she seemed to awaken, to 
shiver and collect herself; and without 
warning she shook herself free from her 
tyrant, and hit him a blow with her fist 
on the side of the nose with all her force. 
IIe reeled back, the blood gushed over 
him; immediately a scuffle began, the most 
unequal you can conceive, and the most 
impossible; for one and all of these ras- 
cals set upon their late admiration, with 
fists, with stones, with horrible impreca- 
How she got to her feet, 
how kept them, is not to be understood. 
She fought like one possessed, and kept. 
her breath for the business. All that 
she did was done in silence, and desper- 
ately done. 

A minute of this—it lasted hardly so 
long—was more than enough for Mr. 
Manvers, who, when he had recovered 
himself, pricked into the fray at a canter 
and began to lay about him with his 
riding-crop. “ Dogs! dogs’ sons! children 


tions, revilings. 


of Judas! Jews’ minions—down with your 
hands!” His Spanish was fluent, if imag- 
inative, but his science with the whip 
beyond dispute. “ Have at you there!” 
he cried, and thwacked a skull. “ Have 
at vou here!” and an arm went limp 
suddenly. Such commentary drove home 
the text. 

The prime mover of these events was, 
long before the end of them, on the top 
of the hillock, where, with a remnant, he 
unmasked a battery of stones upon the 
attack. He had to be dislodged, to the 
disgust of Manvers’s horse—a Spanish 
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horse of Oviedo, who knew more of the 
property of stones than he cared about 
already; for in Spain they spare the whip 
in favor of the handier arm. Dislodged, 
however, he was, he and his force; but 
hillocks were plenty and stones abounded. 
The fire was resumed from a safer dis- 
tance, and the marksmanship remained 
excellent. 

Meantime the girl lay moaning on the 
ground, her arms extended, her right leg 
twitching. She was bleeding at the ear. 


Manvers was under fire, but dismounted 
as coolly as he could, and led his horse 
about to cover her from the stones. 
“Come,” he said, as he stooped to touch 
her, “I must move you, I see. Saint 
Stephen—blessed young man—has fore- 
stalled this means of going to heaven. 
You and I are too late-born.” He used 
no ceremony, but picked her up as if she 
had been a dressmaker’s dummy, and set 
her on her feet—where, after swaying 
about and some balancing with her hands, 
she presently steadied herself, and stood 
dazed and empty-eyed. 

“Take your time, my dear,” he said, 
and held her by the arm. “ Can you stick 
on if I put you up?” 

She nodded her head. “Up you go, 
then,” and he would have taken her; 
but she held him off with a stiffening arm 
while she wiped her face with her petti- 
coat and pulled herself into some sort 
of order. She did this deftly and method- 
ically, with the practised hands of a wom- 
an who has had plenty to practise with. 
She might have been an actress at the 
wings, about to go on. Nor would she 
allow him to touch her till all was in or- 
der—her tumbled hair, the neck of her 
bodice, the set of her torn slip. That 
done, she allowed him to put her into the 
saddle, and sat there astride, as cool as 
a cireus-girl. 

She was handsome, in a striking, fierce 
way—but very thin, and apparently a 
child barely grown to be a woman. With 
this dusty gold mane of hers, with her 
sunburnt skin, vivid red lips, sleek and 
soft, with her sea-green, serious eyes, she 
was—and he owned it—an embarrassing 
addition to his equipment. Knowledge 
too various lay behind those eyes, ac- 
quaintance too wide made sleek those lips; 
she was tog vivid altogether for the squire 











of Somerset. However, he could not leave 
her here to be stoned, that was certain: 
nor did he care for more of the martyr- 
dom himself; there was nothing for it 
but he must spend the day in Palencia. 

But when he turned her face that way 
she began to implore him urgently. 
“ Never, never—caballero, I pray you,— 
never, never! Here sooner than there— 
for the love of God,” she said, and strug- 
gled to get down. The stones were fly- 
ing, Manvers had twice been hit, and was 
beginning to lose his temper. 

“Damn the stones!—and don’t be a 
fool, young woman.” He pushed her back 
by the knee. “ What the mischief is the 
matter with the town ?” 

“This is the truth,” she then told him. 
“Out here I can die; but in Palencia | 
eannot die.” She shook her head; she 
nodded it as she looked down at his re- 
straining hand. “ That will not be al- 
lowed me.” She said this in a voice so 
grave and mournful, with a sincerity so 
shocking, and an implication so out of 
doubt that Manvers had nothing to reply. 

“Great God!” he said. “ That’s it, is 
it? Very well, then—I take you with me. 
But it is to the first convent, mind you.” 

She nodded her head, not looking at 
him. “ Where you will, sir,” she replied. 
He turned his patient horse towards the 
south, mounted behind his convoy, and 
ambled off. 

Seeing that she more than once lurched 
in the saddle, he found it necessary to 
stop after a little, to ply her with wine, 
to induce her to eat bread out of his 
haversack. These attentions heartened 
her, and, supported by his arm, she was fit 
to proceed. But the sun was now half- 
way up towards noon, burning upon them 
out of a cloudless sky; there was no wind 
and the flies were maddening. The girl 
stooped her head, as if she were wilting 
like a picked flower. The heat came 
surging up in waves from the cloddy 
ground, and to that she bent sideways 
and began to sway again. He knew that 
it was impossible that she could be ex- 
posed much longer, bareheaded as she was, 
to such sword-strokes of the sun. He 
made her drink a little more wine, then 
gave her his pocket-handkerchief to cover 
herself. At this, when she understood 
its use, she laugled for the first time; 
and having fixed it on in a fashion which 
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hooded her face and became her well, 
she looked round into his for approval! 
found it, and smiled. 

“T see that you are better, my girl,” 
he said to himself, “and I see also that 
you are a handful. I am tempted to kiss 
you, I admit, and on that account shall 
be glad to be rid of you.” If she be not 
fair for me! No, no. Manvers was a 
very honest young man in his way. For 
all that, a sort of relationship was estab- 
More than once 
she turned her face to his and laughed, 
by no means unpleasantly; and more than 
once he laughed back. 

Ahead of him now, through the erystal- 
line flicker of the heat, he saw the dark 
rim of the wood, the cork forest for which 
he was looking, and which hid the river 
from his tired eyes. No foot-burnt wan- 
derer in Sahara ever hailed his oasis with 
heartier thanksgiving—but it was still a 
league and a half away. Pushing his 
best, he was presently aware of a trav- 
eller behind him—not by ear, for a donkey 


lished between them. 


makes no sound, but by the general sense 
which we all have when we are not alone. 
He looked back and saw a donkey and his 
rider come briskly in his track. And as 
he looked, the girl before him turned 
her head and shoulders also and looked. 
She stiffened immediately under his arm 
and slowly resumed her position. She 
said nothing, but he felt her tremble. 


* God save Esté- 
ban; for it was he, who, sitting well 


your grace,” said 


upon his donkey’s rump, with exceeding- 
ly bright eyes and a cheerful grin, now 
forged level with Manvers and his bur- 
dened steed. 

The horseman looked down at him and 
thought him a queer fish, but it did not 
enter his head to inquire what Estéban 
might think of him, for self-consciousness 
was not one of his vices. If an arch- 
bishop or a baggage or a duchess had 
happened to be sharing his saddle, an 
arrangement must be presumed—and how 
could it concern an Estéban on a donkey ? 
Nor did he remark any longer that the 
girl before him was now sitting up, every 
muscle of her on the stretch, as taut as 
a ship’s cable in the tideway, and that 
she kept her face rigidly in profile to 
the newcomer. 


“ Good day, good day,” was the Eng- 
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lishman’s reply. “ You ride light and I 
ride heavy, otherwise you had not over- 
taken us.” 

Estéban teeth and 
waved his hand towards the distance. 
“ Who knows that, sir?” 

“Well,” said Manvers, “I do, for ex- 
ample.” 

Estéban shrugged very lightly. “ There’s 
a providence of the road,” he said, “ and 
a saint in charge of travellers. And we 
know, sir,” he added, “da cada puerco 
viene su San Martin, all the world over.” 
A tremor went through the girl’s body. 
Manvers, not usually observant of such 
things, noticed that. 

Your proverb is oddly chosen, it seems 
to me.” 

Est¢ban gave a little chuckle. 

“Not so oddly, sir, by your leave. I 
referred to the ways of Providence, under 
a figure. It might have been your destiny 
to have outpaced me: the odds were in 
your favor. On the other hand, as you 
have not, it must have been my destiny 
to have overtaken you.” 

“You speak philosophy,” said Man- 
vers, “and more explicitly than most. 
I am very glad to see you—so long as 
Estéban 


showed his fine 


be 


coincide.” raised 


his sombrero. 


our ways 


“T hope your grace’s lady is not dis- 
turbed by my company; for to tell you 
the truth, sir, I propose to enjoy your 
own as long as you and she are agreeable. 
I am used to companionship.” 

“She will speak for herself, no doubt,” 
said Manvers; but she did not; and the 
three kept silence for some time—a si- 
lence emphasized by the plodding hoofs, 
broken only by the Englishman’s oceca- 
sional swishing at the flies. And at last 
they entered the cork wood, and Manvers 
thanked God for the shade and the pros- 
pect of food and resi. 

The forest began tentatively, with 
heather, with sparse trees, and mounds 
of cistus and bramble; and it began with 
a bridle-path which led apparently to 
the point of the compass which our trav- 
eller had appointed to himself. He fol- 
lowed it, therefore, without hesitation 
until he saw that it was taking him—as 
such a track would—through the more 
open parts of the wood. When he saw 
the welcome thickets on either hand, 
deep tunnels of dark, shadowy places 
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where the sun could not stab, he turned 
aside to the broken ground. Finally, 
having reached what seemed to him the 
perfection he craved, he pulled up. 

“Now, my child,” he said, “I shall 
give you food and drink, and then you 
shall go to sleep, and so will I; and then 
I will consider what is best to be done 
with you. What do you say to that?” 

“Si, Seftor Caballero.” she said, but 
in a whisper. Manvers dismounted and 
held out his arms to her. She let her- 
self fall into them, as lightly as a feath- 
er drops to water, and very modestly. 
There was no more coquetry; she hard- 
ly lifted her eyes. 

Estéban sat his donkey, looking grave- 
ly upon his company, blinking his keen 
eyes, humming a winding air. He was 
perfectly unhampered, seemed not to 
consider himself in the way, and watched 
with curious attention—became quite ab- 
sorbed in the preparations for a meal 
which Manvers was now making with the 
ease and despatch of an expert in camps. 
He produced ham and sausage, rolls of 
bre ad, oranges, cheese, dates, his wine 
and water, salt, olives, a knife and fork, 
a tin plate. Every article had its own 
paper; many were marked in pencil, what 
they were. All was spread out upon a 
blanket, which had been laid with espe- 
cial heed to ants’ nests: nothing seemed 
wanting, and Estéban was desperately 
hungry. Yet the Englishman was look- 
ing at his hands and seemed dissatis- 
fied. Presently he glanced up at Esté- 
ban as he sat watching there, and asked, 
“Tlow far away do you suppose one 
might find water?” 

Water? The young man collected him- 
self. Water? He nodded his head to- 
wards the display on the blanket. “It 
is under your hand, ecaballero. That 
bottle, I take it, contains water.” 

Manve rs agreed. 

“And so it does. But, you see, I 
want more. I want to wash myself. I 
must go and find that blessed river.” 
He turned away, saying to the girl, 
“Sit down, child, and eat what takes 
vour fancy.” 

She showed him a face now of extreme 
terror; it paled her sea-green eyes to 
such an extent that her face looked like 
a mask. “What on earth—?” and he 
understood her caked throat to reply: 
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“Let me come—let me come with you. 
1 will never leave you.” 

“What on earth ?” indeed. He won- 
dered at her; she was beside herself with 
panic. One hand was in her bosom, 
working there; the other arm was rigid, 
the fist clasped. When she opened it 
there was blood in the palm of her hand. 
What on earth—? indeed. Then he hap- 
pened to see Estéban grinning like a 
sick dog: and yet it was the Spaniard 
who spoke first. 

“T think she is right, sir. I think she 
should go with you,” he said, pleasantly; 
adding, “ The loss will be mine.” 

Manvers looked alternately at these 
curious persons, so clearly conscious of 
each other, yet so strict to avoid recog- 
nition. He was puzzled, but irritated 
too, sick of the whole business. 

“T don’t know what you mean, my 
friend ”—this to the man,—“ and I don’t 
care what you lose or gain, or what your 
opinions are. As for you, my child ”— 
he spoke more gently to the girl,—“I 
am sure you have nothing to fear now. 
What are you expecting, pray?” 

She glanced at him hastily, then away 
again, searching the dark places of the 
wood. She struggled to compose herself, 
and answered him, “ Nothing, sir,” as if 
under duress. 

“Tt is certain,” said Manvers, “ that 
you can’t accompany me on my expedi- 
tion—perfectly certain. I am going to 
bathe. There’s nothing in the world 
for you to be afraid of, so far as I can 
tell; but if, while I am gone, you are 
really alarmed, remember that I have 
put you in charge of this countryman 
of yours. And do you remember it, my 
friend,” he added, turning on Estéban, 
who waved an airy hand. 

She could say no more, but shook like 
one in a fit of mortal cold; she held her 
self forcibly with both hands, and yet 
shook. Manvers repeated his injunctions 
to the young man. 

“lark you, my friend,” he said, “I 
shall return very shortly, and in the 
mean time I invite you to eat what you 
please. And I place this young woman 
in your charge—don’t forget that. She 
has had a fright, and good reason for 
it: and she’s been hurt. I leave her in 
your eare, with every confidence that you 
will protect her.” 
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Estéban considered the words, rubbing 
his chin; he considered the speaker, who 
was waiting to be answered; and lastly 
he considered the shaking, yellow-haired 
girl in her brown rags. He became su- 
perb, rose to the height of the argument, 
took off his sombrero and held it at the 
length of his arm. “ Let the young lady 
fear nothing, Seftor Caballero. I en- 
gage my honor until your worship’s re- 
turn. She will be as safe as a shrine of 
the Virgin. Go, sir, with God.” Manvers 
nodded and went to find the river. 


Directly he was gone the girl sat down 
under the tree where the meal was spread, 
put her elbows to her knees and face 
Estéban remained 
very still on his donkey, watching her 
intently. He rolled himself a papellito, 
still watching, and as he lighted it looked 
at her over the flame. After two luxu- 
rious inhalations, discharged in dense 


between her hands. 


columns through his nose, he said, 

“T have come to kill you, Miguela.” 

‘IT know it,” she answered from be- 
tween her hands. “Why don’t you 
do it?” 

He inhaled enormously, lifted his head, 
and shot the smoke up towards the light. 
It floated and spread there into radiant 
blue layers. Then he replied: “ For 
reason—for good reason. I have prom- 
ised your lover that I would not.” She 
started, and looked at him now. 

‘My lover!” 

Estéban nodded. “I must deal with 
him first. He will return. He will eat 
and drink, then he will sleep. He will 
not wake : and I shall have his horse.” 

“You are wrong,” said she. “T shall 
tell him what you intend.” 

“No doubt.” He was making another 
papellito, to light from the former. He 
twisted up the end of the paper. “ No 
doubt—but he won’t believe you. He 
will laugh—and eat.” 

She rose, and without fear went across 
to Estéban where he sat his donkey. She 
saw the knife in his faja, but had no fear 
at all. She came quite close to him, 
with a burning, ardent face, with eyes 
on fire, and her scarlet lips parted to 
show her teeth. She stretched out her 
arms like a man on a cross and lifted 
her face towards him. 

“Kill, kill, Estéban,” she said, “ but 
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listen first. That gentleman has done 
you no wrong. He took me out of a 
scuffle at Palencia, where I might have 
died, or worse. I never saw him until 
this noon, and beyond saving me then 
and protecting me since he has had noth- 
ing to do with me. He is taking me to 
a convent. All this I swear upon the 
Cross of Christ.” He laughed her down. 

“A econvent—you! You swear lies, 
Miguela. No man would act like this 
for nothing. What’s lost to-day may be 
won to-morrow: who doesn’t know that? 
And let me tell you, no use, your ‘ chuck, 
chuck,’ to an old dog.” 

Tears filled her eyes, angry tears 
which made her blink and shake her 
head. But she came closer yet in a pas- 
sion of entreaty. She was so close that 
her bosom touched his knee. She looked 
like one pleading desperately for love; 
but “Kill, kill!’ was what she said. 
Estéban folded his arms and showed all 
his disdain. 

“Tmpossible, my girl. I have prom- 
ised. And besides, what kind of a fool 
do you think me? Am TI to lose him, 
and lose his horse, and put my neck in 
his halter? Think of it, think of it! 
Suppose I killed you now—what would 
he do when he came back from his 
washing? He would range the Castiles 
for me—and find me in the end. He 
would be angry, his blood would be hot, 
he would never drop the scent. Go 
back, therefore, to your place and wait 
your turn.” 

Her arms were about him now, as if 
she must have love of him or die. 
“Estéban, Estéban,” she was whispering, 
and he shivered at a memory. Closer and 
closer she clung to him, her face pressed 
against him, crimson with the stress of 
her anguish. 

“ Loose me, loose me, you jade!” he 
cried, sharply, but she clove the closer, 
and one hand crept upwards to his 
breast, as if it would climb to his shoul- 
der. “Down with you, Miguela,” he 
said again; but she whipped the long 
knife out of his band and with all her 
sobbing force drove it into his side. She 
stood staring at what she had done. 

Estéban uttered a thick groan, threw 
his head up, rocked twice; then his 
head dropped, and he fell sideways off 
his donkey. 
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Miguela let him lie and returned to 
the spread food. The Englishman’s tin 
plate was there awaiting him, his nap- 
kin, knife, and fork. She went down 
on hands and knees, stooped her head, 
and kissed the middie of the plate. 
Then, kneeling still, she felt within her 
shift and drew out a brass crucifix. She 
put it to her lips, pulled the string over 
her head, and laid it, all as it was, upon 
the Englishman’s plate. 

Her next care’ was to move the body, 
and the task made her crimson again 
with exertion; but she got him well away 
from the scene of the picnie and covered 
him thick with ling and palmetto, which 
she cut with the famous knife. It was 
now time to go. One last look at the 
preparations for the feast, one lingering 
touch of her crucifix, and she mounted 
Estéban’s donkey and urged it through 
the trees. She never looked back. 


Mr. Manvers returned whistling from 
his bath, in excellent spirits. He had 
found the river and swum in it, dressed 
himself, and walked slowly back lest he 
should get hot again. He was not very 
surprised to find that his companions 
had deserted him. “™ Queer people,” he 
reflected, “but I had a notion that they 
knew each other. I suppose they’ve made 
a match of it. So much the better for 
me.” Then he saw the erucifix lying on 
his plate. “TIulloa!” THe stooped to pick 
it up. It was still warm. “ Now that’s 
charming of her. That’s a pretty touch 
—from a pretty girl, too, not all baggage, 
I see. I'll warrant now that was all she 
had upon her—and I know it’s the last 
thing to leave ’em. I’m repaid, and feel 
rather a scoundrel. Tl wear you for 
a bit, my friend, if you won’t scorch a 
heretie’s neck.” Here he slipped the 
string over his head. “T’ll treat you to 
a chain in Valladolid, little friend,” he 
thought, as the cross dropped to its place. 

IIe poured and drank, hacked at his 
ham-bone and ate. “ By the Lord!” he 
went on commenting, “they’ve not had 
a bite or sup. Too busy with their 
match-making, or too delicate to feast 
without invitation—which? TI _ invited 
the maja; but did I include the swain? 
If not, the thing’s clear. She wouldn’t 
eat without him, and he couldn’t eat 
without me. Poor devil! and I’d taken 
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a dislike to him for some reason. If I 
ever meet him again, I'll ask him to 
dinner—see if I don’t.” 

He finished his meal, filled and lit a 
pipe, smoked half of it drowsily, then 
lay and slept. Nothing disturbed his 
three hours’ rest—not even the gathering 
cloud of flies, whose droning over a 
neighboring thicket might have kept 
awake a lighter sleeper. Indeed, he was 
so fast that he did not hear footsteps in 
the wood, nor the sound of picking in 
the peaty ground. 

It was four o’clock when he awoke, 
sat up, and looked at his watch. Yawn- 
ing and stretching at ease, he then be- 
came aware of a monk, with a brown 
shaven head and a fine beard, who was 
digging not far off. The monk, who 
had been waiting for recognition, paused 
in his toil, struck his spade into the 
ground, and came towards him, bowing 
as he came. 

“Good evening, caballero,” he said. 
“My name is Fray Benito, at your 
service, of the Convent of N. S. de las 
Angustias near by. I have to be my 
own sexton; but will you be so obli- 
ging as to commit the body while I read 
the office ?” 

It had been said by Manvers’s friends 
at Cambridge and elsewhere that he could 
only express himself by different sorts 
of langhter—that he had laughed at 
birth, would laugh when he proposed 
himself in marriage, and would certain- 
ly round off the death-rattle in a chuckle. 
I think that he did not confine his emo- 
tions within such narrow limits; and 
certain it is that he did not laugh when 
he saw the staring light eyes of Estéban 
Vineaz in mute appeal to the tree-tops 
and blue heaven above them. On the 
contrary, he turned very pale and let 
his jaw drop. “ Good God! what is this?” 
was his unintelligent inquiry. Fray 
Benito explained what he knew of it. 
A young girl, riding an ass, had come 
to the church of the convent, where he 
happened to be watching the Blessed 
Sacrament. She was in haste, she said, 
to be absolved; but she was not in fear. 
She reported that she had killed a man 
to save the life of a gentleman who had 
been kind to her—who had, in fact, saved 
her life at the peril of his own. “If you 
doubt me,” she had said, “go into the 
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CHURCH OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTO 


A Little Mexican Town 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


INCE the last third of the seventh 
century, when the Toltees founded 
it—I am quoting a local historian 


Coyoacin has lain sunning itself on 
a gentle slope below the mountain chain 
that rims the southern side of the Valley 
of Mexico: high enough up for the air 
to be very fresh and sweet; low enough 
down for the brown peaks southward and 
the snow-capped voleanoes eastward to 
dominate it with the easy swagger of 
great mountains on terms of accepted 
intimacy with the upper reaches of the 
sky. It is a little town that for twenty 
years and more has had a very warm 
place in the geographical section of my 
affections; and now that I have been 
made (by a hospitality so gracious that 
my very gratitude exacts my reticence) 
literally a denizen of it, I am firmly 





persuaded that it is nothing less than 
the most entrancingly picturesque, and 
the most seriously interesting, and the 
most wholly lovable, little town in the 
whole world. 

Half a dozen miles away to the north 
of it stands the City of Mexico. Of a 
morning in the rainy season—it is then 
that the sun shines brightest in the clean- 
washed dustless air—the tiled domes of 
the city’s churches show glittering, over 
beyond the intervening groves and mead- 
ows, against the dark background of 
the Tepeyac hills. To the south of it, 
stretching away to the far-off brown 
mountains, is the Pedregal—the Stony 
Place—in part a harshly desolate region 
of bare lava-rock; in part, where the rock 
has disintegrated and become soil, a gen- 
tle wilderness of little gardens and 
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A LITTLE 
orchards; in part a semiwaste overgrown 
with misshapen cacti and dotted with 
clumps of graceful pepper-trees: from 
which, in their blossoming time, and from 
the lichens on the rocks when the rains 
extract their crisp odor, the soft wind 
that blows down at night from the moun- 
tains wafts over Coyoac4n an aromatic 
sweet perfume delicately delectable. 

The town itself, being a blending of 
the picturesque and the dignified, is in 
keeping with its setting. Its grand part 
is its broad mile-long street that goes 
stately —beneath old tall trees wide- 
spreading, and between old stiffly square 
Spanish-built houses—from the great 
chureh of San Juan Bautisto on the east 
to the little chapel of San Antonio de 
Padua on the west; and that has at one 
end of it what once was the home of 
Cortés, and at the other the home of his 
lieutenant—the hero of that famous leap 
on the broken causeway —Pedro de Al- 
varado. These two imposing dwellings 
are among the oldest built by Christians 
(as they were pleased to call themselves) 
in Mexico; while a third—a dark house, 
fairly reeking with tragedy, that stands 
a little aside from the eastern end of the 
Calle Real—I believe to be the first 
building of substantial construction 
erected by Spaniards on the Mexi- 
can Plateau. As Coyoacain also contains 
what pretty ct rtainly is the second oldest 
church on the Plateau, the Capilla de la 
Concepcion; and as a civic government 
was established here before the munici- 
pality of the City of Mexico was or- 
ganized, we are justified in claiming, 
as we do claim with a marked com- 
placency, that our town is senior—ma- 
terially, religiously, and _politically—to 
the Capital. 

From an antiquarian point of view, 
as will be perceived, the Calle Real is an 
alluringly interesting thoroughfare; but 
for me its keenest charm is the trist air. 
of withered pride and battered stateli- 
ness, about its massive old houses: that 
to my fancy makes them seem as though 
they were a rusty company of Spanish 
poor gentlemen: true hidalgos, grizzled 
with age and nipped by poverty, clad in 
garments of rich stuffs gone frayed and 
thin-worn, but still holding themselves 
lofty in their threadbare dignity—proud- 
ly content that no blemish mars their 
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pedigree nor their honor, and that no 
stain tarnishes their swords. 

I can imagine that these members of 
the old architectural nobility regard 
mighty contemptuously the suburb of 
smug new-rich dwellings that disastrous- 
ly has come into being lately at the east- 
ern end of the town: villas which blaze 
with uncontrolled outbursts of color, and 
which are very poreupines in the fretful- 
ness of their aggressively sharp gables 
and meaningless little pointed towers. 
It is with pain that I refer to them. 
They are as out of keeping with their 
environment as they are with abstract 
architectural propriety. Their one mer- 
it is that they stand distinct, grouped 
in their own unloveliness, and so may 
be shunned. 

Hidden away modestly behind the 
Spanish old houses—which yet are but 
mushroom growths in comparison with it 

is what, after all, is the real Coyoacin: 
the Indian village that was planted here 
a round eight centuries before ever the 
Spaniards came worrying into the land. 
Only a step aside brings one into the 
midst of it; but to take that step is to 
drop backwards into primitive times. 

Off from the Calle Real alluring shad- 
owy lanes lurk away to the southward 
between high-walled gardens — having 
about them an air of stealth and mys- 
tery, that gains in grim flavor from their 
low iron-clamped doors which hint at 
abductions and assassinations—and_ by 
those lanes one comes shortly to still 
more alluring footpaths: that tempt one 
on and on, by enticing bends ahead that 
must be rounded, into a bosky maze of 
little orchards and little gardens—where, 
in little adobe houses bright brown in the 
sunshine, such as their ancestors lived 
in, tilling in the same way the same soil 
that their ancestors tilled, dwell the lin- 
eal descendants of those old-time garden- 
ers who settled themselves here before 
ever history began. Practically nothing 
has changed in the onsweep of the ages. 
All is as it was—as fresh and as odd and 
as primitive and as beautiful—back in 
the ancient centuries. 

Tt is the part of our town that I most 
delight to take my walks in: being sure 
always of finding some new delightful 
bit—a vine-bowered little house, a rose- 


crowned wall-corner, a great maguey in 
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strong sunshine standing out against a 
brown wall or the cool shadow of an 
orchard background—better than any bit 
that ever I have found before. Of neces- 
sity—because the charm of this humble 
paradise is too delicate and too subtle 
to be snatched in passing—my walks are 
snail-like saunterings: with long rests in 
shady nooks to look about me and to 
think things over; and pauses to pass the 
time of day across low hedges or low 
garden walls with the kindly gardening 
folk; and halts to coax into friendliness 
the shy small brown children who bask 
lizardlike in the sun. 

Even were slowness not my natural 
habit, and very much to my liking, its 
sedative sweetness soon would becuile 
me here. The dignified calm of our old 
Spanish houses, and equally the peaceful 
brightness of our smiling tangle of little 
sunlit gardens, disposes us to a placid 
restfulness that is not languor, and sets 
us gently to thinking placid thoughts. 


As I have travelled about through the 
world I have observed that those towns 
which are characterized by an especially 
sunny cheerfulness—from Paris down- 
ward—are apt to have very lurid patches 
in their history. Coyoacin precisely falls 
in with this generalization. With the 
swarm of stories that the prehistoric his 
torians tell to our diseredit—of luring 
treacheries, of unfair fights, of ambus 
cades leading on to bloody slaughters, of 
savagely cynical contempts and cruelties 

I shall not here concern myself. 
Frankly, I doubt if anybody’s prehistoric 
ancestors would make a bit better show- 
ing. It is enough to say of our ancient 
lapses that we simply accommodated our 
selves to the customs of our country and 
to the spirit of our age. 

But our sinnings in historic times ean- 
not be whistled down the wind so lightly. 
We must face the facts that here in our 
town certainly was committed (in that 
dark old house of which I have spoken) 

the greatest private crime of 
the Conquest period, the mur- 











der by Cortés of his own wife; 
that the greatest publie crime 
of that period, the torturing 
of King Guatemoe to compel 
him to reveal the hiding-place 
of the Aztee treasure, prob- 
ably was committed here too; 
that here took place the first 
great drunk of Christians—as 
distinguished from the casual 
intoxications of Pagans—in 
America; and that along with 
these major scandals went 


minor scandals—in the way 
of cruelties and outrages put 
upon the Indians—which were 
minor only because the stand- 
ard of iniquity was set so 
high. 

Of our badly tarnished 
record in Conquest times | 
confess that we are less 
ashamed than we ought to be. 
Human nature delights in 
notoriety; and we feel—while 
regretting, of course, that we 
cannot be eminent in virtue— 
that it is something to the 
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good to be lifted above the 
commonplace by our eminence 
in crime. We do draw the 
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at the great drinking-bout 
the banquet that 
that 
Cortés gave to his fellow conquistadores, 


line, however, 


off 


down-hill 


that here: 


ran 


came 


rapidly into 


orgy 


in the week following the reduction of 
the Aztee capital, in celebration of their 
victory. That perform- 
ance, we admit without 
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light Spanish ladies, were in the heart of 
a hostile country: 
force of their own people nearer than 
Cuba, on the other side of the Gulf of 
Mexico; with 


with no 


supporting 


their 
chance of sea escape, to be come at only 


their sea base, and 





qualification, was a dis- 


grace to our town. 
Cortés presided at the 
feast which was well 


supplied by a ship just 


come in from Cuba with 


a lading of fresh pork 
and of many barrels of 
strong Spanish wine 


having with him the Lady 
Marina; and present also 
were twelve Spanish la- 
dies of “the blessed 
Mary Flanders ” type 

who had come 
of the 
the conquering army into 
the land: and I 
state that, excepting pos- 
sibly the General, all the 
that 

captains, 


with cer- 
tain captains of 


regret to 
members of com- 


the and 
those light ladies, and the 


pany 


common soldiers feasting 
at tables apart from 
betters drank 
themselves into a drunk- 
that 
not be described! 


set 


their 


enness so excessive 





it may 











Diaz tells with 
a characteristic 
of those scandalous 
which were so very 


Bernal 
raciness 
do- 
ings ; 
scandalous, he adds, that their chaplain, 
Fray de Olmedo—who 
tainly was a chaplain of stout stomach, 
and no stickler at trifles—put a penance 
on the whole army: and ended it with 


Bartolomé cer- 


aus hot a sermon, straight from the shoul- 
dér, as ever a gang of rapscallion ad- 
venturers was set to hear. 

A fact Bernal Diaz— 
and by all writers on Mexican history— 


overlooked by 
is that in the outrageous gayety of that 
great drunken feast there was a tingling 
undernote of possible tragedy. Cortés 
and his little company of daredevil cut- 
throats, and 
arms, and those camp-following twelve 


his captains his men-at- 
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by a march through dangerous regions 
of more than a hundred leagues. \. They 
were conquerors; but their conquest, not 
a week old, was too freshly made to af- 
ford them firm assurance that it 
complete; and even under the guard of 
their Tlaxecalan allies—who, presumably, 
for the most part kept sober—they were 
taking large chances that day as they 
tossed their pots of heady Spanish wine. 
A mere broken remnant of the Aztec 
forces could have made short work of 
them: those few staggering Spaniards 

drunkenly powerless to fight, too drunk 
even to flee; and had such an attack been 
had the taken it 


was 


Tlaxecalans 


made, or 
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into their heads to get the full fruit of 
victory by killing off their allies, Mexi- 
can history would have come down to us 
on very different lines. Fray 
seems to have confined his religious ex- 
He 


the penance and 


Jartolomé 


ercises to penance and to preaching. 
well might have added 
the preaching being ended—a Te Deum 
of thankfulness that the and its 
withering punishment had not gone hand 
in hand! 


sin 


I am glad to that Coyoacin set- 
tled down, when the tempest of the Con- 
quest was ended, into a calm orderliness 
that lasted for three hundred 
years—until a fresh storm, which blus- 
tered for more than half a century, was 
started by the revolt against 
that cut-and-thrust period our 
town was so bedevilled by outlaw revo- 
lutionists, and plain who 
the Pedregal their hiding-place, 
that for a time all but the poorest of its 
inhabitants abandoned it—being in fear 
for their property, and in greater fear 
for their lives. Now and again, in that 
clashing few stray murderous 


say 


nearly 


Opain 
< . 


by outlaws 


made 


time, a 
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robbers would be caught and hung here 

a half-dozen of them swung to- 
gether from the branches of the big tree 
that stands in front of this very house 
which now is 


once 


my home—but such spas- 


modie corrections worked no permanent 
Not until Diaz, the 


cure, regenerator 


of Mexico, had carried through heroical- 
ly his heroie reforms could peaceful folk 


again abide in safety in Coyoacin. That 
great work was accomplished nearly a 
generation ago; and since it was brought 
to its good ending life has flowed on here 
in the sunshine softly—as | 
finding it flowing on here now. 

I share Yorick’s belief that names have 
a deal to do with destinies; and there- 
fore I am disposed to charge up the black 
spots on our record to the Toltees: 
the ground that the name which they 
fastened upon our gave it a bad 
start. Col-hua-can, as the word should 
be written, means “the place of the mas- 
ters of coyotes 


very am 


on 


town 


”; and in 
ture-writing it is 
with 
hair 


Mexican pic- 
expressed by a coyote 
and _ bristling 


and 


outhanging 


“ 


tongue 


signifying a lean hungry 
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CORTES IN COYOACAN 
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animal.” To saddle with such a name 


and with such an emblem a town all 
smilingly beautiful was to set it off- 


Yet the 
being put to defend their pre- 
outrage, no doubt would have 
that place-name in- 
tended to embody a place-fact, and there- 
fore Hereabouts, in 
Toltee times, coyotes abounded: and even 
yet they and—to the 
dignation of the goatherds—pounce 
kid-catching from their lairs in the fast- 
Only the other 
day, in the course of one of my walks, 
I came across a rudely stuffed coyote set 
front of a goatherd’s hut—and 
the goatherd had a dismal story to tell 
me of the stuffing that that coyote had 
account before the 


hand in the way of perdition. 
Toltees, 
historic 
their 


argued was 


was appropriate. 


live on here in- 


out 


nesses of the Pedregal. 


up in 


done on his own 
tables were turned! 

As the thus obviously have 
gone on managing their own affairs in 
their fashion, and quite at their 
own convenience, it would seem that the 
Toltee boast of mastery over them lacked 
something on the side of practicality. 
Vou CXIIL—No. 676.—63 


coyotes 


own 
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But the name of stuck fast. 


In the Mexican picture-records a coyot 


Coyoacan 


with bristling hair and outhanging 
tongue is the town’s symbol; and till 
this present day that lean and hungry 


animal is the town’s device. I confess 


to feeling pretty hotly against the Tol- 


tees. Having been started with a name 
like that, it is no fault of ours that 
now and then things in our town have 


gone wrong. 

Of all our old Spanish houses we are 
most proud (a little shamefacedly, to be 
sure) of the one in which Cortés strangled 
his first wife. We admit, of course, that 
his act was not a commendable one; but 
the fact that 
our own Coyoacfn does give us a pleas- 
antly tickling sense of our own historical 
importance. The house is a 
like structure of stone—built in part of 
squared blocks taken from a temple or 
from a cacique’s dwelling—and has a 
sinister look about it that fits it to a 
nicety. Later, the Conqueror built for 
himself a here—the first 


he committed it here in 


f¢ yrtress 


second house 
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one really must have had very unpleas- 
ant associations—that now is our Casa 
Municipal. Still later, after his grand 
second marriage, he forsook Coyoaecan al- 
together and made Cuernavaca his coun- 
try home. 

Dota Catalina—the first wife, the 
strangled one—was ill-advised in coming 
over unasked from Cuba, after the Con- 
quest, to join her husband in Mexico. 
The fact seems to be established that 
Cortés—although he put a good face on 
the matter by receiving her with a great 
show of state and dignity—was in dudg- 
eon at her coming; and I gather—from 
bits seattered through the chronicles, and 
from the testimony given when his 
mother-in-law vainly tried to have him 
hanged for murdering her daughter—that 
there was more or less squabbling be- 
tween them from the start. It is my 
conviction that the unfortunate lady 
had a short temper and was given to 
nagging; and those qualities, while scarce- 
ly justifying her husband in his radical 
method of dealing with them, would be 
found especially objectionable by a man 
of the Conque ror’s stamp. As for Cortés 
himself, he seems to have been a person 
who liked to have his own way and who 
was not particular as to how, or at whose 
expense, he had it. Since the essence 


CONCEPCION 


of conquest is a domineering insistence 
upon making somebody else uncomfort 
able, L suppose that conquerors must be 
of that temperament; but it makes them 
exceedingly disagreeable people to have 
dealings with—as the luckless Dofa 
Catalina found out, with finality, on 
All Souls’ eve in the year 1522. Since 
“men will murder upon holy days,” that 
was a time most proper for a tragedy. As 
is well known, on All Souls’ eve the entire 
host of devils is let loose from hell. 


There was a dance followed by a sup 
per in our old house—which then was a 
brand-new house—that evening: and 


while the supper was forward Dojia 
Catalina had a spat about the servants 
with Don Hernando that sent her away 
from the table huffed and sorrowful 

so sorrowful that she said out plainly to 
her tirewoman that she longed to die. 
Very shortly that longing was gratified. 
Cortés came up to their chamber some 
time later; and presently the serving- 
folk left them together for the nizht 

to be called hurriedly, in the early hours 
of the morning, and to find their mistress 
dead in the bed with livid marks on her 
throat as though of fingers and thumbs. 
In answer to the question of Ana Rod- 
riguez, the tirewoman, “ How came those 
marks there, my lord?” Cortés answered: 
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loose her 


the 


regarded as 


them in breaking 
that 


and 


“T made 
necklace, 
breathe ” 
circumstantial evidence in his favor the 
fact that the of the 
lace, the thread broken, undeniably were 
scattered all the bed and the 
oor. Bernal tells politely that 
Dona Catalina died of an asthma 


she might better 


apparently 
neck- 


gold beads 


over on 
Diaz 
which 
is stretching politeness about as far as 
it will go! 

The 


shroud; 


lady hurried into a 


some sort of a hood or wrapping 


poor was 
(foca is the word used) was so arranged 
hide the livid 
and, without 


as to marks her 
throat ; 
the 

same 


doubtl ss, is 


upon 
time 
that 
burial - place, 
the 
the primitive 


wasting 
was buried 
ae r 


or near 


over 


matter, she very 
afternoon. 
in chapel of 
the Concepcion church of 
by 


“ asth- 


Coyoacin, standing close 
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SOT 


joining the 

Catalina was strangled) 
the 
the 


gone 


Dofa 
has been walled 


bedroom in which 
court 
that | 


wrack 


up; interior as I made out 
i of it 
and | 


am told that the de spoiled upper cham- 
Ov 


glimpse stole 


to 


in 
has and ruin; 
are desolately broken and worn. 
the 
floor is a mean little shop so bare and so 
that 
real purpose is to distract attention from 
the 
beyond. 


be rs 


cupying the corner room on ground 


abandoned-looking as to imply its 
doings in the long 
According to 
the information that I have received, the 
of the 
the 


of breeding yx acocks! 


whatever may bx 
range of rooms 


ostensible business present in- 

extraordinary 
The 
If 


crime-stained 


mates of the house is 


one preten- 


sion secins preposterous. 
bred those 


for myself, | saw not so much 


peacocks 


really are on 


premises 





the house in which her 
But 
in our 
beneath 
lava - rock 


the 
town 


ove rtook her. 
belief 


lies 


ma” 
popular 
is that she the 
mound of the 
atrium of the church of San 
Bautisto 


in 
Juan the mound is 
a relic of pagan worship, and 
the church 
until 


was not founded 
her death 


and that Cortés himself caused 


long after 
to be placed upon that mound 
at 1 
bone Ss, 


the stone cross, having its 
skull and 


which stands there still. 


base a CTOss 


I do think that I 


betrayed by my fancy into be 


not am 
lieving that the house in which 
that cruel was 
still rests under the spell of 
it. Of my farther fancy, that 
Dona Catalina, reinearnate, at 
the 


again 


murder done 


present time is living 
in the dwelling that 
her dismal taking off, I 


with 


saw 
speak less assurance. 
Personally, however, I 


satisfied that such is the case. 


am 


In the passing of the years 
the old building has_ been 
mauled and battered badly. 
New doors and windows have 





been opened ; the window of 


_—4 


x” 


- 


> 
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what I take to have been the 


dressing-room of Cortés (ad- 
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as an egg of one—I am persuaded that 
‘tis only for a blind; that nothing less 
evil than the planning of burglaries 
and assassinations with, perhaps, a 
little coining thrown in betweenwhiles 
—is the real occupation of the seeretive 
dwellers within those sin-smirched walls. 

L speak bitterly about the house be- 
cause I feel bitterly. I was badly used 
there. Mexicans, as a rule, are so 
cordially obliging that I had counted 
confidently upon gaining permission— 
at the cost of a few civil speeches, and 
a little present to end off with—to ex- 
plore its interior thoroughly: and so to 
reconstruct Don Hernando’s  wife-kill- 
ing on the very scene of it with a relish- 
ingly blood-ecurdling realism. But in 
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entertaining that reasonable expectation 
I was much deceived. 

The suspiciously bare shop was de- 
serted when I entered it. In a moment 
a fat woman of middle age came hurry- 
ing in upon me—startled-looking and 
remonstrant, as though at that very mo- 
ment coining were going on. To speak 
quite frankly, she was an out-and-out 
shrew—and when a fat woman belies her 
fatness by being ill-tempered there is 
no hope for or from her. In response 
to my assertion that the house had be- 
longed to Cortés—a truism not open to 
argument—she admitted grudgingly, and 
with a derisive gesture, that such was 
the fact; but when I asked her permis- 
sion to see the interior of it, and espe- 

cially to see the ancient living- 
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rooms on the upper floor, she 
met me with a flat denial. 
On the plea of antiquarian 
interest, I persisted in my 
request; and she yielded so 
far as to ask me if I had a 
permit to visit the house 
from its owner: to which I 
answered diplomatically that 
my permit was written on 
silver—and offered her thus 
at the beginning the dollar 
that I had intended to give 
her at the end. It was evi- 
dent from the softening of 
her manner that I might 
have got something for my 
dollar-—probably not much, 
though—had the matter rest- 
ed with herself alone; but the 
responsibility was too great 
to be taken on her own fat 
shoulders, and she left me to 
seek instructions—with a 
curious carefulness closing 
the door behind her, as 
though to make sure that | 
did not see into the room 
beyond. Presently she came 
back again: bringing the 
conclusive answer that for 
me to see the interior of the 
house was “ impossible ”— 
and as she thus delivered 
herself she set her hands on 
i her fat hips and thrust out her 
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fat elbows with an air that 
gave finality to her words. 
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At the far end of the shop was a door 


to the zaguan—the passage between the 
main entrance from the street and the 
inner courtyard and the door stood 
open. I went through it briskly—deter 


mined to have at least a peep at the in- 
terior—before the fat woman could come 


from behind the shop counter 
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pre fer so to style her, that vixenish ae 


cessory to the alleged breeding of sup- 
posititious peacocks) I found all the 
more refreshing the kindly treatment 


that I received when I went onward from 


the Conqueror’s aforetime dwelling to 


visit the church in which aforetime he 





and head me off. The inner 
end of the zaguan was closed 
by a modern wall in which 
Was a doi r, also open, and | 
got as far as that door—and 


saw for myself that the court- 
wreck, and _ that 
wooden steps had re- 


yard was a 
shabby 
placed the ancient stone stair- 
way leading to the upper floor. 
But that was the extent of my 
In an instant the fat 
woman, very red, had whipped 
in front of had 
banged my 


seeing. 


and 
the door shut in 
“It is impossible for 
the Sefior to see the interior,” 


me 


face . 


she said again—and by her 
resolute act even more than 
by her resolute words I was 
convineed that it was! Clear- 


ly, I was defeated; and there 
was nothing for it but to ae- 
cept my defeat and to aban- 
Thanking 


her ironically for her courtesy 


lon my campaign. 


my words were received in 














1 grum silence—I shook the 
lust of that guilt - stricken 
house from off my feet and 


‘ame away. 

As I left the shrewish wom- 
in, so masterfully ordering matters in the 
house of the Conqueror, I was possessed 
by my fancy that she was Dofia Cata- 
lina alive again in a reincarnation; and 
that was 
second life in much the same way that 
she had managed them in her first life, 
nearly four hundred years ago. If there 
is a stratum of fact beneath my fancy 
and who can affirm that there is not? 
I think that something is to be said on 
the side of Cortés in regard to his ultra- 
energetic doings in that upper chamber 
which I was not permitted to see. 


she managing things in her 


Because of the rebuff that I had suf- 
fered at the hands of Dofia Catalina (1 





THROUGH AN OPEN DOORWAY 


worshipped; in which, possibly, he knelt 
beside the old box that | 
found there and told cireumspectly about 
his drastic dealings the 
Dona Catalina—that ended in 
tack of “asthma” 
home. 


confessional 


original 
her at- 


his 


with 
and in peace in 


San Fran- 


cisco, at Tlaxcala, the Capilla de la Con- 


Excepting the church of 
cepcion, as I have said, certain- 
ly is the oldest church foundation on the 
Mexican Plateau. It hundred 


pretty 


stands a 


yards or so away from the house of 
Cortés, in an unkempt churchyard of 
two acres or more—where big old trees 


make shade for the burden-bearing In- 
dians who, passing that way, lay down 
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their burdens beneath the branches and 
rest a while. It is dignified little 
building: a nave crowned by a relative 


ly large, and beautifully proportioned, 
dome; with a tower-flanked facade, ad- 
mirably wrought in stueceo, pierced by a 
very graceful semi-Moorish door. 

That I might enter the chapel it was 
locked—I applied myself to a_ little 
house, standing close in the rear of it, 
that reasonably might be supposed to 
contain the sacristan. It did not. What 
it did contain was a most obliging smil- 
ing woman and a singularly handsome 
and sweet-natured yellow cat. In _ re- 
ponse to my friendly stroking, the cat 
arched its yellow back and purred its 
answering friendliness; and the smiling 
woman, in response to my questioning, 
told me (as I understood her) that I 
would find the saeristan in the pelu- 
queria, to which she pointed, over on 
the other side of the churchyard. She 
added being pleased by my liking for 
her pet, and by my handsomely ¢ xpressed 
admiration for it—that he surely would 
be very glad indeed to open the chapel 
for me; and, as I gave her my thanks 
and bowed and left her, she threw in a 
fresh handful of smiles. 

When I was come to the barber shop 
one of a row of little adobe houses—I 
found within it a very old barber slowly 
clipping the hair of a very small and re- 
signed-looking boy. I employ advisedly 
the word clipping. The old barber was 
plying the clipping instrument that is 
used on horses; and he had worked so 
zealously with it that one side of the 
boy’s head was as good as bald. Te was 
an amiable old man, and of a cheery 
temperament—but his cheeriness worked 
sluggishly, being grown rusty with age. 
I bade him good day; and said good day 
to the boy also—trussed up on a high 
stool, a dingy sheet swathed about his 
small shoulders, what with his one-side- 
bald head and his look of utter hopeless- 
ness, he was a most grotesquely dismal 
little object—addressing him as “ Master 
Little-horse.” It was some moments be- 
fore the old man perceived the point of 
mv smal] pleasantry the boy, who missed 
it entirely, only stared at me with his 
big black eyes wonderingly—but when 
his slow old wits at last did grasp it he 
welcomed it with a cracked and aged 
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laugh. “ Seforito Caballito!” he repeated 
and gurgled over it wheezily, as though 
it were the best joke in the world. 

Having thus set matters on a pleasant 
footing, I begged him to have the good- 
ness—presently, when his work on the 
little horse should be finished—to come 
with the key and open for me the eapilla. 
A puzzled look overeast his face—and 
then cleared away as he answered that no 
doubt I was looking for the sacristan; 
whom I would find, he added (and that, 
of course, was what the smiling woman 
had told me) in the house next door. 
r'hereupon, with civil speeches, we 
parted, “ Senorito Caballito!” he said to 
himself as I left him; and so went back 

slowly chuckling over this admirable 
witticism—to clipping into harmonious 
baldness the other side of the head of 
the unhappy little boy. 

The real sacristan proved to be—as 
Mexican sacristans almost invariably are 

a dear old fellow: with a look of true 
benevolence that fitted with his gentle 
manners and his kindly ways. He would 
show me the eapilla with much pleasure, 
he said: and got down from its peg a 
foot-long key, and then led me into the 
churchyard and across it and opened the 
old iron-studded door. 

After all, when once inside, there was 
little that I cared to see. Painful ren- 
ovations have made the interior of this 
very old church very new-looking. The 
walls are bright with whitewash and with 
bluewash; the old pulpit, vase-shaped, 
has been freshly painted a lively green; 
the altar is a pseudo-elassie structure of 
the early years of the last century—re- 
deemed in part, to be sure, by enshrin- 
ing a beautiful figure of Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Concepcion that conceivably has 
come down from Conquest times. Of 
ancient properties left untampered with, 
I found only a curiously primitive organ 

up in the choir-loft, under the vaulted 
roof—and the confessional box, of an- 
tique make, that I associate with Don 
Hernando’s ex-parte statement of his do- 
ings on that long-past All Souls’ eve. 
Even in the sacristy—a poke-hole in 
which, usually, the queerest belongings 
of Mexican churches are found—there 
was nothing of interest but a worm-eaten 
chest of drawers for holding vestments, 
and an Ascension of the Virgin that 
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REAR 


the 
two hundred years or 


Cabrera has 
look of 


I fear that I got a little at odds with 


may have painted it 


his work 


the truth in my comments upon what I 
saw in the Capilla de la Concepcion 
but my dear old sacristan admired so 


sincerely and so reverently everything in 
this, 
requited his kindliness but shabbily had 
I not echoed his praises with my own. 
At any pleased him as I 
meant to please him by my toyings with 


his own, church that I should have 


rate, hav ing 


veracity, I turned over the whole matter 


to the Reeording Angel—to strike a 
balance between my good intentions and 
my sin. 

I parted from that warm-hearted old 
man with an honest hand-shake, grate- 
ful to him for his friendliness; and I 


was grateful also for the smilingly ex- 
pressed good-will of the obliging woman, 
and for the purringly expressed good- 
The cordial three 
of them had so smoothed out my ruffled 


will of the yellow eat. 
feelings—set bristling by my encounter 
with the sourly reincarnated Dofia Cata- 
lina—that I was at peace again with my- 
self and with the world at large. 

Happily, we are well done now with 
all of our exciting secandalings and mur- 


derings; and things jog along with us so 
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SAN ANTONIO 


only of a 
the re 
fairly may be called a bustle in our town. 


that 
market-day—is 


smoothly and so easily 


Friday—our what 
Even then it is a very little bustle; but in 
a tiny pool a tiny ripple makes a great 
commotion, and on our Fridays we have 
boisterous upheaval 


though 


such a feeling of 
that it 


were around. 


seems as earthquakes 


Really, from our point of view, a great 
deal is doing here on that tumultuous day. 
Often we 
market-people : 


have as many as a hundred 


Indians with fruit and 


vegetables from the roundabout orchards 


and gardens; with fire-wood from the 
brown mountains; with baskets and 
earthenware and woodenware from vil 


And with these are 
a very small way of mer 


lages far and near. 
merchants—in 


chanting—who come out from the city 


with rebosos and with bright calicoes for 
petticoats, and tinware and cheap cut- 


lery, and chap-books for the learned, and 


for the children sweets and toys. All 
of this company—standing beside gay 
colored booths, or squatting beside she ets 


spread on the ground to serve for coun 


bending braziers 


ters, or over cooking 
zood-smelling little messes for the re 
fection of the hungry—make a_ busy 


And when is added half the 
women of our town, and a good sprin- 
kling of the men 


show-out. 


come to buy moderate- 
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lv for household needs, and to talk im- 
moderately for the sheer pleasure of talk- 
ing—the result is such a humming and 
buzzing about our market-place as would 
come from the of a of 


loosing swarm 


giant bees! 


Among 


very 


market-folk one 
that I have 
the offering of 
a small part of what they have to sell in 
tribute to Heaven 
that I 
Christian times. 
of 
Padua; 


our Indian 


pretty custom obtains 


not observed elsewhere: 
a sort of impersonal 
far back of 
Nowadays the recipient 
these offerings is Saint Anthony of 
and though he sus- 
that he but taken the 
business of some Aztec deity, as pretty 
certainly is the case, this kindly Saint 
the last of all the saintly com- 
pany—excepting only Saint to 
fail in the quarter 
a good these 


scant 


charity faney runs 


even may 


pect has over 


is very 
Francis 
Sp aking 

for 
their 


in right 


humble 


substance 


word 
give of 
simple faith. 

Saint Anthony sits at the receipt of 


givers 


who in 


custom in his own chapel: which stands 
on the bank of the little river Magdalena 
our town’s western 
boundary 
the 


presumably 
temple 
older days. Beside it 
the and along 
the highway come the In- 
dian market-folk 


fruit and vegetables from 


on 
of 


18 


site of a 


highway; 
bringing 


the orchards and gardens 
in the region south of San 
Angel, and fire-wood from 
the 
the 


gal. 


mountains on 
far side of the Pedre- 

The upper part of 
the door of the chapel is 
of wide-set bars; 
and within the doorway is 
a box for alms. 

Here, to Saint Anthony in trust for 
Heaven, the tribute rendered. The 
Indians, bearing their heavy back-loads, 
swerve aside from the highway and ap- 
proach the chapel reverently, their hats 
in their hands. Being come to the door- 
way, they cast between the bars—to fall 
on the chapel floor—their tiny offerings: 
a single onion or carrot or potato, a little 
bunch of lettuce leaves, an apricot or 
a peach or a pear, from the back-load of 


brown 


wooden 


THe Azrec 


is 


COYOACAN 
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fire-wood a single thin stick; sometimes 


--but this is too great oblation to 


an 


be made by many of these poor folk 
into the alms-box is slipped a copper coin. 
Then they cross themselves, and say a 


little prayer; and so go onward with their 
heavy loads. The giving, individually, 
is pathetically small; but it is large in 
proportion to the ability of the givers, 
and in the aggregate it is so considerable 
that Saint Anthony has much to be 
thankful for when his Friday harvestings 
come to an end. 

Only once did I see silver go into the 
good Saint’s chest: put there by a young 
couple in thankfulness, I am well per- 
suaded, for the happiness that they had 
in each other and in the baby that had 
come to make them glad. They were not 
market-people, and from the neat spruce- 
ness of their dress I inferred that they 
were going a-visiting—possibly to exhibit 
the baby to a grandmother or an aunt. 
Talking and smiling together, they came 
lightly down the road—the baby tucked 
snugly in its mother’s reboso and cuddled 
to her breast (not hung in her 
reboso on her back, as is the usual cus- 


close 


tom) where every moment 
she eould look down upon 
it and see the prodigy of it 
with her own eyes. 
a very little baby — cer- 
tainly not more than six 
weeks or two months old— 
and they evidently 
lieved it to be the 
wonderfully perfect 
that ever had been 
into the world! 

Like the others, they 
took off their great straw 
hats they neared the 
chapel; and stood, as the 
others for a little 
while before the doorway in 
prayer—but in their bearing was a more 
than usual reverence, and their faces had 
a look of deep earnestness as they prayed. 
When their prayer was ended, the wom- 
an turned and said something to the man 
that set him to smiling very tenderly. 
Perhaps she said that they must make a 
thank-offering to the gentle Saint who 
loved babies; and who, for his pure holi- 
ness, was permitted to hold the Christ 
child in his arms. Certainly, that was 


It was 


be- 
most 
baby 
born 


as 
SYMBOL FOR 
stoc dd, 





THE 


what they did. From the bosom of his 
shirt the man drew forth a big calico 
handkerchief and unrolled it carefully 
until he came to its knotted end. Unty- 
ing the knot, he still more carefully took 
out—I saw the sunlight glint on it—a 
silver coin: a small silver coin it 
was, but also it was a very large thank- 
offering for such folk to make even for 
great happiness. The mother loosed her 
reboso, and drew from its folds the baby’s 
plump little hand, into which for a mo- 
ment the coin—and then 
the father took it again and dropped it 
into Saint Anthony’s chest. They made 
another little prayer—as though to waft 
their offering upward into heaven—and 
then went their way onward: talking to- 
gether in low voices happily, a peaceful 
content enfolding them because of their 
good deed. 


very 
e 


they pressed 
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Told in this bald way, I fear that the 
whole affair seems trifling. But it did 
not seem trifling to me as I witnessed 
it. In the way that their gift was made 
was so sure a trustfulness, so tender a 
simplicity, that it was as though Saint 
Anthony’s sweet spirit had entered into 
them, and had filled with his own naive 
loving-kindness their artless souls. 


It is by intention that I have kept till 
the last what I had to tell of Saint An- 
thony’s tribute: because that loving giv- 
ing of charity in faith, being exemplary 
of our present gentleness, shows how well 
away we have come from our old-time 
evil deeds; how in keeping with the pure 
freshness of our air, and with the pure 
brightness of our sunshine, is the present 
life of our town—as it flows on very softly 
in these its tranquilly happy later days. 


The Dream-Child 


BY 


MARGARET RIDGELY 


PARTRIDGE 


ITHIN encircling arms he lies, 


That shelter him from all save 


love, 


Uplifting dream-inspired eyes 
In wonderment to smiles above; 


The warm gold curls are closely pressed 
Against each lonely mother’s breast. 


They touch the curls, they see 


the smile, 


They feel the arms that clinging, bless— 


These 


wistful 


mothers, who, the while 


In joy, their phantom babes caress; 
As Mary, by the Christ-Child’s side, 
Each keeps eternal Christmas-tide. 


It may be they shall never know 

Save in fair dreams this child embrace, 
That their full love must ever flow 

In faney round a silent space— 
Their lips bestow their treasure where 
The blessed vision fades to air! 


Yet cradled against Age and Death 


Each holds her dream-child, sweet 


and warm; 


Time cannot still the slumbering breath, 

No grave shall change the rounded form 
Deep cloistered in the mother heart, 
What Fate can breast and dream-child part! 
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A Boy and a Girl 


BY 


HEN the and the girl 
heard that before leaving Ma- 
nila they must be quarantined 
upon the little teakettle that was to 
take them to their stations, it 
without 


be Vv 


was 
Of late a 
very pleasant philosophy had come into 
their lives. 
ae. 
asked. 
She 


great consternation. 


won't be so bad, will it?” she 
had soft brown eves; they 
looked up at him, liquid with question- 
ing. There was a sudden glint in them 
that and went 
fashion. He lost himself 
plation of this phenomenon, 
answer lacked precision. 


very 


came will-o’-the-wisp 


in a contem- 
and his 

“You will be there,” he murmured. 

“Of course,” she said, and her head 
turned a little so that the brown and 
gold went out of his life. “That is 
why I wish to know if it will be bad.” 

But the turn of her head had 
brought into view the white and 
tip of a little ear peeping beneath the 
undulating flow of brushed-back hair. 
A monstrous came into his brain. 
Ile thought that he would like to place 
his lips, very gently, not in a kiss (that 
would be desecration), but in a light 
flitting caress, like the touch of a wing, 
upon strand. He the 
correct place with an intensity of pre- 
cise vision—just upon the crest of the 
long swell that passed above the rosy- 
white tip. 

She stamped her foot mutinously, and 
her lips puckered in a pout. “ You won’t 
tell me anything,” she complained. 

“Tt will be great,” he said, drawing 
a long breath; “it’s cool out there on 
the bay.” 

“Yes, T know”—her’ enthusiasm, 
waiting only for a little encouragement, 
flamed up—“and the waters are just 
like liquid skies.” 

“At night the 
Mariveles,” he said. 


now 
rose 


idea 


the glossy saw 


sets red behind 


sun 
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“And the stars come down and play 
in the phosphorescence,” she said. 

They looked at each other a moment, 
astonished at this sudden burst of 
lyricism. 

“TI saw the little steamer this morn- 
ing,” he went “There’s a wide 
main-deck, but that ‘Il be full of people. 
But up above, behind the pilot-house, is 
a little There’s a long wicker 
chair, and close to it a skylight upon 
which one can sit. It will be moonlight. 
Do you mind smoking?” 

“The blue haze of a cigar, and the 
blue light of the moon,” she murmured, 
the vision in her eyes. 


“ 


on. 


space. 


said. 

“T must go pack my trunk,” she said. 

They were young pedagogues, come 
with a thousand like them the 
seas upon a transport cargoed with ro- 
mance. They were to teach their Malay 
brothers to work and be strong, and to 
govern themselves like Americans, wise- 
ly and without graft. But during that 
languid month passed upon the Pacific, 
their mission, in way, had sunk 
back to secondary importance. 

The quarantine passed much as they 
had surmised. There were rose sunrises, 
red sunsets, and golden days. The wa- 
ters were as blue as liquefied skies; at 
night the fish cut them in flaming phos- 
phorescent streaks, and about the bows of 
passing launches stars played, enmeshed 
in silver veils. He smoked; the blue haze 
of his cigar blended with the blue rays 
of the moon, and the murmur of their 
voices harmonized caressingly with the 
whisper of wavelets along the boat’s dark 
flanks. Then, one white and gold dawn, 
there was a running clang of anchor, a 
long roaring blast of the siren; the 
quarantine launch steamed back toward 
the Pasig as if in panic, and the little 
steamer began to glide. It crossed the 
bay, passed Corregidor, and _ turned 
south. For two days and two nights 


You are a darling!” he 


across 


some 
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the Vv slid upon a lacquer sea, past golden- 
beached islands, beneath a turquoise sky, 
and at broad the third day 
they came to anchor before a palm-lined 


noon ot 


city, shimmering white beneath the tor- 

sun. They transboarded to a 
and sailed off the round 
Half-way across the strait 
becalmed, and all night they 
watched the golden orb glide impercepti- 
bly through the stars. A wind 
sprang up and swelled the ragged sails, 
and at the boat ! lan- 
guidly upon a yellow beach lined with 
lithe palms, behind which a church spire 
peeped. “ Bacolod,” said the 
the lorcha. 

When, an hour later, they stood side 
by side before the division superintend- 
ent, he had _ the that 
should be hand in and he 
surplieced. He himself, 
ever, them to 
in the south, pony distance apart; and 
they settled down in the patient 
for transportation. 

Then, that three wait 
in Bacolod, something very terrible must 
have happened. 


rential 
loreha 
rising 
they 


toward 
moon. 


were 
blazing 
dawn 


ran its 


1ose 


arraiz of 


sensation 
hand 


contented 


they 
white- 
how- 
assigning 


with towns 


wait 
during weeks’ 
For when the quarter- 


master’s launch at length lay at 
on the edge of the reef, seeking 


anchor 
to cre- 
ate forgetfulness of her sloth in coming 
by a wonderful trepidating show of hur- 
ry to depart, voiced in a rageful whin- 
whistle, the girl went 
aboard in a banea foaming to the heave 
of twenty paddles; not with the boy, 
but Lieutenant White of the con- 
stabulary—a long, red-headed young man 
of dashing decision of The 
boy later. His boarding lacked 
the piratical efficiency of the flaming- 
haired lieutenant. He wore, in the first 
place, an air of exaggerated mournful- 
ness that gave him a vague appearance 
of being wet. Then, in his despairing 
indifference to life details, he had hired 
a paddler who was drunk and a banca 
that was cranky and leaked. At first, 
as he wished to die, he let it leak; but 
when the water had reached almost to 
his knees, a realization of the fact that 
they still in the shallows of the 
reef, and that drowning in water reach- 
ing only to the lower vest button is at 
best a performance both difficult and 
lacking in grace, forced him to a pre- 


ing of her tin 


with 


manner. 
came 


were 
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with 
that 


bailing 


About 


cipitous 


his Lukban 


time the joyous 


new 
sombrero. 
hombre at 


the paddle began to see Q. 
M. launches at all points of the horizon, 
to board 
them all, the banea began to spin on its 


and to his conscientious effort 


cranky bottom like a So there the 


boy stuck, between shore and boat, dili- 


top. 


gently bailing water out of a craft that 
tail, his body all 
hundred 

Of 
course, only two mattered. 
fact, they that 


minous something 


was chasing its own 
the 


eyes, 


atingle with pin - points 


these eyes, of 
In point of 
moment lu- 
that far 
from joy; but whizzing as he was, and 
bent at his treadmill toil, he had no 
for careful inspection, and his 
presented 


of garrulous 
were at very 


with was 


chance 
heated imagination them to 
full of laughter. Mean- 
while the fussy launch was blowing its 
little tin 
delaying it 
still 
the constabulary 
Lieutenant White 
Sibalay, down south), so that when 
finally a flung from the launch, 
fell across the boy’s knees, he clutched 
it as a 


him unholy 


lungs out as if he only were 
(while really the beach was 
with the paraphernalia of 
detachment which 
establish at 


strewn 
was to 
rope, 
line from heaven. Immediately 
his arms were pulled almost out of their 


He held on, 


its merry -go-round. 


The banea ceased 
He pulled hand 
over hand, the banea sizzled through the 
water, the shadow of the launch fell 
him, he another tug, the 
banea’s nose bumped the flanks of the 
launch—and he looked up into the smil- 
eyes of the red-headed 
The red-headed lieutenant 
fixed end of the 
the boy; but 
his heart. 
With an indiffer- 
ence, he made his way aft and sat down 
upon a box near the rudder-post. From 
there he had a very good view of the 
girl, who was talking to the red-headed 
lieutenant, scandalously him, 
the boy thought, and with smiles and 


tosses of 


S¢ kets. 


upon 


gave 


lieutenant. 
held the 
“ Thanks,” said 


thanks in 


ing 


rope. 
there were no 


air of sauntering 


close to 


the head and arching glances 
exuberant gestures that from the 
distance seemed to express an unwar- 
ranted understanding between them. As 
a matter of fact, she was saying: “It’s 
a fine day. I like the Philippines. I 
love teaching. Isn’t the water blue? I 


and 
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wish I could swim. Swimming is a 
good exercise, isn’t it? I can’t swim. 
I knew a boy once who could swim. He 
is dead now. His sister is a dear girl.” 
Really, she was thinking of something 
else. She was thinking that it is very 
exasperating when, after a little quar- 
rel, you meet a boy at the gangway of a 
launch, with eyes liquid with reproach 
and big with contrition, and that boy 
does not look into these eyes at all, but 
rudely turns his back and goes off by 
his lone, perverse self. And the ges- 
tures, the arch glances, the animated 
ond confidential demeanor, were a spec- 
tacle caleulated for the boy—to have him 
think that she didn’t care for him a whit, 
and hence make him sorry. 

But the boy didn’t know this. Or, 
rather, if within him he really knew it, 
he pretended to himself that he didn’t; 
he pretended that he thought that she was 
hollow and coquettish and false. For 
he wanted to be angry, and he wanted 
to have somebody to pity, which was 
himself. 

So, after bitterly feasting his eyes 
upon the scene for a long moment, he 
turned, and pulling upon a painter tied 
to the stern, drew the jolly-boat that 
was at the other end of it till it was 
beneath the counter, and sprang into it. 
Immediately he was much alone. Above 
him curved. the steamer’s stern; a mur- 
mur of. voices, crashes of loading mer- 
chandise, came to him—but he could see 
no one, and no one could see him. He 
lay at the bottom, a thwart across his 
shoulders, and, with his wet, flapping 
brimmed straw hat drawn down over his 
face, he thought. 

He reflected on the vanity of life 
and the tragedy of clothes; he brooded 
upon the perverse doom that pursued 
him. He had made, that morning, a 
monumental mistake. He had not put 
on his new yellow leather puttees. He 
had put on a white suit, which, what 
with the leaky banea and the absurd 
boarding, was now not white. He should 
have put on his khaki suit—with the 
yellow leather puttees: Leather leggings, 
he reflected, made the man; they gave 
him a certain dash unnoticeable in 
baggy white trousers dripping and turn- 
ed up at the bottom. And khaki, but- 
toned tight, produced an air of efficiency 





most pleasing. The red-headed lieu- 
tenant wore a tight khaki jacket and 
yellow leather puttees. But then, the 
boy thought with increasing gloom, even 
these things wouldn’t do him any good. 
He would still lack the brass buttons. 
The brass buttons—that was it. And 
the belt—the belt that tightens the waist 
and makes the whole body elastic. And 
the revolver, the big Colt’s hanging 
along the hip— 

Pride began to mingle with gloom in 
the boy’s mind, a certain satisfaction 
at the sudden, deep-cutting insight of 
life—now his, through the bitter lesson 
of disillusion. And after a while a 
frivolous impulse began to frolic with 
the severity of his contemplation. He 
thought that he would like to stand up 
on the thwart, peer over the counter, 
and see if the girl was still speaking to 
the red-headed lieutenant. Pride im- 
mediately knocked the suggestion into 
a cocked hat, and it was not till he had 
persuaded himself that what he wanted 
to see was not the girl, but the progress 
of the loading, that he did it. He 
tugged at the painter till he was beneath 
the overhang of the stern, then, catch- 
ing above with both hands, chinned him- 
self till his nose was over the bulwark. 
The loading was going on famously. 
Already the little steamer disappeared 
beneath layers and layers of camphor- 
wood boxes and matting-wrapped bales, 
over which women, old crones and chi- 
quitas, squatted, betel-chewing and chat- 
tering—the wives of the constabulary 
privates on the way to Sibalay. But 
really the boy had no time to notice all 
this. For as his blue eyes, with their 
dark brows, rose above the rail, followed 
by a nose curious as a squirrel’s, they 
looked up into two big brown orbs with 
golden glints. The girl was there, very 
near, poised one foot forward in a 
pretty posture of surreptitious search- 
ing. The sudden apparition of a top of 
head, two eyes, and a slightly uptilted 
nose she was not prepared for. “ Oh!” 
she said with a little seream—*“ oh, you 
seared me!” 

She had dropped back one step, and 
stood now with her right foot behind, 
her weight back, both hands tight 
against her heart. Her eyes were lu- 
minous with a suggestion of tears, and 
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her whole form palpitated with a most 
adorable The boy would 
have liked to spring up and reassure her 
with the comfort of his 
arm. But he was a bad boy. 
of his still 
mouth. 

“Didn’t intend to,” he said, and his 
hands let go the rail, so that like a flash 
the top of head, the eyes, the nose, were 
out the 
boy miser- 


excitement. 


strong right 
The cud 
bitter in his 


wrongs was 


again, and 
his 


of the girl’s sight 


once more sat in boat, 
ably triumphant. 

He sat there long, this time. 
Thumps of bales, crashes of boxes, the 
the 
sides, a babel of voices, came to him, but 
he had no curiosity. The rhythmic 
clanking of the anchor-chain, hoisted 
up link by link through hawser, shook 
him at last out of 


He clambered 
the rudder-post. 


too, 


grating of lighters against launch’s 


his despairing tor- 
aboard and squat- 
The boat 
It glided as upon 
azure ice; palm-lined promontories were 
back one—but 
boy was the girl. She 
with the lieuten- 
table, and they 


por. 
ted by 


gathering headway. 


was 


floating slowly 
what the 


sitting 


one by 
saw 
was forward 
ant at an improvised 
were Junching. 

The lieutenant spied the boy. 
have 


“* Come 
shouted with 
the vulgar generosity of the rival who 
of his place. The boy shook 
smile that 
“What’s the matter 
anyhow?” he imagined the 
to ask the girl over a bottle 
the girl shrugged her 
Some day, the boy decided, 
lieutenant, at the moment of 
would be able to trace back 
catastrophe to that indiscreet 
he had asked of the girl. 
Meanwhile the couple lunched gayly 
a most absurd proceeding, the boy de- 
cided, for by the dark power of inner 
reading so lately his, he could tell that 
the expedition was sentenced to end in 
disaster. In the west the sun had set in 
bloody splendor curtain of 
clouds, heavy as if of bronze, was rush- 
ing over the world like the sliding lid 
of a low that instinctively the 
swept the boat. 
blue to the east 
The sliding lid struck the 


on, something,” he 
feels sure 
his head negatively, with a 
was seasickish. 
with 
lieutenant 
of pickles 
shoulders. 
the 
doom, 


him, 
and 


his 
the 
question 


and now a 


box, so 
boy dodged as it 
The last crescent of 
disappeared. 


over 
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confines of the horizon, shut the world 
up hermetically and made it black. <A 
wind that seemed to from 
nowhere, and the launch began to 
plunge. Then the black vault ripped in 
jagged blue rents of lightning, and the 
thunder rolled dully within 
confines. 


arose come 


the heavy 


The girl was now lying in her long 
wicker chair forward, bundled in her 
blankets, a tarpaulin, placed by the lieu- 
tenant, protecting her from the spray 
which was springing upon the deck with 
little self-announcing hisses. The lieu- 
tenant had gone to see to his men. The 
boat-length of darkness lay between the 
boy and the girl, but by the vacillating 
light of the binnacle he could her 
face, marble white, with her eyes closed 
The 


hands 


see 


in an expression of vague suffering. 
boy anchored himself with both 
to the rail upon which he sat, for an 
impulse had almost dashed him off 
toward the binnacle, to step a-tiptoe till 
his eyes looked down upon the drooping 
eyelids. He fully mastered himself, and 
then, very methodically, filled his pipe 
and lit it. So that now, through her 
long Jashes, the girl could see the glow 
in the night, a beacon turned false. 

To the thunder’s battering the leaden 
vault of the heavens had cracked; the 
rain was falling, perpendicular, wind- 
less, with mournful violence, falling 
black out of a black sky, upon a black 
sea; and through it the little boat chug- 
chugged steadfastly, with the persist- 
ence and some of the dogmatie assur- 
ance of a righteous soul 
way through spiritual dangers. 


making its 


At the 


bow the Tagal piloto was peering ahead, 
Sud- 
denly both his arms shot out horizon- 


immovable as a mahogany statue. 


tally, and his voice rang out in the 
night: “Tras! Tras todo!” 

The helmsman behind pulled rage- 
fully at a bell, the deck began to boil 
with a churning movement beneath, and 
the boy felt his body incline forward. 
In the black smother ahead a more solid 
blackness delineated itself—a peaked 
island rising sheer. The launch stopped, 
turned to port, and chugged away in the 
direction from which it had come. 

But not five minutes later again the 
piloto’s arms shot out in arresting move- 


ment, again to his “tras todo!” the 
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churned backward and the boat 
stopped, almost upon a headland at the 
head of which a 
could be heard. 

This time the little boat went off to 
the right, and very slowly, too. “ Chug,” 
she said, wagging her nose distrustfully 
from side to and paused; 
another pause, 
seemed saying, “I wonder 
where that fool pilot is taking me?” 
“ Chug,” she said again—* Oh!” 

For she had bumped her distrustful 
nose against a coral reef rising sheer 
from a five-fathom bottom. A gigantic 
hand took the boy by the nape of the 
neck and bent him down till he sprawled 
flat upon the deck (which served him 
right); bales, trunks, and betel-chewing 
ladies rolled forward in indiscriminate 
avalanche; there was one long feminine 


screw 


hissing of breakers 


side, then 


during 


chug,” with 


which she 


shriek—and then a great silence. 
“Tras,” said the pilot, 
“ tras.” 


chokingly ; 
“ Chug-chug-chug: chug-chug-chug,” 
went the launch most willingly. There 
was a long grating. It was the keel 
sliding off, but every individual on that 
boat felt convinced that it was his own 
spine which was being scraped. 

The boy picked himself up, full of the 
sense of golden chance. But he was too 
He had taken 
but a few steps when he saw the tall, 
pliable form of the red-headed lieuten- 
ant bending over the long chair at the 
how. By this time, also, the pilot hav- 
ing in his three excursions definitely 
ascertained the 
the launch was 


slow and too far away. 


points of the compass, 
gliding serenely over a 
calming sea. 

The boy went back to his place, bitter 
with the sense of lost opportunity, and, 
as all those in his situation, he began to 
pray for its return. He wished the 
miserable little craft would go kerplunk 
against some kind obstacle at full speed, 
blow up into kindling, and disappear 
into a surging black sea, on the top of 
which would miraculously float two be- 
ings (the only two beings, evidently, of 
any importance on the boat). 

3ut the remarkable ill luck that had 
pursued him was still with him. 
stepped politely 
little steamer. 
wrinkles 


Rocks 
out of the way of the 
The smoothed its 
before it. very 


sea 


The 


heavens 


AND 
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entered into the conspiracy. 
ceased, the clouds dissolved 


The rain 
and finally 
the moon appeared, full-orbed, and pour- 
ed her enchantment the 
The boy swore, 

And upon a luminous sea, be- 
neath a luminous sky, through an air 
balm vibrating with bluish beauty, the 
little launch 


upon world. 


now, 


chug-chugged, glistening 
like a glowworm. The waters were as 
phosphorescent milk. Far to the left the 
coast showed its silver-sculptured palms; 
its scented exhalation was about the boat 
like a 
safety, of 


caress, a tender assurance of 
maternal solicitude. At the 
bow the girl opened her eyes, drew a 
deep, ecstatic breath. And the boy swore. 

After a time he began again to hope. 
From the milky the 
strange vapory forms were rising, to flit 
about in silent madness, like distracted 
dream-spirits. They slid over the milky 
with inconceivable swiftness; 
their unsubstantial bodies twisted, bent, 
concentrated, expanded ; their inchoate 
arms threw themselves to heaven, length- 
ened immeasurably, twisted 
about each wrung in 
grief, 


shimmer of 


sea 


surface 


themselves 
grotesque 
It was as if the sea, become god, 


other, 


were creating — creating malevolently, 
By 


t hey 


with weird malice of imagination. 
tens, by hundreds, by 
from the 
horizon - hemmed 


thousands 
the en- 
filled 
And 
then, as if at the hand-clap of their 
creator, they suddenly coalesced, and the 
whole world disappeared in the embrace 
of the fog. 

It was the fog of the tropical seas— 
rare and precious. 


sprang waters; soon 


tire ring was 


with their insane vapory coursing. 


It clung with insist- 
ence, soft and warm as the protecting 
breast of a bird to its nestling. The 
rays of the invisible moon pulsed in it 
in liquid opalescence. It was as if the 
world had been enshrined within a gi- 
gantic pearl, or rather as if the pearls 
of this sea of pearls had vaporized, and 
now hung, a luminous haze, about the 
boat. Along the flanks of the launch a 
bare three feet of streaming water was 
visible. Beyond, in front, to the left, 
to the right, the fog shut off everything 
with its luminous but impenetrable cur- 
tain. The boy began to hope. 

And his hope was to have its fulfil- 
ment. Suddenly the mystic charm of 
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the night was broken most hideously. 
There was a shock forward, the launch 
came almost to a dead stop, then churned 
on again; there was another shock, then 
shock after shock, the boat recoiling to 
each and charging on again. A ringing 
tattoo, as if some giant forward with a 
hundred arms were beating with clubs 
the bow of the boat, resounded, then a 
fusillade of crackling wood. Things 
scraped along the flanks, like the ten- 
tacles of a devil-fish. The boy peered 
out to the right, and in the luminous 
smother he made out a long line of bam- 
boo poles sticking out of the sea. “A 
fish-corral,” he cried. 

It was a fish-corral, one of those bam- 
boo labyrinths which the Visayan fisher- 
men erect upon the reefs to lure the 
fish; and the launch, with its happy-go- 
lucky piloto, was crashing right through 
it. It was not a dangerous act, in point 
of fact, but certainly a most terrible 
performance in point of noise. The boy 
moved toward the girl. 

But he took one step only, and stopped 
paralyzed. For she was coming to him, 
the girl of his longings, coming to him 
most extraordinarily. She lay in her 
chair, wrapped in her rugs, and along 
the narrow alley against the starboard 
rail she was gliding to him, chair and 
all, in a smooth, silent, irresistible sweep. 
A dryness came into the boy’s mouth, 
and his heart gave a big thump. He 
was in the presence of some wonderful 
psychic manifestation of the power of 
love, and his hair rose upon his head in 
reverence. At the same time he was 
aware of a decided desire within him to 
have the affair brought back to a more 
earthy plane. But the miracle contin- 
ued. On came the chair, with its pre- 
cious burden, in weird certainty of mo- 
tion. Amidships the girl half rose, her 
arms stretched forward and up, half to 
God, half to the boy, and smoothly she 
glided on, her arms imploring, her eyes 
dilated, her lips parted in most adorable 
fashion, the opalescent haze ringing her 
loosened hair in a halo. 

The boy flattened himself against the 
skylight, and leaning over as the chair 
passed, he whisked the girl up into his 
arms. The chair pivoted; then, keeping 
on, smacked against the stern bulwark 
and was still. 
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As many other psychic phenomena, 
this one had a material basis. One of 
the bamboo poles of the corral traversed 
by the launch, happening to lean in- 
board a few inches, had caught the back 
of the chair. As the pole, sunk in the 
bottom, held, and the launch was going 
forward, the chair, with its burden, had 
been rapidly whisked from bow to stern. 
In fact, it was the boy, upon the moving 
launch, who had gone to the girl in the 
motionless chair, and not the girl who 
had come to the boy, as was his egotis- 
tical impression. 

The boy worked out the problem in 
his mind. It took him some time; and 
when he was through, the girl was still 
in his arms, palpitating like a little bird 
jerked rudely out of its nest. Then the 
boy seemed to enter upon another course 
of cogitation, still in gentle self-abstrac- 
tion keeping his arms around his prey. 
And when he had reached his conelu- 
sion, he stated it aloud. “ Enough of 
this rot,” he said. 

And supporting the girl about the 
waist, he stepped to the stern, pulled 
upon the painter taut there, and with 
tender vigor heaved her over the rail 
and into the jolly-boat trailing behind. 
Then with the end of the rope in his 
hand he sprang down after her. 

For a moment the counter’ was 
above them and a milk-white churning 
beneath —then smoothly the steamer 
faded into the haze. The little boat 
yawed from side to side, cutting the 
water in two diminutive green wave- 
lets, which gradually disappeared as 
they came to a stop. And they were 
alone, upon the sea, in the mysterious 
privacy of the fog. 

When he had assured himself of the 
fact, the boy looked at the girl. She was 
in the stern-sheets; her shawl was 
wrapped about her shoulders and over 
her head in a hood, and she was motion- 
less as a statue of severity. The boy’s 
throat tightened a bit, but he sat upon 
the centre thwart, very calmly picked up 
the oars lying at the bottom, and slid 
them out between the holes. 

In another second there came what he 
expected. Somewhere in the depths of 
the fog arose the hysterical shriek of the 
little launch. “ Toot—toot—toot,” she 
cried; * toot—toot—toot, toot—toot— 
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toot!” The boy listened attentively, his 
head bent “It’s there,” he 
whispered to himself, pointing with the 
bow of the boat; “ right over there.” 

He dug his right oar deep into the 
water and took two strokes with the left. 
The little craft pivoted in a quarter- 
circle. Then very deliberately he pulled 
ahead, at the 
approaching screams of the launch. 
“ Toot—toot—toot,” the launch. 
The boy bent back and forth with a will. 
Suddenly he shipped his oars and sat 
still, peering tensely into the smother. 
Behind the boat a vague shadow cut the 
fog from left to right; it disappeared, 
the seared tooting died 
gradual diminuendo. 


to one side. 


straight right angles to 


came 


and off in a 

“ Fooled!” whispered the boy. 

He pulled a while longer, then once 
more shipped his oars. 
silence. At 
smacked up against the side as in play- 
ful invitation to a game of The 
girl still the haze as a 
halo around her hooded head. 

Quietly the boy rose, stepped across, 
and sat 


They were in a 
great intervals a little wave 
tag. 


sat motionless, 


down by her; gently he drew 
back the hood, and with stupor he saw 
glistening at the trembling tips of her 
eyelashes two little globules like dew- 
drops. 

“You are mean to me,” she said. 

Then an. opaque curtain seemed to 
drop away from before the boy’s eyes. A 
moment before he had thought himself 
deeply wronged, his heart trampled to 
hash, and was firm in a determination to 


And sudden- 


wring out an explanation. 
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ly he saw that his conduct had been atro- 
cious and that she was a saint. 

“You poor little girl,” he said, and 
he drew her head to his shoulder. “ You 
poor little girl,” he murmured again, 
drawling on the “ poor.” 

“You won’t do it again, will you, 
dear?” she asked, with an appealing lit- 
tle pout of her lips. 

The boy groaned, speechless before the 
vision of the enormity of his offence. 

“Never mind, dear,” 
suringly; “ you won't 


she said, reas- 


any more.” 

He seized her, and she lay in his arms 
like a child, her eyes gravely up into his. 
They were all alone, in a little boat, upon 
a big sea, enwrapped in fog. At 


And 


space 


times 
then they 
and eternity, 
and the only thing that existed in space 
and eternity was the ineffable attraction 
that drew these two souls together. 

She fell asleep toward dawn, and he, 
watching over her, a great swelling soft- 
ness in have at length 
For suddenly he awoke, a 
his ears. 


the fog drew closer. 


were two souls in 


his heart, must 
slept too. 
The fog had gone 
with the night and the moon, and upon 
the green resplendent sea, the 
sun, they floated embraced, in 
sight of the whole world. 

“Damn!” said the boy. Not a quarter 
of a mile away the launch was steaming 
toward them, shrieking its little lungs 
out in garrulous salutation. At the bow, 
far over, a coiled rope in 
hand, was the red-headed lieutenant. 

“Throw out the life-line,” said the 
boy, resignedly. 


sereech in 


beneath 
joyous 


leaning his 
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Nubian tribes of North 


MONG the 
A Africa the { 
for treachery, and on one 


Hadendoas bear a bad 
hame 


oceasion while on a hunting expedition 
I had a proot not only of this, but of the 
enmity that appears to be ingrained in 
their nature towards the white man. I 
was staying at a Beni Amer camp, when 
news was brought in one morning that a 
herd of elephants had been drinking at 


the village wells. This was too good a 
chance of sport to be lost, and taking 


three men with me, I set off in pursuit. 
Towards noon we reached that part of the 
jungle in which the animals were grazing, 


becoming aware of the fact before see- 
ing them from the sound of cracking 


branches which resounded on every side. 
Carefully the 
branches of the “kittar”—a species of 


erawling under thorny 


acacia 


I soon came across a fine tusker, 
and aiming belind the shoulder, fired 
and wounded him, but not fatally. <A 


tremendous commotion immediately en- 
sued, the whole herd crashing violently 
through the jungle and rushing headlong 
in the direction. We 
tracked the wounded animal until it was 
too dark when my men advised 
that we should return to the camp, the 
elephant having doubtless gone off to the 
Langgeb hills, some twenty miles away, 


away opposite 


to see, 


and as we were then on Hadendoa ground, 
remaining where we were was anything 
but safe. I, however, being very anxious 
to take up the trail with the first ray of 
daylight, overruled their objections, pro- 
posing that we should keep watch by turns 
during the night. 

Choosing a well-sheltered hollow in 
which thought we should be out of 
sight of the inimical tribe, we lighted a 
fire: and after a frugal meal—as, having 
brought for only 


we 


provisions one day’s 


march, I knew that our resources must be 
husbanded—I determined to take the last 
watch; for, being less used to fatigue than 
the natives, I felt that it was imperative 
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for me to secure an unbroken rest for 
some hours. I slept soundly till two 
o'clock in the morning, and was then 


awakened to take my turn. The stillness 
All nature slept ; and, alas! 
even on my watch I myself felt drowsi- 
ness overtaking me. To keep myself on 
the alert I and made up the fire, 
which was dying out, set the kettle on the 
boiled coffee, A fter 
this slight refreshment I spread my sheep- 


was supreme, 


rose 


embers, and some 
skin rug a couple of yards off, and turn- 
ing my back to the fire, kept a lookout 
in front, as, owing to the precipitous stony 
cliff that rose on three sides of our camp- 
ing-ground, I found it was next to im- 
possible for any one to enter except in 
that direction. Suddenly a log which had 
been charred quite through fell asunder, 
throwing out a large shower of sparks, 
while a bright flame shot upwards. To 
my surprise I beheld before me an ex- 
traordinary sight which held my attention 


fixed, though for a moment I did not 
realize what I saw. Immediately before 


my eyes was the diminutive figure of a 
native, evidently, from his mop of hair, 
one of the Hadendoa tribe, but only about 
two inches in height, spear in hand, which 
he was quivering up and down as if on 
the very verge of striking a blow, a fiend- 
ish grin distorting his countenance. My 
astonishment lasted but an instant. I 
quickly perceived that this was the reflee- 
tion in my spectacles of an enemy behind 
me, who must have slipped in while I was 
and that I was the object of the 
aim which in another second would have 
proved fatal. There was not time either 
to rise or turn, but flinging myself back- 
wards I seized the savage by his foot, and 
pulling him forward, happily upset him 
on his back and closed with him. 

The excitement and breathlessness of 
the struggle prevented me from calling 
out, especially as I had at first great dif- 
ficulty in retaining my hold of my foe, 
owing to the slipperiness of his greasy 


dozing, 
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skin, but the sand which stuck to him 
as we rolled over and over together soon 
enabled me to obtain a better grip. Luck- 
ily in our rough-and-tumble contest we 
knocked up against one of my hunters, 
who, although sound asleep till that in- 
stant, was on his feet in a twinkling, 
and quickly settled the matter by slip- 
ping a cord round the elbows and legs 
of the man, who was thus secured. 

Too exhausted at first to speak, I could 
only make signs to my men not to kill 
him, they being at once about to drive 
their spears into his body in the same 
manner that he had wished to run his 
own weapon into mine. They questioned 
him as _ to his name, where he had come 
from, and why he had wished to kill me, 
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but to no inquiry would he answer a 
single word, retaining the most dogged 
silence and an imperturbable counte- 
nance. Dawn soon broke, and keeping 
his arms still tightly bound, we took him 
with us many miles in the opposite direc- 
tion to that from which he had come, 
end carrying off his spear, we then let 
him go. 

My eseape had been marvellous, and 
was due not only to the reflection of the 
man in my spectacles, but also to the fact 
of his having gloated lingeringly over 
his unsuspecting prey; had he at once 
struck a decisive blow, my’ fate would 
have been sealed. 

To my great regret we soon discovered 
that it was impossible to track the “ tusk- 
er” any farther. Owing 
to the rocky nature of 











the country the spoor was 
entirely lost, we had not 
sufficient food for a pro- 
tracted march, and_ th 
proximity of the Haden- 
doas rendered it unsaft 
for us, being so few in 
number, to remain any 
longer in that part of the 
country. We therefore re- 
traced our steps to the 
Beni Amer camp, which 
we reached before’ sun- 
down, after a _ forced 
march, so to speak, of 
thirty -odd miles in less 
than eight hours, over 
some of the most difficult 
ground I ever’ crossed, 
and in a temperature of 
150 degrees in the sun. 

A subsequent encounter 
with another elephant, in 
which I fortunately came 
off victorious after a day 
of vicissitude never to be 
forgotten, oceurred when 
I was still with the Beni 
Amer tribe. On a _ cer- 
tain Thursday’ evening 
my hunters as usual came 
to make their salaam and 
request leave of absence 
for the morrow, Friday 
being their Sabbath, or 








THe NATIVE WAS 


ON THE VERGE OF STRIKING 


rest day. This I was noth- 
ing loath to grant. The 
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fatigues of the week had been great, and 
keen as my love of sport was, twenty-four 
hours of rest and leisure was a pleasant 
The result was, however, 
strangely different from the anticipation. 
Seon after daybreak on Friday a cow- 
herd came to my cook and desired him 
to tell the “ khawajah ”—a. e., 

that elephants had recently been drink- 
ing at the village wells and could not 
be far off. He also said that the 
spoor and stride one of them was evi- 
dently a very large one. I sprang up, but 
replied that I had given my hunters 
leave of absence for the day, and as they 
had_ told they would be off over- 
night to a neighboring camp, there was 


pre spect. 


“ master ” 


from 


me 


The cowherd 
at once offered his services, so I dressed 
without delay, and taking a hasty break- 
fast, was ready to start. I took two rifles 
with me—a heavy double barrel, which I 
gave to the cowherd to carry, and a light- 
er single barrel, which I carried myself. 
We went straight to the wells and ex- 
amined the spoor. Never had I seen so 
large a footprint. It measured twenty 
inches in diameter, showing at a rough 
ealeulation that the elephant stood over 
ten feet in height. The magnificent beast 
had evidently knelt while drinking, to 
draw the water, which was low, it being 
the dry season, from the well with his 
trunk, and after assuaging his thirst there 
was no doubt that he had bathed after 
the manner of elephants, drawing up the 
water and flinging it all over and round 
him, for the ground to a distance of 
several yards was still wet. He had thrust 
his tusks, while kneeling, into the damp 
ground, and the long deep holes that they 
had made were still intact. I took the 
man’s spear, and putting it carefully 
down one of the cavities, found to my 
amazement that it measured close upon 
three feet in depth. Knowing that an 
equal length of tusk to that which is 
visible is always embedded in the head 
of an elephant, this measurement showed 
that in this instance the tusks would be 
at least six feet long. Losing not a mo- 
ment, we made our way across the desert 
in the direction of a dense jungle some 
five miles off. On reaching it, in a space 
of time which would sound incredible to 
my readers, I found that, amidst a vast 
area of brushwood and almost impenetra- 


no one to accompany me. 
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ble 


with huge tamarind-trees and dém palms, 


vegetation which was interspersed 


there long ir- 
regular glades of barren paths, from six 
to twenty feet wide, almost entirely de- 
void of undergrowth, though the monster 
trees that towered on either side spread 


were, strangely enough, 


their great branches overhead and formed 
avenues of deep refreshing shade. 

Proceeding as noiselessly and yet as 
swiftly as might be, my guide and I 
were at last arrested by the unmistakable 
eracking of branches which indicated 
the vicinity of the quarry we were in 
search of. 

Suddenly a magnificent tusker, no 
doubt the animal that had drunk at the 
wells, ian te tek ool 
eatching sight of us, stood for an instant 
stock-still, not above sixty yards distant. 


emerged 


For only a moment, however, did our foe 
seem to hesitate as to the course he would 
pursue. Throwing up his trunk in a 
straight line above his head and spread- 
ing his colossal ears at right angles to 
his body to intensify the senses of hearing 
and smelling, he trumpeted forth a roar 
of defiance, and came running towards 
us at a brisk trot. 

My rifle was instantly at my shoulder, 
and knowing that it was impossible to 
penetrate the vast mass of muscular tissue 
situated at the base of the trunk with a 
bullet, I aimed at the temple and pulled 
the trigger, but to my dismay and horror 
the cartridge missed fire. The click of 
the falling hammer, however, arrested the 
beast for a moment, and with the unerr- 
ing sagacity of his kind he evidently 
scented fresh danger. Bringing his trunk 
down from its erect position, he coiled 
it tightly up below his tusks and came 
swiftly on. Now was my opportunity; 
the vital spot between and slightly below 
the eyes, which when penetrated by the 
smallest bullet would prove fatal, was 
clearly before me, and a steady aim was 
all that was needed to secure the prize. 
Dropping my lighter rifle, I stretched out 
my hand behind me for the heavy double 
barrel which my guide was carrying, but 
to my surprise received nothing! I swift- 
ly turned my head to ascertain the reason, 
and beheld my man, rifle in hand, running 
with all his might in the opposite direc- 
tion down the glade. 

I instantly saw that no choice was left 
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me if I would save my own life but to 
run too! Death was imminent; escape 
lay only in flight. Not even casting a 
glance at my weapon on the ground, I 
turned and fled, running on and on as 
hard as I could go, hearing the dull thud 
of the enormous pads at my heels and al- 
most believing that I could feel the hot 
breath of the infuriated animal actually 
on my neck, 

I know not how far I had gone when 
I found myself on the edge of a bank 
down which elephants had made a path, 
a descent of twenty feet or more, to the 
“khor” or dry bed of the watercourse 
which lay below. Darting down this path 
without a moment’s hesitation and going 
I knew not whither, I reached the khor 
and ran blindly on, sinking into the sand 
at every step. 

Suddenly my foot caught in something 
that lay half buried in the ground, and 
I fell headlong, measuring my length on 
the sand. A liana, of about twenty years’ 
growth, the size of a ship’s cable, some 
three inches in diameter, had tripped me 
up, but by the greatest good luck had 
thrown me close to an enormous tree 
round which it had clung, but which now 
lay at full length crosswise in the khor. 
This tree, at least seven feet in diameter 
and over eighty feet in height, had been 
uprooted by a fleod and had fallen from 
the edge of the bank where it had stood 
into the watereourse. The huge roots 
encrusted with mould and sand raised 
that part of the trunk nearest to them 
to a height of about five feet as it lay, 
while the remainder of it sloped gradually 
down till the top rested on the ground 
at the farther side of the “ khor.” 

IT at onee saw the advantage this tree 
would give me. Creeping under the trunk, 
I flung myself on the ground on the 
farther side and listened. But one 
thought filled my mind—had my enemy 
lost sight of me, or was he still in pur- 
suit? T was not left a moment in doubt; 
his eagle eye had evidently been upon me 
all the time, for his heavy footsteps 
slithered almost immediately down the 
bank, and with an angry bang he pushed 
his great chest against the tree and snort- 
ed out a threat. But for the moment he 
was baffled. Rage and disappointment 
filled his soul when he found that the 
spece under which T had crept was far 
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too small for him to pass through; neither 
could he climb ever. From the ground 
to the top of the fallen trunk at that 
end of it measured at least eleven feet, 
and this was a height he could not sur- 
mount. It then occurred to him that he 
might seize me with his trunk; stretching 
it towards me in a straight line from his 
forehead, he tried to grasp me, but I was 
beyond his reach. This effort was re- 
peated several times, and so aggravating 
did it become that, feeling secure in my 
retreat, I could not at last refrain from 
putting out my hand and giving the 
trunk a smart blow. No sooner had I 
done so, however, than I regretted the 
action, for I not only hurt my own hand 
by its rapid contact with the tense mus- 
cular tissue, but my impetuous action 
unfortunately caused the animal to 
change his tactics. Apparently reflecting 
for a moment as to his next move, he 
suddenly made a rush for the roots and 
ran rapidly round them. He was within 
an ace of getting me, but I quickly 
scrambled back again under the tree to 
the side he had left, and once more he 
was floored. He immediately turned and 
ran back to get me on the side I had 
come to, but as before I crept back 
under the trunk into safety, and he was 
again baffled. 

Our mutual manceuvres would have 
been amusing to a bystander, but to my- 
self they wore a serious aspect, for this 
little game of hide-and-seek actually 
went on between us four or five times, 
the monster running round and round 
the roots, and I creeping backwards 
and forwards each time, exhausted 
as I was, under the fallen trunk. I 
watched every movement of my enemy, 
with satisfaction so far, and yet with 
apprehension, for I knew that the sagac- 
ity of the elephant is almost boundless, 
and each moment I feared he would at- 
tempt to reach me»by some means for 
which I was not prepared. I soon found 
that I was not mistaken. He stood quite 
still for a moment and seemed to be hold- 
ing counsel with himself, evidently de- 
termined not to be beaten, and then he 
made off at a brisk pace down the length 
of the tree, till he came to the spot where 
it began to taper towards the top; there 
he halted, and at a point where it lay 
only about three feet from the ground 
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THE WISE OLD TUSKER STATIONING HIS PERSONAL BODY-GUARD 
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he was struggling through the withered 


he commenced to climb over it. 


branches, which just at that point were 
fortunately dense and probably hid me 
from his sight, I determined, having re- 
gained my breath, to seize this opportu- 
nity of making a rush for the bank and 
try a chance of escape once more in the 
forest, where I should be better able to 
run than in the sand of the watercourse. 

I did this with all possible speed, turn- 
ing only for a second at the top of the 
bank to see if my maneuvre had been 
observed. Alas! it had. My enemy was 
again in full pursuit of me. As before, 
my only chance was in flight. The jungle 
ut the part I then entered it was happily 
rather open, and I remembered that the 
natives had often told me that in flying 
from an elephant a great advantage could 
be gained by taking a zigzag course. I 
therefore turned abruptly to my right, 
putting on my best pace for fifty yards, 
then sharply to my left for another fifty, 
and so on, going right and left some half- 
dozen times, until I had gained the denser 
forest, where under a huge tamarind-tree 
I flung myself on the ground as before 
and kept a sharp lookout to see if the 
monster was still following me. 

To my consternation I perceived that 
in spite of my stratagem he was again 
in my wake. He had traced my first 
course, but to my great satisfaction I saw 
that he had not noticed my divergence 
from it, and that owing to his headlong 
pace he had overshot the point at which 
I had turned and gone beyond it a good 
sixty vards. Finding his mistake, he 
doubled back to pick up the scent, but, as 
the natives had said was often the case in 
similar circumstances, he had been thrown 
off the track each time I had zigzagged, 
the impetuosity of his pursuit increasing 
his difficulty in finding me. From where 
I lay, searcely daring to breathe, I could 
hear him making, most fortunately for 
me, hasty but fruitless rushes, first in 
one direction, then in another; but pres- 
ently he gave it up, having evidently 
lost my onward course, and took up my 
original trail on my way to the bank at 
the top of the “khor” in my first flight 
from him. Thus he had lost me, and had 
probably returned to the fallen tree. 
When the immediate sense of danger was 
past it was succeeded by one of intense 
Vor. CXTIT —No. 676.— 66 
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fatigue, and, utterly disinclined to move, 
I lay perfectly still where I was. What 
length of time thus expired while | was 
resting I cannot tell, but I was suddenly 
aroused by hearing a cry resembling that 
of a wild pigeon, apparently about a 
hundred vards distant to my right, after 
which silence ensued. A few minutes 
later this sound was repeated behind me, 


and, strangely enough, after another short 


interval this “coo coo” came from about 
twenty yards to my left. The repetition 
of this cry from different directions at 
the hottest part of the day, when all 
birds are silent, at length aroused my 
suspicions that it did not proceed at all 
from a bird, but that it was emitted by 
a human throat, and T then apprehended 
that my guilty gun-bearer, having seen 
from some hiding-place that the danger 
was past, had returned to look for me. 
I therefore replied to the signal, if such 
it was, by imitating the same note. On 
this the cowherd, for in truth it was he, 
slowly and sheepishly emerged from the 
brushwood and came towards me. At once 
[ commenced rating him soundly for 
having deserted me in the time of peril, 
but I had seareely uttered a word when 
he stopped me by excitedly whispering, 
“Tskut! iskut!” (hush! hush!); extend- 
ing his hand with energetic pantomime 
in the direction taken by the elephant. 
The rascal would not speak, and it was 
very evident that he did not wish me to 
do so either, though I could not at the 
moment determine whether his desire for 
silence arose from the probable proximity 
of our foe or from fear of the abuse I was 
ready to shower upon him. His subse- 
quent gesticulations clearly indicated that 
he was inquiring whether I wished to fol- 
low up the game or to return to the camp. 
In reply I signalled inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the rifle I had thrown 
down when the cartridge missed fire. He 
turned at onee, and beckoning me _ to 
follow, led me in almost a straight line 
to the glade where it lay. He picked it 
up in silence and handed it to me. I 
withdrew the cartridge, and replacing it 
with a fresh one, signed to him to track 
the elephant. Without hesitation he set 
off through the forest until we arrived 
at the path leading down the bank into 
the khor, and there he pointed out on 
the smooth white sand below the thre« 
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tracks that the animal had left—those 
in his first pursuit of me, those following 
me back to the forest, and those when 
having lost me he had returned to see if 
I had again taken refuge beneath the 
fallen tree. Arrived at the tree, we dis- 
tinctly saw his freshest tracks going up 
the khor along the foot of the bank. This 
we followed for nearly half a mile, when, 
passing under some dense foliage which 
reached from the top of the bank almost 
to the sand of the khor, my guide stopped 
and picked up a branch that had evi- 
dently been only recently torn down and 
dropped by our foe—the end where it 
had been bitten off being still moist, 
which showed that only a few seconds 
before it must have fallen from his 
mouth. By this sign we became aware 
that we were in his immediate vicinity. 
Giving my man the light rifle, I took 
the heavy double barrel from him, de- 
termined this time to be on the safe side, 
and cocking the right hammer, stealthily 
followed the tracks, going in front of 
the native. 

I had not proceeded more than twenty 
vards when a shout from behind made 
me turn, and there was the elephant 
sliding down the bank, again in pursuit 
of us. As I threw up my rifle he turned 
and came on as before in a direct line 
towards me, with his trunk well coiled 
up between, his huge tusks. Aiming at 
the vulnerable spot in the middle of his 
forehead, I fired. The bullet penetrated 
his brain, and the magnificent beast sank 
slowly to his knees, dying without a strug- 
gle. There lay my mighty foe, silent 
and immovable. 

An instance of the great sagacity of 
the elephant in preserving itself from 
the attacks of man, although almost in- 
credible, was related to me by an old 
hunter on whom I could thoroughly rely. 
He teld me that some years before there 
had been a well-known old bull elephant 
with a pair of magnificent tusks which 
had been long and earnestly coveted by 
every hunter in that part of the country. 
Their wise old owner, however, knew that 
he was hunted, and had hitherto frus- 
trated all efforts to capture him. With 
a view to his safety he made it a rule 
never to wander from the rest of the herd, 
but, on the contrary, always keep as much 
as possible in the midst of them, and it 


had been ascertained that he never slept 
without having posted sentries all around 
him. On the occasion of which the 
hunter was then telling me he said that he 
had climbed up into a tree, a dém-palm, 
to view the herd from a safe position, 
hoping to find the bull by chance un- 
guarded. It was noontide, and the vet- 
eran required his nap. The scene that 
followed was unique. The old tusker 
went quietly round from one to another 
of his followers and drove them out into 
the places they were to occupy, making 
them stand in a large circle, several yards 
from each other, with their heads out- 
wards, so that they would be sure to 
hear or see any approaching foe. Most 
of them were evidently well tutored 
to their work, and understanding what 
they had to do, quietly obeyed, and 
took up the posts assigned them; but 
one young male turned refractory and 
ran off. The old tusker ran after 
him, and heading him, pushed him 
back, lashing him with his trunk till he 
had got him into position egain. No 
sooner, however, was he placed than he 
broke loose a second time, and was again 
pursued, but this time the punishment 
was increased by a sound prodding. 

After screaming with pain and trum- 
peting with rage, the unruly one was 
brought to obedience, and then a pretty 
scene took place. Two full-grown fe- 
males—we may suppose the mother and 
aunt or two sisters of the rebel—went 
up to console and comfort him. They 
stroked him gently with their trunks, 
rubbed their heads against him, and evi- 
dently advised him to be a good boy and 
remain where he was. The veteran being 
confident that at last all was satisfactory, 
placed himself in the open space in the 
centre of the circle, and standing, as ele- 
phants invariably do while sleeping, took 
his midday rest, and the hunter saw that 
any attempt to get at him on that ocea- 
sion was, as usual, hopeless. 

This sagacious old animal managed to 
preserve his life to a very advanced age, 
but when infirm and feeble he was ex- 
pelled by a young rival from the herd, 
and wandered off to Abyssinia, where he 
was ultimately shot. Had the Nubians 
possessed firearms at the period when he 
was in his prime, this would doubtless 
have been his fate many years previously. 
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A Personal Offering 


BY GRACE 


ISS MARY MARTHA came slow- 
M ly up through the garden with 
a dozen fresh eggs in her apron. 

It was a very little garden, almost filled 
hy a great lilac-bush which overhung the 
cottage, and by an infinitesimal patch of 
which a was grazing. 
Something vaguely suggested that there 
not 


green on cow 


was too much of anything about 
the place. 

Miss Mary Martha named 
for the Biblical sisters. In her youth she 
had been known as “ Mary,” but of late 
years people generally called her “ Mar- 
tha”; and as she came up the path, like 
Martha she troubled about many 
things. It wanted but a week to Easter, 
and the egg-and-butter money, religious- 
ly put aside for this purpose through the 
year, amounted to a notable sum for 
“ offering.” Miss Martha could not re- 
member a year when the cow and hens 
had done better. She could not remem- 
ber, either, a year when the money had 
not been thus devoted; her mother had 
maintained the practice till she died, 
when the duty had devolved upon Miss 
Martha. She expected to fulfil it in her 
turn until she died. Miss Martha’s whole 
life had been a rigid struggle to do her 
duty. But somehow to-day the ability 
to do it with such a satisfactory com- 
pleteness this Easter, which ought to 
have been so sustaining, roused instead 
a sense of protesting injustice in Miss 
Martha’s soul. She felt a kind of indig- 
nation towards her hens, as if they were 
part of a conspiracy against her. 

For it had been a particularly hard, 
dreary winter—a winter in which she had 
to deny herself even the few small re- 
maining indulgences of her life, reaching 
bed-rock, as she felt, with the cutting off 
of the library subscription. The leak- 
ing shingles of the southwest roof cor- 
ner had not effected her half so much. 
She had gone through it all with a grim 
endurance which fenced off neighborly 


had been 


was 
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sympathy as if by barbed wire; nobody 
had heard a single-complaint from her; 
it had needed this day of sudden, blos- 
soming spring, quick and warm 
reviving life, to make her all at once 
rebel, As she stepped under the lilac 
it was faintly purple all over, and great 
whiffs of fragrance blew out of it with 
every little breath of air. 
“T never remember its 


with 


budding so 
early—not since I was a girl,” thought 
Miss Martha, and memories of other 
Fasters upon her. Miss Martha 
loved lilaes—only she remembered why; 
for a moment she looked like the other 
half of her name. Then she gave herself 
a little shake and became Martha again. 

“Tt feels like a real warm early spell; 
I must get out my straw bonnet and 
freshen it up a mite for Sunday,” she 
thought, and sighed heavily. 

“T s’pose everybody else will have a 
new bonnet—even Mrs. Stebbins,” 
went on, communing with herself, with a 


came 


she 


glance of disdain at her neighbor’s gar- 
den. Mrs. Stebbins always managed to 
have something new every Easter, 
Miss Martha was morally sure her neigh- 
“ 


vet 


bor’s “offering” was far less than her 
own. 

And it was not only Louisa Stebbins; 
there were plenty more of that kind in 
the village, thought Miss Martha, severe- 
ly; they were the folks who commonly 
“made a lot” of Easter. For herself, 
she looked forward to the Christian 
festival without joy or elation. It was 
a time for making an exposition of pov- 
erty,—for going to church in a shabby 
bonnet and thrice-turned gown, when 
everybody else flaunted something new. 


Tt only made her hug more closely the 


secret consciousness of superior piety, and 
annually sit in harsher judgment on those 


with less—which was equivalent to a 


little more barbed wire between her and 
her neighbors. 


Only this morning—whether it was the 
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lilae budding so unduly with its mes- 
sages out of all past Easters, or whether 
merely the limit of endurance had been 
reached, her sense of dreary resentment 
grew and mounted. 

“Why, only see that lilac budding al- 
ready!” exclaimed a fresh young voice,— 
and then the speaker, catching sight of 
Miss Martha, blushed and moved on with 
a rather stiff bow. It was Etta Wilson, 
one of the prettiest girls in the village. 
For a moment Miss Martha had hoped 
she was going to stop—but none of 
the young people ever did stop to talk 
with Miss Martha; and the next, she 
could hear Etta bubbling over to Mrs. 
Stebbins across the garden fence. All 
the young people stopped to chat with 
Mrs. Stebbins. 

“T just had to come round and tell 
you about it,” she heard Etta say, laugh- 
ingly. “It’s a Leghorn, and I’m going 
to have mull and pink roses on it.” 

“That ‘ll be just as becoming as can 
be,” Mrs. Stebbins responded, sympathet- 
ically. “TI thought of getting me a deep 
red rose myself; TIT do like to feel fresh 
and summery for Easter if I don’t any 
other time.” 

Miss Martha heard her grimly. How 
about the folks, she thought, who never 
had anything summery or fresh for 
Faster or any other time?—did it ever 
oecur to Mrs. Stebbins, or yet to Etta 
Wilson, to think about them? The price 
of their Easter clothes would go a good 
way towards making some folks feel sum- 
mery—some folks she knew. And yet 
Louisa Stebbins was a favorite with the 
whole village. “Oh, send for Mrs. Steb- 
bins,” every one was always saying in 
emergencies, and now Etta Wilson must 
even come round to talk over an Easter 
hat with her. Not that Miss Martha 
had anything against Etta—she cherished 
a secret admiratiomw for her, indeed; she 
knew Etta not only “ made a living” as 
milliner’s clerk, but “helped at home” 
also. Probably, too, being in the trade, 
she got things cheaper; still—a Leghorn 

and pink roses! 

Miss Martha went grimly into the house 
and climbed the stair to the attic, clean 
and bare like everything else about the 
place. She had to secant the house of 
everything but labor, but it robbed no- 
body—not even the heathen—if she kept 
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it spotlessly clean. She would just as 
willingly have expended the same labor 
upon the heathen had they been at hand. 

She opened an ancient trunk and took 
out the bonnet and a shoulder-wrap. In 
the spring sunshine streaming in through 
the open window they showed utterly 
shabby—brown, rather than black, with 
age, end the bits of ribbon and veil which 
formed the forlorn adjuncts were hope- 
lessly rusty. 

“T’ll look a good deal more like an 
object of charity when I get those on 
than some they call so,” thought Miss 
Martha, surveying them bitterly. Every 
fibre in her revolted. 

Poverty and pride are of no race, but 
the New-Englander alone has never been 
able to disconnect poverty from “ shift- 
lessness "—the antique, pet, picturesque 
one and only sin for which New Eng- 
land has no place and no forgiveness. 
To be poor and of New England, there- 
fore, has always been to taste a distilled 
bitterness, and underlies, however in- 
nocently, a vague moral shame before 
one’s self. And to be poor and published 
so is the final crucifixion of New England 
pride. Miss Martha had drained the bit- 
terness and undergone the crucifixion 
through successive years,—but to-day she 
let the bonnet and cape fall on the floor 
and walked despairingly to the window. 

From it she looked straight down into 
the triumphant purple of budding, sway- 
ing lilac. It was not the hour of cruci- 
fixion, but of resurrection. Why should 
she alone have no part in it? 

She saw herself once more sneaking 
late into the sanetuary, and hurrying 
forth almost before: benediction to escape 
the greetings, pointed with glances, of her 
neighbors, many of whom would not 
have put in their envelopes on the plate 
half as much as she in hers. And in her 
heart there would be exactly what there 
was now—nothing remotely akin to an 
Faster spirit, but only pride, uncharita- 
bleness, and a submerging sense of in- 
justice. Was that the kind of offering 
meet for the Giver of lilacs? Well, it 
was the only kind He was likely to get 
from her, thought Miss Martha, with a 
fierce sincerity. He should have the 
money same as ever, for that, she sup- 
posed, was a duty, but as for pretending 
to be a “cheerful giver,” she wasn’t,— 
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not while things went this way; and 
whatever else she was, she wasn’t a 
hypocrite !—she would be honest with her 
Maker, if she couldn’t be cheerful. There 
would be plenty of the cheerful kind, 
right there in the church, with new bon- 
nets—and mighty slim offerings in their 
envelopes sometimes, too! 

Miss Martha lifted her head proudly 
and walked across the garret to a small 
looking-glass hanging above the banished 
mirror, She surveyed steadily in its 
depths the fretful, discontented lines 
which never had stood out so cruelly 
clear as in this searching spring sunlight. 

As she gazed, the tears sprang to her 
eyes—tears of sheer pity for herself. 

“I’m getting worse and worse,” she 
thought. “Ill have to do something— 
pretty quick, too. No wonder folks don’t 
care to come to see me.” “ Folks” meant 
Etta Wilson. It was always towards the 
voung that Miss Martha’s heart most 
vearned with the passion of its own un- 
spent vouth. 

“] guess I could look pretty near as 
well as some folks—if I had the chance,” 
she thought, wistfully;—and now “some 
folks” meant Mrs. Stebbins. 

She locked again at the bonnet and 
wrap lying on the floor; no, they were 
hopeless, sickening,—there was no resur- 
rection in them conceivable, in keeping 
with that which was stirring the very 
sods of Miss Martha’s soul. And no 
money in the house except the butter- 
and-eges money, which she looked upon 
as already the property of her Maker,— 
since “Who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord.” 

The poor!—was there anybody much 
poorer than she? Miss Martha asked her- 
self hitterly—and then stood stricken. 
She had been “poorer than poverty ” all 
her life, but never in that life had it 
occurred to her as possible to number her- 
self among “the poor.” Hers had been 
a superior station and degree from which 
she had econdescended as patroness to these 
—“the poor.” The thought which swept 
her now like a wave left her shaking 
from head to foot. She dropped into the 
nearest chair to think it out. To begin 
with, she had a roof above her head, al- 
beit lacking shingles. And she was in 
no immediate danger of starvation. 
Could such a one be strictly called 
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“poor”? And yet—was she in no danger 
of starvation? she asked herself with sud- 
den passion. Were there not more kinds 
of hunger than one? Had it not been 
said that man does not live by bread 
alone, and wasn’t she starved clear 
through for the books she had done with- 
out,-—the twenty-five-cent concerts she 
had denied herself,—the seraps of hu- 
man intercourse and neighborhood life 
her unutterable shabbiness had deprived 
her of? She had never in her life turned 
away a beggar from her doorstep if “ will- 
ing to do an hour’s work,” but she had 
turned persistently from “the beggar in 
the heart,” willing to work any number 
f hours through any number of years, 
and only asking, after all, a meagre crust 
of satisfaction. 

Miss Martha stood upright suddenly in 
the strength of her excitement. 

“T guess Tle made me in His image 
as much as anybody,” she said to herself, 
solemnly, “and I guess I’ve done about 
all IT knew to spoil it. T guess I ain’t 
such a great sight more pious than other 
folks. I quess I’m a fool!” she con- 
cluded, with emphasis, and picking up 
the rusty bonnet and wrap, she flung them 
into the trunk and shut it with a snap. 


Etta Wilson looked up in surprise from 
the ribbon she was folding when Miss 
Martha entered the shop. 

“T want to see a bonnet-form,” began 
Miss Martha, turning over the things on 
the counter in a bewildered way, “ and— 
some ribbon.” 

“Tid you want it for yourself?” asked 
Etta, formally, with a doubtful glance 
at her customer. 

“ Yes—it’s for me; I don’t know ex- 
actly myself what I do want,” answered 
Miss Martha, looking helplessly at the 
girl, “Something suitable—and for 
Easter—and not too expensive.” 

Some new accent in the voice or glance 
touched Etta. 

“Perhaps I can help you,” she said, 
impulsively, coming out from behind the 
counter. “ These are our spring shapes,- 
suppose you try this one?” 

“Tm sure I’d be grateful,” began Miss 
Martha. “Oh, I could never wear that!” 

“Why not?” Etta was smiling. “ Just 
let me try it;—Zit’s very becoming. 


Why, Miss Martha,” she broke off with 
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delight, “do look at yourself ! You look 
young,—and the lilaes are the very color 
of those in your yard,” she added, with 
innocent art. 

Miss Martha looked, and gasped ever 
80 slightly. 

“ Tt—it does seem to suit me,” she said, 
faintly: “but I’m afraid it’s too youthful 

and too dear.” 

“The idea!’ exclaimed Etta. “It’s 
just perfect for you. The price,” she 
added, dubiously, after consulting a tag, 
“is four and a half.” 

“Oh, then it’s no use thinking about 
it.” Miss Martha put the bonnet down 
hastily. “I couldn’t put that much into 
a bonnet,” but she sighed as she said it. 

The girl’s face fell in sympathy; she 
glanced about the room at the other bon- 
nets and back at Miss Martha, then her 
face brightened. 

“T’ll tell you what, Miss Martha,” she 
said, “you might buy a shape—we have 
the same in a little coarser straw for 
seventy-five cents, and you can get a good 
width of ribbon for fifteen a yard and a 
spray of lilae for thirty-five cents, and I 
dare say you have something that will do 
for a erown-lining,—why, you could fix up 
that bonnet for less than a dollar and a 
half,” she wound up with enthusiasm. 

“Then that’s what I’d better do,” said 
Miss Martha, brightening. 

She paid for her purchases with reck- 
less haste, but with the package in her 
worn gloves she hesitated. 

“ Would you mind,” she asked, diffident- 
ly, “my looking at that bonnet again? 
I ain’t any great at trimmin’, but I guess 
if T ean study it once more I can, maybe, 
make out to copy it somehow.” 

Etta Wilson hesitated but a moment. 

“Tf you'll let me—I'll come round 
right after supper to-night and trim it 
for you,” she said, diffidently, in her turn. 
“Tt won’t take me half an hour to do 
the whole thing, and—why, Miss Martha, 
I'd just love to do it!” 

“Would you, really?” faltered Miss 
Martha. She looked into the girl’s eyes 
doubtfully, and suddenly something fine 
passed. between them. “T wish you 
would!” said Miss Martha, impulsively. 
“And mebbe,” she continued, recklessly, 
“vou could advise me about gettin’ a 
shoulder-wrap? I can’t spend more’n two- 
fifty for it.” 


Etta’s cheeks began to glow; she looked 
at the clock. 

“You wait fifteen minutes, Miss Mar- 
tha,” she said, “and IT’ll go with you 
to Smith and Thayer’s; I know one of 
their head clerks,” she added, the glow 
deepening. 

When Miss Martha walked into her 
own yard, two hours after noon, it was 
with a dazed sense of changed identity. 
She looked at the lilae-bush, as if expect- 
ing to find that changed too, then furtive- 
ly opened a corner of the bundle she ear- 
ried and matched the shop lilae against 
the other. 

“Tt’s exactly the same shade,” she 
sighed, with unfathomable content. 

Under the lilae in the bundle lay not 
merely the shoulder-wrap, but a pair of 
pearl-gray gloves; Etta had not allowed 
her to buy black; she must have them 
“light and Eastery.” 

Miss Martha herself felt so light and 
Eastery that evening, under the excite- 
ment of a fresh young face opposite and 
the evolution of the bonnet beneath Etta’s 
skilful fingers, that the long-silent floods 
were unsealed, and she told the girl many 
things she had not spoken of to any one 
for yvears—so many, that Etta began dim- 
ly to feel how naturally Miss Martha 
might have once loved lilaes as she her- 
self loved pink roses. 

All the following week Miss Martha 
worked with an energy unknown in years. 
She was fixing over the old black silk 
that had been her mother’s, under Etta’s 
directions, and while she worked she 
planned—and often she smiled. She had 
paid up the library subscription; two 
delightful books lay on the sitting-room 
table waiting to be read; two equally de- 
lightful oratorio tickets were tucked away 
in the top bureau drawer; shingles could 
wait in spring weather, and it had given 
her an altogether new thrill to see Etta 
Wilson’s surprised and happy flush when 
she accepted the oratorio invitation. 
Now Miss Martha was busy with other 
potentialities. She contemplated buying 
a few more Plymouth Rocks, and trying 
the effect of a richer diet on the cow. 


Easter morning she was up very early. 
Tt was just such a wonderful day as that 
of a week before, and the sound of the 
first bells came through the open window 
borne on the perfume of the lilac now in 
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A PERSONAL OFFERING. 


full bloom—or bearing it; Miss Martha 
was uncertain which. 

“T don’t know why I don’t feel real 
mean and selfish,” said she, consideringly, 
to her image, as she fastened the pearl- 
gray gloves and contemplated the little 
lilac bonnet nodding above the soft hair, 
and the almost frivolous frills of the 
shoulder-eape. “ But I don’t—and it’s no 
use pretending. I don’t know when I’ve 
felt so good and pleased with myself—not 
to mention other folks.” 

She stopped once in the kitchen to pick 
up a little basket, and again in the gar- 
den to fill the empty space on top with 
blossoming lilac. Then she walked down 
to Mrs. Doyle’s cottage and knocked at 
the door. “TI s’pose,” said Miss Martha, 
a little awkwardly, “ you’ll think it silly, 
but P’ve brought you a basket of Easter 
eggs. I amused myself makin’ them like 
we did when we were girls. I ain’t made 
any for years; knowin’ you couldn’t get 
out to church, I thought mebbe you'd 
enjoy them.” 

“Why, Mary Martha!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Doyle, leaning forward in her invalid- 
chair. “ Now TI eall that real neighbor- 
ly. Tell the truth, I was feeling a mite 
down, seein’ all the folks go by and not 
bein’ able to get out even on Easter,— 
but this is real divertin’s My sakes!— 
that’s made out of your old dimity, ain’t 
it ?’—she held up one of the flowered eggs 
—‘and that gray with lilac sprays—you 
wore that one Easter—the Easter Seth 
Slocum was keepin’ you company—” 

“Yes,” said Martha, hurriedly, “so I 
did;—it hasn’t come off very well; we 
didn’t use aniline dyes those days.” 

“T guess we didn’t! I declare, you 
ain’t changed so much—you’re lookin’ 
real young and like old times, Mary 
Martha,” commented Mrs. Doyle, survey- 
ing the figure before her. “I guess lilac 
always was your color.” 

“T guess so,” replied Miss Martha. “I 
haven’t worn it much of late. Well, I 
must be runnin’ along, but I miean to 
come round soon and see if you’ve re- 
membered the rest of those egg-dyes.” 
“So do,” said Mrs.- Doyle, heartily. 
You’ve given me a real Easter feelin’, 
and I’m more’n obliged to you, Mary.” 

She used the old name unconsciously, 
but Miss Martha started at the unexpect- 
ed sound. She walked down the village 
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street in a strange beatitude, expanding 
with every step in the spring sunshine. 
Her thoughts were far away, where the 
Past and the Future met; only when she 
came to the church, instead of “ sneaking 
in,” she walked serenely to the seat she 
had occupied so many years. The pulpit 
was abloom with lilacs from her own 
bush, and to Miss Martha’s restored spirit 
the whole service seemed full of fragrance 
and wonder, and warmth and 
beauty. When the plate came round, she 
laid her envelope with its solitary dollar 
upon it with tranquil composure. She 
had almost let the plate go by, indeed, so 
absorbed was she in making another and 
larger offering. 


peace 


The minister, coming to 
thank her after the service, was struck 
with the expression of her face. 


“Why, Miss Mary,” he 


exclaimed, 


“vou look as bright and happy as your 


own flowers,—and they were an inspira- 
tion and a joy.” 

“T’m pleased to hear it,” said Miss 
Martha. “I don’t know how TI never 
came to think of it before—though it 
isn’t every year they’d be in bloom for 
such an early Easter. As for me,—I’m 
feeling real well and bright—real alive, 
and I want you should cut me out a good 
lot of work to do in the parish this year.” 

“T’'ll come and talk it over,” said the 
minister, cordially,—then something im- 
pelled him to add, with a smile at Mrs. 
Stebbins, standing near, “but, for that 
matter, you have the best of all advisers 
next door; Mrs. Stebbins can tell you 
more about good works in my parish 
than I can.” 

Mrs. Stebbins’s sunny face, under the 
new red rose in her hat, blushed to its 
color with pleasure. “ Well, you see,” she 
responded, with a frank laugh, “ there 
isn’t much else I can offer, to speak of, 
except good works, so I have to try to 
make it up that way, somehow.” 

Miss Martha’s eyes met hers with a 
swift, new intelligence and sympathy. 

“That’s just my case,” she said. “TI 
don’t feel I’m going to be able to spare 
so much money in the future as I have 
in the past, and J want to make it up.” 

The minister smiled again. 

“ Well—I think you'll both find enough 
to do. Money is wanted badly enough, 
but, after all, there are always a good 
many more people ready to give a dollar 
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than to give themselves.” He shook 
hands with them both and passed on. 

The two women eyed each other furtive- 
ly. There had never been much intimacy 
between them; the rock of Miss Martha’s 
piety had forbidden. 

“T’ll come in,” said Mrs. Stebbins, sud- 
denly, “and talk things over right after 
supper, if you like.” 

“T’d be real pleased,” said Miss Mar- 
tha, in response, with a dizzy sense of 
vast opening social vistas. “If you’re 
goin’ home, Tll walk right along now,” 
she added, boldly, and the two fell into 
step, side by side. 

Magnitudes possessed Miss Martha’s 
soul; she could not have spoken of her 
own volition. 

“That’s a real becomin’ bonnet and 
wrap you’re wearin’,” said Mrs. Stebbins, 
after several side glances at details. 

“T’m glad you like it,” returned Miss 
Martha, serenely. She was listening to 
the singing of the birds, feeling the sun, 
wondering dumbly at the extraordinary 
heauty of this particular Easter. 

“Every one was saying,” continued 
Mrs. Stebbins, “ how well you was lookin’; 
seems to me you've fleshed up quite a 
bit, haven’t you, this spring ?” 

Fleshed up!—what a phrase for increase 
of the spirit! But Miss Martha an- 
swered imperturbably, 

“T guess likely it’s my bonnet; colors 
make a sight of difference.” 

They pursued their way, each thinking 
her own thoughts. 
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“T wonder how the ec’llection turned 
out to-day?” observed Mrs. Stebbins, with 
mild interest. “It’s a grief to me that 
I can’t put more in; but, there, I just 
can’t, and be fair to the folks at home. 
I s’pose you made your usual offerin’?” 
she added, casually and a trifle wistfully. 

“No,” said Miss Martha, “I didn’t ;— 
not just ’s I’ve been accustomed. The 
fact is, I put most of mine into a per- 
sonal offerin’—a case I knew about.” 

“You don’t say!” responded Mrs. Steb- 
bins, her gentle face wearing an animated 
yet considering look. “ Well, I don’t 
know but it’s really the best and most 
Christian way, when you’re sure of the 
case. I hope *twas a real worthy sub- 
ject,” she added, with instinctive caution, 
not untouched by curiosity, “and a real 
needy one?” 

They had come to Miss Martha’s gate, 
and in Miss Martha’s eyes, fixed on the 
lilae-bush, there was something approach- 
ing a twinkle—the promise of future har- 
vests—as she answered gravely, after a 
barely perceptible hesitation, 

“Well, she was needy enough,—and I 
guess she was as worthy as most.” 

She held out her hand as she said it, 
turning upon Mrs. Stebbins a face so 
serencly happy that Mrs, Stebbins in- 
stinctively exclaimed with the hand-clasp, 

“ Well, good-by, and I wish you a hap- 
py Easter, Miss Mary.” 

“That makes three times,” thought 
Miss Martha, as she walked, illuminated, 
past the lilac-bush into the house. 


The Deeper Vision 


BY CONSTANCE FOHNSON 


H°% small this earth must be, which cannot hold 
Myself at peace together with my grief 
Within its little limits——nor enfold 

My sorrow, bursting forth to seek relief. 


And yet how great it is when it expands 
Into a world of earth and heaven and spheres! 
And that which was too small to hold my tears 
Contains a God.—unites the eager hands 


Of dead and living—bridging space and years. 
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SOLDIER BOY AND SHEKELS 
‘“ 


ID you do as I told you’ Did 
you look up the Mexican Plug?” 
“ Yes, I made his acquaintance 
before night and got his friendship.” 
“T liked him. Did you?’ 
“ Not at first. He took me for a rep- 
tile. and it troubled me, because I didn’t 
know whether it was a compliment or 


not. I couldn’t ask him, because it 
would look ignorant. So I didn’t say 
anything, and soon I liked him very 


well indeed. 
you think ?”’ 
“Yes, that is what it was. 
very rare, 
nowadays.” 
“Ts that so? What is a reptile?” 
“Tt is a plantigrade circumflex verte- 
brate 


Was it a compliment, do 


They are 
the reptiles; very few left, 


bacterium that hasn’t any wings 
and is uncertain.” 
“Well, it—it sounds fine, it surely 
does.” 


“ And it is fine. 
you are one.” 

?% It seems wonderfully grand 
and elegant for a person that is so hum- 
ble as I am; but I am thankful, I am in- 
deed, and will try to live up to it. It is 
hard to remember. Will you say it again, 
please, and say it slow?” 

“Plantigrade circumflex vertebrate 
bacterium that hasn’t any wings and is 
uncertain.” 

“Tt is beautiful, anybody must grant 
it; beautiful, and of a noble sound. I 
hope it will not make me proud and 
stuck-up—I should not like to be that. 
It is much more distinguished and hon- 
orable to be a reptile than a dog, don’t 
you think, Soldier ?”’ 

“Why, there’s no comparison. 
awfully aristocratic. Often a 


You may be thankful 


am. 


It 


duke is 


is 





ever associate with me, but I reckon he’ll 


be glad to when he finds out what 
I am.” 

“You can depend upon it.” 

“T will thank Mongrel for this. He 


is a very good ‘sort, for a Mexican Plug. 
Don’t you think he is?” 

“Tt is my opinion of him; and as for 
his birth, he cannot help that. We can- 
not all be reptiles, we cannot all be fos- 
sils; we have to take what 
be thankful it is no worse. 
philosophy.” 

“For those others ?” 

“Stick to the subject, please. Did it 
turn out that my suspicions were right ?” 

“Yes, perfectly right. Mongrel has 
heard them planning. They are after 
BP’s life, for running them out of Med- 
icine Bow and taking their stolen horses 
away from them.” 

“ Well, they’ll get him yet, for sure.” 

“ Not if he keeps a sharp lookout.” 

“ HTe keep a sharp lookout! He never 
does; he despises them, and all their kind. 
His life is always being threatened, and 


and 
It is the true 


comes, 


so it has come to be monotonous.” 

“ Does he know they are here?” 

“Oh yes, he knows it. He is always 
the earliest to know who comes and who 
But he cares nothing for them and 
their threats; he only laughs when people 
warn him. They’ll shoot him from be- 
hind a tree the first he knows. Did Mon- 
grel tell you their plans?” 

“Yes. They have found out that he 


rOeS 
foes. 


starts for Fort Clayton day after to- 
morrow, with one of his seouts; so they 
will leave to-morrow, letting on to go 


south, but they will fetch around north 
all in good time.” 


“ Shekels, I don’t like the look of it.” 
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rHE SCOUT-START. BB AND LT.-GEN. 
ALISON 


BB (saluting). “Good! handsomely 
done! The Seventh couldn’t beat it! 
You do certainly handle your Rangers 
like an expert, General. And where are 
you bound?’ 

“ Four miles on the trail to Fort Clay- 
ton.” 

“Glad am I, dear! What’s the idea 
of it?’ 

“Guard of honor for you and Thorn- 
dike.” 

“ Bless—your—heart! Id rather have 
it from you than from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States, you incomparable little soldier !— 
and I don’t need to take any oath to that, 
for you to believe it.” 

“T thought you'd like it, BB.” 

“ Like it? Well, I should say so! Now 
then—all ready—sound the advance, and 
away we go!” 


1X 


SOLDIER BOY AND SHEKELS AGAIN 


“Well, this is the way it happened. 
We did the escort duty; then we came 
back and struck for the plain and put 
the Rangers through a rousing drill—oh, 
for hours! Then we sent them home 
under Brigadier-General Fanny Marsh; 
then the Lieutenant-General and I went 
off on a gallop over the plains for about 
three hours, and were lazying along home 
in the middle of the afternoon, when we 
met Jimmy Slade, the drummer boy, and 
he saluted and asked the Lieutenant- 
General if she had heard the news, and 
she said no, and he said: 

“* Buffalo Bill has been ambushed and 
badly shot this side of Clayton, and 
Thorndike the scout, too; Bill couldn’t 
travel, but Thorndike could, and he 
brought the news, and Sergeant Wilkes 
and six men of Company B are gone, 
two hours ago, hotfoot, to get Bill. And 
they say— 

“* Go!’ she shouts to me—and I went.” 

“ Fast ?”’ 

“Don’t ask foolish questions. It was 
an awful pace. For four hours nothing 
happened, and not a word said, except 
that now and then she said, ‘ Keep it up, 
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Boy, keep it up, sweetheart; we'll save 
him!’ I kept it up. Well, when the dark 
shut down, in the rugged hills, that poor 
little chap had been tearing around in 
the saddle all day, and I noticed by the 
slack knee-pressure that she was tired 
and tottery, and I got dreadfully afraid; 
but every time I tried to slow down and 
let her go to sleep, so I could stop, she 
hurried me up again; and so, sure 
enough, at last over she went! 

“ Ah, that was a fix to be in! for she 
lay there and didn’t stir, and what was I 
to dof JT couldn’t leave her to fetch help, 
on account of the wolves. There was 
nothing to do but stand by. It was dread- 
ful. I was afraid she was killed, poor lit- 
tle thing! But she wasn’t. She came to, 
by and by, and said, ‘ Kiss me, Soldier,’ 
and those were blessed words. I kissed 
her—often; I am used to that, and we 
like it. But she didn’t get up, and I was 
worried. She fondled my nose with her 
hand, and talked to me, and called me 
endearing names—which is her way—but 
she caressed with the same hand all the 
time. The other arm was broken, you 
see, but I didn’t know it, and she didn’t 
mention it. She didn’t want to distress 
me, you know. 

“Soon the big gray wolves came, and 
hung around, and you could hear them 
snarl, and snap at each other, but you 
couldn’t see anything of them except 
their eyes, which shone in the dark like 
sparks and stars. The Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral said, ‘If I had the Rocky Mountain 
Rangers here, we would make those crea- 
tures climb a tree.’ Then she made be- 
lieve that the Rangers were in hearing, 
and put up her bugle and blew the ‘ as- 
sembly’; and then, ‘ boots and saddles’; 
then the ‘trot’; ‘gallop’; ‘charge!’ 
Then she blew the ‘retreat,’ and said, 
‘ That’s for you, you rebels; the Rangers 
don’t ever retreat!’ 

“ The music frightened them away, but 
they were hungry, and kept coming back. 
And of course they got bolder and 
bolder, which is their way. It went on 
for an hour, then the tired child went 
to sleep, and it was pitiful to hear her 
moan and nestle, and I couldn’t do any- 
thing for her. All the time I was lay- 
ing for the wolves. They are in my 
line; I have had experience. At last 


the boldest one ventured within my lines, 
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and I landed him among his friends with 
some of his skull still on him, and they 
did the rest. In the next hour I got a 
couple more, and they went the way of 
the first one, down the throats of the 
detachment. That satisfied the sur- 
vivors, and they went away and left us 
in peace. 

“We hadn’t any more adventures, 
though I kept awake all night and was 
ready. From midnight on the child got 
very restless, and out of her head, and 
moaned, and said, ‘Water, water— 
thirsty’; and now and then, ‘ Kiss me, 
Soldier’; and sometimes she was in her 
fort and giving orders to her garrison; 
and once she was in Spain, and thought 
her mother was with her. People say 
a horse can’t cry; but they don’t know, 
because we ery inside. 

“Tt was an hour after sunup that I 
heard the boys coming, and recognized 
the hoof-beats of Pomp and Cesar and 
Jerry, old mates of mine; and a wel- 
comer sound there couldn’t ever be. Buf- 
falo Bill was in a horse-litter, with his 
leg broken by a bullet, and Mongrel and 
Blake Haskins’s horse were doing the 
work. Buffalo Bill and Thorndike had 
killed both of those toughs. 

“When they got to us, and Buffalo 
Bill saw the child lying there so white, 
he said, ‘My God! and the sound of 
his voice brought her to herself, and she 
gave a little ery of pleasure and struggled 
to get up, but couldn’t, and the soldiers 
gathered her up like the tenderest wom- 
en, and their eyes were wet and they 
were not ashamed, when they saw her arm 
dangling; and so were Buffalo Bill’s, and 
when they laid her in his arms he said, 
‘My darling, how does this come?’ and 
she said, ‘We came to save you, but I 
was tired, and couldn’t keep awake, and 
fell off and hurt myself, and couldn’t 
get on again.’ ‘You came to save me, 
you dear little rat? It was too lovely of 
you!’ ‘Yes, and Soldier stood by me, 
which you know he would, and protected 
me from the wolves; and if he got a 
chance he kicked the life out of some of 
them—for you know he would, BB.’ 
The sergeant said, ‘He laid out three 
of them, sir, and here’s the bones to show 
for it’? ‘He’s a grand horse,’ said BB; 
‘he’s the grandest horse that ever was! 
and has saved your life, Lieutenant- 
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General Alison, and shall protect it the 
rest of his life—he’s yours for a kiss!’ 
He got it, along with a passion of delight, 
and he said, ‘ You are feeling better now, 
little Spaniard—do you think you could 
blow the advance? She put up the 
bugle to do it, but he said wait a min- 
ute first. Then he and the sergeant set 
her arm and put it in splints, she win- 
cing but not whimpering; then we took 
up the march for home, and that’s the 
end of the tale; and I’m her horse. 
Isn’t she a brick, Shekels ?”’ 

“Brick? She’s more than a brick, 
more than a thousand bricks—she’s a 
reptile a 

“Tt’s a compliment out of your heart, 
Shekels. God bless you for it!” 


X 
GENERAL ALISON AND DORCAS 


“Too much company for her, Marse 
Tom. Betwixt you, and Shekels, and the 
Colonel’s wife, and the Cid—” 

“The Cid? Oh, I remember —the 
raven.” 

“and Mrs, Captain Marsh and Fam- 
ine and Pestilence the baby coyotes, and 
Sour-Mash and her pups, and Sardanapa- 
lus and her kittens—hang these names 
she gives the creatures, they warp my 
jaw—and Potter: you-all sitting around 
in the house, and Soldier Boy at the 
window the entire time, it’s a wonder to 
me she comes along as well as_ she 
does. She—” 

“You want her all to yourself, you 
stingy old thing!” 

“Marse Tom, you know better. It’s 
too much company. And then the idea 
of her receiving reports all the time from 
her officers, and acting upon them, and 
giving orders, the same as if she was 
well! It ain’t good for her, and the sur- 
geon don’t like it, and tried to persuade 
her not to and couldn’t; and when he 
ordered her, she was that outraged and 
indignant, and was very severe on him, 
and accused him of insubordination, and 
said it didn’t become him to give orders 
to an officer of her rank. Well, he saw 
he had excited her more and done more 
harm than all the rest put together, so 
he was vexed at himself ‘and wished he 
had kept still. Doctors don’t know much, 
and that’s a fact. She’s too much inter- 
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ested in things—she ought to rest more. 
She’s all the time sending messages to 
BB, and to soldiers and Injuns and what- 
not, and to the animals.” 

“To the animals?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who carries them ?” 

“Sometimes Potter, but mostly it’s 
Shekels.” 

“ Now come! who ean find fault with 
such pretty make-believe as that?” 

“ But it ain’t make-believe, Marse Tom. 
She does send them.” 

“Yes, I don’t doubt that part of it.” 

“Do you doubt they get them, sir?” 

“Certainly. Don’t you?” 

“No, sir. Animals talk to each other. 
I know it perfectly well, Marse Tom, and 
I ain’t saying it by guess.” 

“ What a curious superstition !” 

“Tt ain’t a superstition, Marse Tom. 
Look at that Shekels—look at him, now. 
Is he listening, or ain’t he? Now you 
see! he’s turned his head away. It’s be- 
cause he was caught—caught in the act. 
T’ll ask you—could a Christian look any 
more ashamed than what he looks now? 
—lay down! You see? he was going to 
sneak out. Don’t tell me, Marse Tom! 
If animals don’t talk, I miss my guess. 
And Shekels is the worst. He goes and 
tells the animals everything that happens 
in the officers’ quarters; and if he’s short 
of facts, he invents them. He hasn’t any 
more principle than a blue jay; and as 
for morals, he’s empty. Look at him 
now; look at him grovel. He knows what 
I am saying, and he knows it’s the truth. 
You see, yourself, that he can feel shame; 
it’s the only virtue he’s got. It’s wonder- 
ful how they find out everything that’s 
going on—the animals. They—” 

“Do you really believe they do, 
Doreas ?” 

“T don’t only just believe it, Marse 
Tom, I know it. Day before yesterday 
they knew something was going to hap- 
pen. They were that excited, and whis- 
pering around together; why, anybody 
could see that they— But my! I must 
get back to her, and I haven’t got to my 
errand yet.” 

“What is it, Dorcas?” 

“Well, it’s two or three things. One 
is, the doctor don’t salute when he comes 
. . » Now, Marse Tom, it ain’t anything 
to laugh at, and so—” 


“ Well, then, forgive me; I didn’t mean 
to laugh—I got caught unprepared.” 

“You see, she don’t want to hurt the 
doctor’s feelings, so she don’t say any- 

thing to him about it; but she is always 
polite, herself, and it hurts that kind for 
people to be rude to them.” 

“T’ll have that doctor hanged.” 

“Marse Tom, she don’t want him 
hanged. She—” 

“Well, then, T’ll have him boiled in 
oil.” 

“ But she don’t want him boiled. I—” 

“ Oh, very well, very well, I only want 
to please her; I’ll have him skinned.” 

“ Why, she don’t want him skinned; it 
would break her heart. Now—” 

“Woman, this is perfectly unreason- 
able. What in the nation does she want?” 

“Marse Tom, if you would only be a 
little patient, and not fly off the handle 
at the least little thing. Why, she only 
wants you to speak to him.” 

“ Speak to him! Well, upon my word! 
All this unseemly rage and row about 
such a—a— Dorcas, I never saw you 
earry on like this before. You have 
alarmed the sentry; he thinks I am being 
assassinated; he thinks there’s a mutiny, 
a revolt, an insurrection; he—” 

“Marse Tom, you are just putting on; 
you know it perfectly well; J don’t know 
what makes you act like that—but you 
always did, even when you was little, and 
you can’t get over it, I reckon. Are you 
over it now, Marse Tom?” 

“Oh, well, yes; but it would try any- 
body to be doing the best he could, offer- 
ing every kindness he could think of, 
only to have it rejected with contumely 
and . .. Oh, well, let it go; it’s no mat- 
ter—I’ll talk to the doctor. Is that satis- 
factory, or are you going to break out 
again ?” 

“Yes, sir, it is; and it’s only right to 
talk to him, too, because it’s just as she 
says; she’s trying to keep up discipline in 
the Rangers, and this insubordination of 
his is a bad example for them—now ain’t 
it so, Marse Tom ?”’ 

“Well, there is reason in it, I can’t 
deny it; so I will speak to him, though at 
bottom I think hanging would be more 
lasting. What is the rest of your errand, 
Doreas ?” 

“Of course her room is Ranger head- 
quarters now, Marse Tom, while she’s 
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sick. Well, soldiers of the cavalry and 
the dragoons that are off duty come and 
get her sentries to let them relieve them 
and serve in their place. It’s only out of 
affection, sir, and because they know mili- 
tary honors please her, ard please the 
children too, for her sake; and they don’t 
bring their muskets; and so—” 


“T’ve noticed them there, but didn’t 
twig the idea. They are standing guard, 


) are they?” 

“Yes, sir, and she is afraid you will 
reprove them and hurt their feelings, if 
vou see them there; so she begs, if—if 
you don’t mind the back 
way—” 

“ Bear 
faint.” 

“There—sit up and behave, Marse 
Tom. You are not going to faint; you 
are only pretending—you used to act just 
so when you was little; it does seem a 


coming in 


me up, Dorcas; don’t let me 


long time for you to get grown up.” 

“ Dorcas, the way the child is progress- 
ing, I shall be out of my job before long 
—she’ll have the whole post in her hands. 
T must make a stand, I must not go down 
without a struggle. These encroach- 
ments .... Doreas, what do you think 
she will think of next?” 

“Marse Tom, she 
harm.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“Yes, Marse Tom.” 

“You feel sure she has no ulterior de- 
signs ¢” 

“T don’t know what that 
Tom, but I know she hasn’t.” 

“Very well, then, for the present J 
am satisfied. What else have you come 
about ?” 

“T reckon I better tell you the whole 
thing first, Marse Tom, then tell 
what she wants. There’s been an emute, 
as she calls it. It was before she gct 
{ back with BB. The officer of the day 

reported it to her this morning. It hap- 

pened at her fort. There was a fuss be- 

twixt Major-General Tommy Drake and 

Lieutenant-Colonel Agnes Frisbie, and he 

snatched her doll away, which is made 
of white kid stuffed with sawdust, and 
tore every rag of its clothes off, right be- 
fore them all, and is under arrest, and 
the charge is conduct un—” 

“Yes, I know—conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman—a plain case, 
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too, it seems to me. This is a serious 
matter. Well, what is her pleasure?” 
“Well, Marse Tom, she has summoned 
a court martial, but the don’t 
think she is well enough to preside over 
it, and she says there ain’t anybody com- 
petent but her, because there’s a major 


doctor 


general concerned; and so she—she— 
well, she says, would you preside over it 
for her? ... Marse Tom, sit up! You 
ain’t any more going to faint than 
Shekels is.” 

“Look here, Doreas, go along back, 


and be tactful. Be persuasive; don’t fret 
her; tell her it’s all right, the matter is 
in my hands, but it isn’t good form to 
hurry so grave a matter as this. Ex- 
plain to her that we have to go by prece- 
dents, and that I believe this one to be 
In fact, you ean say I know that 
nothing just like it has happened in our 
therefore I must be guided 
European precedents, and must go cau- 
tiously and examine them carefully. Teil 
her not to be impatient, it will take me 
several days, but it will all come out 
right, and I will come over and report 
progress as I go along. Do you get the 
idea, Dorcas ?”’ 

“T don’t know as I do, sir.” 

“Well, it’s this. You see, it won’t ever 
do for me, a Brigadier in the regular 
army, to preside over that infant court 
martial—there isn’t any precedent for it, 
don’t you see. Very well. I will go on 
examining authorities and _ reporting 
progress until she is well enough to get 
me out of this serape by presiding her- 
self. Do you get it now?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I get it, and it’s good, 
I'll go and fix it with her. Lay down! 
and stay where you are.” 

“Why, what harm is he doing?” 

“Oh, it ain’t any harm, but it just 
vexes me to see him act so.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“Can’t you see, and him in such a 
sweat? He was starting out to spread it 
all over the post. Now I reckon you 
won’t deny, any more, that they go and 
tell everything they hear, now that you’ve 
seen it with yo’ own eyes.” 

“Well, I don’t like to acknowledge 
it, Dorcas, but I don’t: see how I can 
consistently stick to my doubts in the 
face of such overwhelming proof as this 
dog is furnishing.” 
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“There, now, you’ve got in yo’ right 
mind at last! I wonder you can be so 
stubborn, Marse Tom. But you always 
was, even when you was little. I’m go- 
ing now.” 

“Look here; tell her that in view of 
the delay, it is my judgment that she 
ought to enlarge the accused on his 
parole.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll tell her. Marse Tom?” 

“ Well ?” 

“She can’t get to Soldier Boy, and he 
stands there all the time, down in the 
mouth and lonesome; and she says, will 
you shake hands with him and comfort 
him? Everybody does.” 

“Tt’s a curious kind of lonesomeness; 
but, all right, I will.” 


XI 
SEVERAL MONTHS LATER... ANTONIO AND 
THORNDIKE 


“ Thorndike, isn’t that Plug you’re rid- 
ing an asset of the scrap you and Buffalo 
Bill had with the late Blake Haskins 
and his pal a few months back?” 

“ Yes, this is Mongrel—and not a half- 
bad horse, either.” 

“T’ve noticed he keeps up his lick first 
rate. Say—-isn’t it a gaudy morning?” 

“ Right you are!” 

“ Thorndike, it’s Andalusian! and when 
that’s said, all’s said.” 

“ Andalusian and Oregonian, Antonio! 
Put it that way, and you have my vote. 
Being a native up there, I know. You 
being Andalusian-born—” 

“Can speak with authority for that 
patch of paradise? Well, [I can. Like 
the Don! like Sancho! This is the cor- 
rect Andalusian dawn now—crisp, fresh, 
dewy, fragrant, pungent—” 


“* What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle’ 


—git up, you old cow! stumbling like that 
when we’ve just been praising you! out 
on a scout and can’t live up to the honor 
any better than that? Antonio, how long 
have you been out here in the Plains and 
the Rockies ?”’ 

“ More than thirteen years.” 

“Tt’s a long time. Don’t you ever get 
homesick ?” 
“Not till now.” 
“Why now?—after such a long cure.” 


“These preparations of the retiring 
commandant’s have started it up.” 

“Of course. It’s natural.” 

“It keeps me thinking about Spain. 
I know the region where the Seventh’s 
ehild’s aunt lives; I know all the lovely 
country for miles around; I'll bet I’ve 
seen her aunt’s villa many a time; I'll 
bet I’ve been in it in those pleasant old 
times when I was a Spanish gentleman.” 

= They say the child is wild to see 
Spain.” 

“It’s so; I know it from what I hear.” 

“Taven’t you talked with her about 
it?” 

“No. Dve avoided it. I should soon 
be as wild as she is. That would not 
be comfortable.” 

“T wish I was going, Antonio. There’s 
two things I’d give a lot to see. One’s 
a railroad.” 

“She’ll see one when she strikes Mis- 
souri.” 

“The other’s a bull-fight.” 

“T’ve seen lots of them; I wish I could 
see another.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, ex- 
cept in a mixed-up, foggy way, Anto- 
nio, but I know enough to know it’s 
grand sport.” 

“The grandest in the world! There’s 
no other sport that begins with it. I'll 
tell you what I’ve seen, then you can 
judge. It was my first, and it’s as vivid 
to me now as it was when I saw it. It 
was a Sunday afternoon, and beautiful 
weather, and my uncle, the priest, took 
me as a reward for being a good boy and 
because of my own accord and without 
anybody asking me I had bankrupted my 
savings-box and given the money to a 
mission that was civilizing the Chinese 
and sweetening their lives and softening 
their hearts with the gentle teachings of 
our religion, and I wish you could have 
seen what we saw that day, Thorndike. 

“The amphitheatre was packed, from 
the bull-ring to the highest row—twelve 
thousand people in one circling mass, one 
slanting, solid mass—royalties, nobles, 
clergy, ladies, gentlemen, state officials, 
generals, admira!s, soldiers, sailors, law- 
yers, thieves, merchants, brokers, cooks, 
housemaids, scullery- maids, doubtful 
women, dudes, gamblers, beggars, loafers, 
tramps, American ladies, gentlemen, 
preachers, English ladies, gentlemen, 
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preachers, German ditto, French ditto, 
and so on and so on, all the world repre- 
sented: Spaniards to admire and praise, 
foreigners to enjoy and go home and find 
fault—there they were, one solid, slant- 
ing, circling sweep of rippling and flash- 
ing color under the downpour of the 
summer sun—just a garden, a gau- 
dy, gorgeous flower- garden! Children 
munching oranges, six thousand fans 
fluttering and glimmering, everybody 
happy, everybody chatting gayly with 
their intimates, lovely girl faces smiling 
recognition and salutation to other love- 
ly girl faces, gray old ladies and gentle- 
men dealing in the like exchanges with 
each other—ah, such a picture of cheery 
contentment and glad anticipation! not 
a mean spirit, nor a sordid soul, nor a 
sad heart there—ah, Thorndike, I wish 
I could see it again. 

“ Suddenly, the martial note of a bugle 
cleaves the hum and murmur—clear the 
ring! 

“ They clear it. The great gate is flung 
open, and the procession marches in, 
splendidly costumed and glittering: the 
marshals of the day, then the picadores 
on horseback, then the matadores on foot, 
each surrounded by his quadrille of 
chulos. They march to the box of the 
city fathers, and formally salute. The 
key is thrown, the bull-gate is unlocked. 
Another bugle blast—the gate flies open, 
the bull plunges in, furious, trembling, 
blinking in the blinding light, and stands 
there, a magnificent creature, centre of 
those multitudinous and admiring eyes, 
brave, ready for battle, his attitude a 
challenge. He sees his enemy: horsemen 
sitting motionless, with long spears in 
rest, upon blindfolded broken-down nags, 
lean and starved, fit only for sport and 
sacrifice, then the carrion-heap. 

‘The bull makes a rush, with mur- 
der in his eye, but a picador meets him 
with a spear-thrust in the shoulder. He 
flinches with the pain, and the picador 
skips out of danger. <A burst of ap- 
plause for the picador, hisses for the bull. 
Some shout ‘Cow!’ at the bull, and eall 
him offensive names. But he is not lis- 
tening to them, he is there for business; 
he is not minding the cloak-bearers that 
come fluttering around to confuse him; 
he chases this way, he chases that way, 
and hither and yon, scattering the nim- 
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ble banderillos in every direction like a 
spray, and receiving their maddening 
darts in his neck as they dodge and 
fly—oh, but it’s a lively spectacle, and 
brings down the house! Ah, you should 
hear the thundering roar that goes up 
when the game is at its wildest and 
brilliant things are done! 

“Oh, that first bull, that day, was 
great! From the moment the spirit of 
war rose to flood tide in him and he got 
down to his work, he began to do wonders. 
He tore his way through his persecutors, 
flinging one of them clear over the para- 
pet; he bowled a horse and his rider 
down, and plunged straight for the next, 
got home with his horse, wounding both 
horse and man; on again, here and there 
and this way and that; and one after 
another he tore the bowels out of two 
horses so that they gushed to the ground, 
and ripped a third one so badly that al- 
though they rushed him to cover and 
shoved his bowels back and stuffed the 
rents with tow and rode him against the 
bull again, he couldn’t make the trip; 
he tried to gallop, under the spur, but 
soon reeled and tottered and fell, all in 
a heap. For a while, that bull-ring was 
the most thrilling and glorious and in- 
spiring sight that ever was seen. The 
bull absolutely cleared it, and stood there 
alone! monarch of the place. The people 
went mad for pride in him, and joy 
and delight, and you couldn’t hear your- 
self think, for the roar and boom and 
erash of applause.” 

“ Antonio, it carries me clear out of 
myself just to hear you tell it; it must 
have been perfectly splendid. If I live, 
I'll see a bull-fight yet before I die. Did 
they kill him?” 

“Oh, yes; that is what the bull is for. 
They tired him out, and got him at last. 
He kept rushing the matador, who al- 
ways slipped smartly and_ gracefully 
aside in time, waiting for a sure chance; 
and at last it came: the bull made a 
deadly plunge for him— was avoided 
neatly, and as he sped by, the long sword 
glided silently into him, between left 
shoulder and spine—in and in, to the 
hilt. He crumpled down, dying.” 

“Ah, Antonio, it is the noblest sport 
that ever was. I would give a year 
of my life to see it. Is the bull al- 
ways killed?” 
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“Yes, Sometimes a bull is_ timid, 
finding himself in so strange a place, 
and he stands trembling, or tries to re- 
treat. Then everybody despises him for 
his cowardice and wants him punished 
and made ridiculous; so they hough him 
from behind, and it is the funniest thing 
in the world to see him hobbling around 
on his severed legs; the whole vast house 
goes into hurricanes of laughter over it; 
| have laughed till the tears ran down 
my cheeks to see it. When he has fur- 
nished all the sport he can, he is not 
any longer useful, and is killed.” 

“Well, it is perfectly grand, Antonio, 
perfectly beautiful. Burning a nigger 
don’t begin.” 

XII 
MONGREL AND THE OTHER HORSE 
“ Sage-Brush, you have been listen- 
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« Yes.” 
“Isn't it strange?” 
“Well, no, Mongrel, I don’t know that 

it is.” 

“Why don’t you?’ 

“T’ve seen a good many human beings 

in my time. They are created as they 

are; they eannot help it. They are only 
brutal beeause that is their make; brutes 
would be brutal if it was their make.” 

“To me, Sage-Brush, man is most 
strange and unaccountable. Why should 
he treat dumb animals that way when 
they are not doing any harm?” 

“Man is not always like that, Mon- 
grel; he is kind enough when he is not 
excited by religion.” 

“Ts the bull-fight a religious service ?” 

“T think so. I have heard so. It is 
held on Sunday.” 

(A reflective pause, lasting some mo- 
ments.) The n: 

“When we die, Sage-Brush, do we go 
to heaven and dwell with man?” 

“My father thought not. He believed 
we do not have to go there unless we 
deserve it. 


PART II 
IN SPAIN 
XIII 
GENERAL ALISON TO HIS MOTHER 


It was a prodigious trip, but de- 
lightful, of course, through the Rockies 
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and the Black Hills and the mighty 
sweep of the Great Plains to civilization 
and the Missouri border—where the rail- 
roading began and the delightfulness end- 
ed. But no one is the worse for the 
journey; certainly not Cathy, nor Dorcas 
nor Soldier Boy; and as for me, I am 
not complaining. 

Spain is all that Cathy had pictured 
it—and more, she says. She is in a fury 
of delight, the maddest little animal that 
ever was, and all for joy. She thinks she 
remembers Spain, but that is not very 
likely, I suppose. The two—Mercedes and 
Cathy—devour each other. It is a rap- 
ture of love, and beautiful to see. It is 
Spanish; that describes it. Will this be a 
short visit? 

No. It will be permanent. Cathy has 
elected to abide with Spain and her aunt. 
Doreas says she (Doreas) foresaw that 
this would happen; and also says that 
she wanted it to happen, and says the 
child’s own country is the right place for 
her, and that she ought not to have been 
sent to me, I ought to have gone to her. 
I thought it insane to take Soldier Boy 
to Spain, but it was well that I yielded 
to Cathy’s pleadings; if he had been 
left behind, half of her heart would have 
remained with him, and she would not 
have been contented. As it is, every- 
thing has fallen out for the best, and we 
are all satisfied and comfortable. It may 
be that Dorcas and I will see America 
again some day; but also it is a case of 
maybe not. 

We left the post in the early morning. 
It was an affecting time. The women 
cried over Cathy, so did even those stern 
warriors the Rocky Mountain Rangers; 
Shekels was there, and the Cid, and Sar- 
danapalus, and Potter, and Mongrel, and 
Sour-Mash, Famine, and Pestilence, and 
Cathy kissed them all and wept; details 
of the several arms of the garrison were 
present to represent the rest, and say 
good-by and God bless you for all the sol- 
diery; and there was a special squad from 
the Seventh, with the oldest veteran at 
its head, to speed the Seventh’s Child with 
grand honors and impressive ceremonies; 
and the veteran had a touching speech by 
heart, and put up his hand in salute and 
tried to say it, but his lips trembled and 
his voiee broke, but Cathy bent down 
from the saddle and kissed him on the 
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mouth and turned his defeat to victory, 
and a cheer went up. 

The next act closed the ceremonies, and 
was a moving surprise. It may be that 
you have discovered, before this, that the 
rigors of military law and custom melt 
insensibly away and disappear when a sol- 
dier or a regiment or the garrison wants 
to do something that will please Cathy. 
The bands conceived the idea of stirring 
her soldierly heart with a farewell which 
would remain in her memory always, 
beautiful and unfading, and bring back 
the past and its love for her whenever she 
should think of it; so they got their proj- 
ect placed before General Burnaby, my 
successor, who is Cathy’s newest slave, 
and in spite of poverty of precedents they 
got his permission. The bands knew the 
child’s favorite military airs. By this 
hint you know what is coming, but Cathy 
didn’t. She was asked to sound the “ re- 
veille,” which she did. 


REVEILLE 
Quick 
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With the last note the bands burst 
out with a crash! and woke the moun- 
tains with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
in a way to make a body’s heart swell 
and thump and his hair rise! It was 
enough to break a person all up, to see 
Cathy’s radiant face shining out through 
her gladness and tears. By request she 
blew the assembly, now. 


THE ASSEMBLY 


Moderate. 
— 
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. Then the bands thundered in, 
with “Rally round the flag, boys, rally 
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once again!” Next, she blew another 
eall (“to the Standard ”) 


TO THE STANDARD 
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. and the bands responded with 
“When we were marching through 
Georgia.” Straightway she sounded 
“boots and saddles,” that thrilling and 
most expediting eall.... 


BOOTS AND SADDLES 





.... and the bands could hardly hold 
in for the final note; then they turned 
their whole strength loose on “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” 
and everybody’s excitement rose to blood- 
heat. 

Now an impressive pause—then the 
bugle sang “ Taps ”—translatable, this 
time, into “ Good-by, and God keep us 
all!” for taps is the soldier’s nightly re- 
lease from duty, and farewell: plaintive, 
sweet, pathetic, for the morning is never 
sure, for him; always it is possible that 
he is hearing it for the last time... . 
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Then the bands turned their in- 
struments towards Cathy and burst in 
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with that rollicking frenzy of a tune, 
“Oh, we'll all get blind drunk when 
Johnny comes marching home—yes, we'll 
all get blind drunk when Johnny comes 
marching home!” and followed it in- 
stantly with “ Dixie,” that antidote for 
melancholy, merriest and gladdest of all 
military music on any side of the 
ocean—and that was the end. And so 
farewell! 

I wish you could have been there to 
see it all, hear it all, and feel it! and get 
yourself blown away with the hurricane 
huzza that swept the place as a finish. 

When we rode away, our main body 
had already been on the road an hour or 
two—lI speak of our camp equipage; but 
we didn’t move off alone: when Cathy 
blew the “ advance” the Rangers cantered 
out in column of fours, and gave us 
escort, and were joined by White Cloud 
and Thunder-Bird in all their gaudy 
bravery, and by Buffalo Bill and four 
subordinate scouts. ‘Three miles away, 
in the Plains, the Lieutenant-General 
halted, sat her horse like a military 
statue, the bugle at her lips, and put the 
Rangers through the evolutions for half 
an hour; and finally, when she blew the 
“charge,” she led it herself. “ Not for 
the last time,” she said, and got a cheer, 
and we said good-by all around, and faced 
eastward and rode away. 

Postscript. A Day Later. Soldier Boy 
was stolen last night. Cathy is. almost 
beside herself, and we cannot comfort 
her. Mercedes and I are not much 
alarmed about the horse, although this 
part of Spain is in something of a tur- 
moil, politically, at present, and there 
is a good deal of lawlessness. In ordinary 
times the thief and the horse would soon 
be captured. We shall have them before 
long, I think. 


XIV 
SOLDIER BOY—TO HIMSELF 


It is five months. Or is it six? My 
troubles. have clouded my memory. I 
think I have been all over this land, 
from end to end, and now I am back 
again since day before yesterday, to that 
city which we passed through, that last 
day of our long journey, and which is 
near her country home. I am a totter- 
ing ruin and my eyes are dim, but I rec- 
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ognized it. If she could see me she 
would know me and sound my call. I 
wish I could hear it once more; it would 
revive me, it would bring back her face 
and the mountains and the free life, 
and I would come—if I were dying I 
would come! She would not know me, 
looking as I do, but she would know 
me by my star. But she will never see 
me, for they do not let me out of this 
shabby stable—a most foul and misera- 
ble place, with two wrecks like myself 
for company. 

How many times have I changed hands? 
I think it is twelve times—I cannot 
remember; and each time it was down 
a step lower, and each time I got a harder 
master. They have been cruel, every 
one; they have worked me night and day 
in degraded employments, and beaten me; 
they have fed me ill, and some days not 
at all. And so I am but bones, now, with 
a rough and frowsy skm humped and 
cornered upon my shrunken body—that 
skin which was once so glossy, that skin 
which she loved to stroke with her hand. 
I was the pride of the mountains and 
the Great Plains; now I am a scarecrow 
and despised. These piteous wrecks that 
are my comrades here say we have reach- 
ed the bottom of the scale, the final hu- 
miliation; they say that when a horse 
is no longer worth the weeds and dis- 
earded rubbish they feed to him, they 
sell him to the bull-ring for a glass of 
brandy, to make sport for the people and 
perish for their pleasure. 

To die—that does not disturb me; we 
of the service never care for death. But 
if I could see her once more! if I could 
hear her bugle sing again and say, “It 
is I, Soldier—come !” 





XV 
GENERAL ALISON TO MRS. DRAKE, THE 
COLONEL’S WIFE 


... To return, now, to where I was, 
and tell you the rest. We shall never 
know how she came to be there; there is 
no way to account for it. She was al- 
ways watching for black and shiny and 
spirited horses—watching, hoping, des- 
pairing, hoping again; always giving 
chase and sounding her call, upom the 
meagrest chance of a response, and 
breaking her heart over the disappoint- 
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HIS STRENGTH FAILED AND HE FELL AT HER FEET 
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ment; always inquiring, always interest- 
ed in sales-stables and horse accumula- 
tions in general. How she got there must 

remain a mystery. 
At the point which I had reached in 
a preceding paragraph of this account, 
the situation was as follows: two horses 
j lay dying; the bull had scattered his 
persecutors for the moment, and stood 
raging, panting, pawing the dust in 
clouds over his back, when the man that 
had been wounded returned to the ring 
| on a remount, a poor blindfolded wreck 
that yet had something ironically mili- 
tary about his bearing—and the next mo- 
ment the bull had ripped him open and 
his bowels were dragging upon the ground 
and the bull was charging his swarm of 
pests again. Then came pealing through 
the air a bugle-call that froze my blood 

“Tt is I, Soldier—come!” TI turned; 
Cathy was flying down through the mass- 
ed people ; she cleared the parapet at a 
bound, and sped toward that riderless 
horse, who staggered forward toward the 
remembered sound; but his stre nzth fail- 
ed, and he fell at her feet, she lavishing 
kisses upon him and sobbing, the house 
rising with one impulse, and white with 
horror! Before help could reach her the 
bull was back again— 

She was never conscious again in life. 
We bore he r home, all mangled and 
drenched in blood, and knelt by her and 
listened te 


her broken and wandering 
words, and prayed for her passing spirit, 
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and there was no comfort nor ever will 
be, I think. But she was hay py, for sh 
as far away under another sky, and 
comrading again with her Rangers, and 
her animal friends, and the soldiers. Their 
uames fell softly and caressingly from 
her lips, one by one, with pauses between. 
She was not in pain, but lay with closed 
eyes, vacantly murmuring, as one who 
dreams. Sometimes she smiled, saying 
nothing; sometimes she smiled when she 
uttered a hame such as Shekels, or BB, 
or Potter. Sometimes she was at her fort, 
issuing commands; sometimes she was 
careering over the plain at the head of 
her men; sometimes she was training her 
horse; once she said, reprovingly, “ You 
are giving me the wrong foot; give me 
the left—don’t you know it is good-by ?” 

After this, she lay silent some time; the 
end was near. By and by she murmured, 
“Tired . .. sleepy ... take Cathy, 
mamma.” Then, “Kiss me, Soldier.” 
For a little time she lay so still that we 
were doubtful if she breathed. Then 
she put out her hand and began to feel 
wanderingly about; then said, “ I cannot 
find it; blow ‘ taps.’ It was the end. 
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** Lights out.” 



























BY 
HE day we went to Dover we 
passed by a corner of the pier 
to see the landing of the pas- 
sengers from the Calais boat, and to 


gloat upon what the misery of their pas- 
sage had left of them; but before we 
could reach the dock they had found 
shelter in their special train for London. 
It used to be one of the chief amuse- 
ments of the visitors at Folkestone to 
witness such dishevelled debarkations at 
their own piers, and we had promised 
the daily excitement of the 
spectacle; but the hour of the boat’s ar- 
rival had been changed so as to coincide 
with our lunch hour, and we pretended 
that it would have been indelicate to in- 
dulge ourselves with the sight, when real- 
ly it was merely inconvenient. All the 
sharper, then, was our disappointment at 
Dover, where our exploration of the old 
castle did not fully console us for it, or 
for the dulness of Dover itself, which 
looks its history as little as any famous 
town I know. It lies, smutched with 
smoke, along the shore, and it is as com- 


ourselves 


monplace as some worthy town of our own 
which has grown to its effect in as many 
decades as Dover has taken centuries. 
The difference in favor of Dover is that 
when at last you get outside of it, you 
are upon the same circle of downs that 
backs Folkestone, and on the top of one 
of them you are overawed by the very 
noble castle, which too few people, who 
know the place as the landing of the 
Calais boat, ever think of. Up and 
steeply up we mounted, with a mount- 
ing sense of never getting there; 
but at last, after passing red-coated sol- 
diers stalking upward, and red-cheeked 
children stooping downward to pick the 
wayside flowers, hardily blowing in the 
keen sea wind, we reached the mighty 
fortress and waited in a courtyard till 
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we were many enough to be herded 
through it by a warder of a jocosity 
which I have not known elsewhere in 
England. He had a joke for the mimic 
men in armor which had to be constant- 
ly painted to keep the damp off; for the 
thickness of the walls; for the lantern 
that brings a faint glimmer, a third way 
down the unfathomable castle well; for 
the disparity between our multitude and 
the French father and daughter whom he 
had shown through just before us. At 
different points he would begin, “I al- 
ways say, ere,” and then pronounce some 
habitual pleasantry. He called our notice 
to a crusader effigy’s tall two-handed 
sword, and invited us to enjoy his custom 
of calling it “’is toothpick.” 

All would not do. We kept sternly or 
densely silent; so far from laughing, not 
one of us smiled. In the small chamber 
which served as the bedroom of Charles I. 
and Charles IT. on their visit to the cas- 
tle, he showed the narrow alcove where 
the couch of these kings had once lurked, 
and then looked round at us and sighed 
deeply, as for some one to say that it 
was rather like a coal-cellar. In Eng- 
land, one does not make merry even with 
bygone royalty; it is as if the unwrit- 
ten law which renders it bad form to 
speak with slight of any member of the 
reigning family were retroactive, and 
forbade trifling with the family it has 
displaced. I knew the warder was ach- 
ing to joke at the expense of that alcove, 
and I ached in sympathy with him, but 
we both remained respectfully serious. 
His herd received all his humorous com- 
ment with a dulness, or a heartlessness, 
I do not know which, such as I have 
never seen equalled, in so much that, 
coming out last, I pressed a shy sixpence 
into his palm with the bated explanation, 
“That’s for the jokes,” and his sad face 
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lighted up with a joy that I hope was for 
the appreciation and not for the sixpence. 


At no season does Folkestone cease to 
be charming, if not in itself, then out of 
itself. A line of omnibuses as well as 
a line of public automobiles runs to the 
delightful old village of Hythe, which 
one of the Cinque Ports, finally 
seven and not five in number; Sandgate, 
which is on the way, has only one of the 
Coast Castles which Henry VIII. built. 
Hythe itself is mainly a single street of 
low houses, with larger ones, old mansions 
and new villas, on the modest heights 
back of its sea-level, where the sea is 
skirted by a horse-car track. The chief 
object of interest at Hythe, besides the 
human interest, is the ancient church. 
It is of the usual mixture of Norman 
and Gothic characteristic of old English 
churches, and it has the peculiar merit 
of a collection of six hundred skulls, 
which, with some cords of thigh and arm 
bones, well-nigh fill the erypt. They are 
not decoratively arranged, as in the 
Church of the Capuchins at Rome, but 
are squarely piled up, and packed on 
shelves. The surliest of vergers ventures 
no fable such as you would be very will- 
ing to pay for, and you are left to ac- 
count for them as you can, by battle, by 
plague, by the slow accumulation of 
the dead in unremembered graves long 
robbed of their tenants. 


was 


The churchyard was half surrounded 
by humble houses of many dates, and we 
came down by one of the streets beside 
it to the main thoroughfare of Hythe at 
the moment two little girls were daring 
fate at the hands of the local half-wit, 
who was tottering after them, with his 
rickety arms and legs flung abroad as he 
ran, in his laughter at their mocking. It 
was a scene proper to village life any- 
where, but what made us localize it in 
the American villages we knew was com- 
ing suddenly on the low wooden cottage 


which stood flush upon the sidewalk, 


quite in the manner of wooden cottages 
of quite the same pattern familiar to 
New England 
It might have stood, just as it 
was, except for its mouldering and moss- 
grown roof of tiles, on some back street 
of Salem or 


our summer sojourn in 
towns. 


Newburyport or Ports- 
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mouth, New Hampshire; yet it seemed 
there in Hythe by equal authority with 
any of the new or old 
There are, in fact, many wooden houses, 
both old and new, in Hythe; 
the window of the little pastry - shop 
at Hythe where we got excellent 
tea, there were certain objects on a lavish 
platter whose identity we, with wildly 
beating hearts, scarcely ventured to es- 
tablish, but, “ What are these?” we final 
ly asked. 


“ Doughnuts,” 


brick cottages. 


and in 


some 


the answer came, and 
we could not gasp out the question: 

“But where are the baked beans, 
fish-balls ?” 

We might well have expected them to 
rise like an exhalation from the floor, 
and greet us with the solemn declaration, 
“We are no American than you 
are, with your English language, which 
you go round with, here, disappointing 
people by not even speaking it through 
your nose. We and you are of the same 
Anglo-Saxon tradition; we 
are at home on either shore of the sea; 
and we shall attest the unity of the race’s 
civilization in ail the ages to come.” 

Hythe was once the home of smug- 


the 


more 


immemorial 


gling, and there is still a little ale- 
house which poetically, pathetically, 


remembers the happy past by its sign 
of “Smuggler’s Retreat.” It is 
that there 


said 


was formerly smuggling 
pretty much along the whole coast, 
and there is a heartrending story of 


charred bales of silk, found in a farm- 
house chimney, long after they were hid- 
den there, where the hearth fires of many 
years had done their worst with them. 
It grieves the spirit still to think of the 
young hearts which those silks, timely 
and fitly worn, would have gladdened or 
captivated. But Hythe could hardly 
ever, even in the palmiest days of smug- 
gling, have been a haunt of fashion, 
though the police station, in the long, 
rambling street, had apparently once 
been an assembly-room, if one might 
trust the glimpses caught, from the top 
of one’s charabane, of the interiors of 


rooms far statelier than suit the sim- 


ple needs or tastes of modern crime. 

IT do not know why my thought should 
linger with special fondness in Hythe, 
for all the region far and near was dense 
with 


equal allurements. Famous and 
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hallowed Canterbury itself was only an 
hour or eo away, and yet we kept going 


Hythe for no better 
perhaps, than that the chara- 
bane ran aecessibly by the corner of our 
lodgings in Folkestone, while it required 
a special effort of the will to call a fly 
and drive to the station and thence take 
the train for a city whose origin, in the 


day after day to 
reason, 


local imagination at least, is prehistoric, 
and undeniably a capital of the 
sritons. The generous igno- 
rance in which I finally approached was 
include associa- 
with Chaucer’s Pilgrims, or the 
fact that Canterbury is the seat of the 
primate of all and it 
tinetly faltered before extending itself 
to the tragic circumstances of Thomas a 
Becket’s murder. Otherwise it was most 
comprehensive, and I suppose that few 
travellers have the pages of 
Baedeker relating to the place with more 


was 
ancient 
not so ample as to 
tion 


England; dis- 


perused 


The manual which one buys 
in all places is for retrospective enjoy- 
ment and identification of their objects 
of interest, and my “Canterbury Off- 
cial Guide to the Cathedral Church, and 
Handbook of the City ” could do no more 
than agreeably supplement, long after- 
wards, the prompt information of the 
indefatigable German. 

The day which chose us for our run 
up from Folkestone was a_ heavenly 
fourth of May, when the flowers had 
pretty well all come up to reassure the 
birds of spring. There were not only 
cows!'ps and primroses in their converti- 
ble yellow, but violets visible if not rec- 
ognizable along the railway sides, and 
the cherry-trees which so abound in Kent 
were putting on their clouds of bridal 
white and standing in festive array be- 
tween the expanses of the hop-fields, in a 
sort of shining expectation. At first you 
think there cannot be more of anything 
than of the cherry-trees in Kent, which 
last so long in their beauteous bloom, that 
for week after week you will find them 
full-flower, with searcely a fallen petal. 
3ut by and by you perceive that there are 
more hop-vines than even cherry-trees in 
Kent; and that trained first to climb their 
slender poles, and then to feel their 


surprise. 


way along the wires crossing every- 
where from the tops of these till the 


whole landscape is netted in, they are 
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there in an_ insurpassable plenitude. 
As yet, on our fourth of May, however, 
the hops, in mere hint of their ultimate 
prevalence, were only beginning to curl 
about their poles just out of the ground, 
while the cherry-trees were there as if 
drifted by a blizzard of bloom. Here and 
there a pear-tree trained against a sun- 
ny wall attempted a rivalry self-doomed 
to failure; but the yellow furze gilded 
the embankments and the _ backward- 
flying plain with its honied flowers, al- 
ready beginning to be neighbored by 
purple expanses of wild hyacinth. What, 
in the heart of all this blossoming, was 
the great cathedral itself, when we came 
in sight of it, but a vast efflorescence of 
the age of faith, mystically beautiful in 
form, and gray as some pale exhalation 
from the mould of the ever-cloistered, 
the deeply reforested past ? 

Canterbury Cathedral, however, though 
it is so distinctive, and is the chief of 
the sacred edifices which have in all 
Christian times incomparably enriched 
the place, might be lost from it and 
be less missed than from any other town 
of cathedral dignity. Without it Can- 
terbury would still be worthy of all won- 
der, but with it, what shall one say? 
There is St Martin’s, there is St. Mil- 
dred’s, there is St. Alphege’s, there is the 
Monastery of St. Augustine, there is St. 
Stephen’s, there is St. John’s Hospital, 
and I know not what other pious edifices 
to remember the Roman and Saxon and 
Norman and English men, who, if they 
did not build better than they knew, built 
beautifuler than we can. But of course 
the cathedral towers above them all in 
the sky and thought, and I hope no 
reader of mine will make our mistake 
of immuring himself in a general omni- 
bus for the rather long drive to the sa- 
ered fane from the station. A fly fully 
open to the sun, and creeping as slowly 
as a fly can when hired by the hour, is 
the true means of arrival in the sacred 
vicinity. With this you may absorb 
every particular of the picturesque course 
over the winding road, across the bridge 
under which the Stour rushes (one 
marvels whither, in such haste), over- 
hung with the wheels of busy mills and 
the baleonies of idle dwellings, in air 
reeking of tanneries, and so into the city 
by streets narrowing and widening at 





































their own caprice, with little regard to their oceasions of shopping, and where the 


the « venience of the shops. These ruder sort kept up “the noise of their 
seem rather to thicken about the pre- singing, with the sound of their piping, 
f the cathedral, where among and the jingling of their Canterbury 


those just without is a tiny restaurant bells,” which they made in all the towns 
which thinks itself almost a part of the they passed through on their devout er- 


gentle- rand. They were in Canterbury, aceord- 
womanly young women will serve you ing to good William Thorpe, who paid for 


church, and where some very 


an excellent warm lunch in a room of _ his opinions by suffering a charge of 
such medieval proportion and decoration heresy in 1405, “more for the health of 
that you can hardly refuse to believe their bodies than their souls. ... And 
yourself a pilgrim out of Chaucer. If the if these men and women be a month in 
main dish of the lunch is lamb from the their pilgrimage, many of them shall be 
flocks which you saw trying to whiten an half year after great janglers. tale 
the meadows all the way from Folke- tellers, and liars. They have with them 
stone, and destined to greater success as both men and women that sing well wan 


thea 


season advance s, the poetic propri ty ton songs.” But what of that, the arch 





of the feast will be the more perfect. bishop before whom Thorpe was tried 

After you have refreshed yourself you effectively demanded. “When one of 

may sally out into the Mereery Lane them that goeth barefoot striketh his 

whither the pilgrims used to resort for foot against a stone... and maketh 
Vor. CXIIT.—No. 676.—69 
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hi bleed | done that he « 
his tellow beginneth then a song 

for to drive away with such mirth the 
hurt of his fellow. For with such solace 


the travel and weariness of pilgrims is 
lightly and merrily brought forth.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of this archi- 
episct pal reasoning, the pilgrims seem to 
be largely a godless crew whom, if my 
reader has come in their company to 
Canter! ury, he will do better to avoid 
while there, and betake himself at once 
to the cathedral when he has had his 
luncheon It is easily of such interest, 
historical and architectural, that le may 
spend in it not only all that is left him 
of his fourth of May, but many and many 
days of other months before he has ex- 
hausted it. The interest will rather ex- 
haust him if he forms one of that troop 
of twentieth-century pilgrims who are led 
sheeplike through the edifice under the 
rod of the verger. We fell to a somewhat 
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severe verger, though the whole verger 
tribe is severe, for that matter, and were 
snubbed if we ventured out of the strict 
order of our instruction at the shrine 
where Thomas A Becket, become a saint 
hy his passive participation in the act, 
was murdered. One lady who trespassed 
upon the bounds pointed out as worn in 
the stone by the knees of more pious pil- 
grims, in former ages, was bidden per- 
emptorily “Step back,” and complied in 
. confusion that took the mind from the 
arrogant churehman slain by the knights 
acting upon their king’s passionate 
suspiration, “Is there no one to deliver 
me from this turbulent priest?” 
Perhaps it was not the verger alone 
that at Canterbury caused the vital 
spirits to sink so low. There was also 
the sense of hopelessness with which one 
recalled a few shadowy details of the 
mighty story of the church, including, 
as it does, almost everything of civility 
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and art in the sueeessive centuries whiel 
have passed, eight of them, since it be 
gan to be the prodigious pile it is. Si 


Thomas. who, since he was so promptly) 
canonized, must be allowed a saint in 
everything but meekness, is_ the prim 
presence that haunts the thought of th 
visitor, and yet it is no bad second if the 
French Protestant refugees, whom Eliza 
beth allowed to hold their services in the 
crypt, and who lived where they wor 
shipped in their exile, possess it next; 
the Black Prinece’s armor and eftigy are 
not in it, with these. The erypt is no 
longer their dwelling-place, but their rites 
(I suppose Calvinistic) are still solem- 
nized there; and whe knows but if the 
savage Puritans, who imagined they were 
abolishing episcopacy when they were «ce 
stroving beauty. had been a littl less 
barbarous they might not now enter third 
among the associations of the cathedral ? 
We cannot doubt the sincerity of their 
self-righteousness, and there is a_ fin 


l 


thrill in the story of how they demolished 


“the great idolatrous window standing 
on the left hand as you go up mto tha 
choir,” if you take it in the language of 
the minister Richard Culmer, luridl) 
known to neighboring men as “ Blue 
Dick.” Ile himself bore a leading part 
in the vandalism, being moved by espe- 
cial zeal to the work, not only beeause 
“in that window were seven large pic 
tures of the Virgin Mary, in seven larg: 
glorious : ppearances,” but because “ their 
prime cathedral saint, Archbishop Beck- 
et, was most rarely pictured in that 
window, in full proportion, with cope, 
rochet, crozier, and his pontificalibus, ... 
A minister,” the godly Blue Dick tells 
us, modestly forbearing to name him- 
self, “ was on top of the city ladder, near 
sixty steps high, with a whole pike 
in his hand, rattling down proud Becket’s 
glassy bones, when others present would 
not venture so high.” 

Of course, of course, it is all abomina- 
ble enough, but it is not contemptible. 
The Puritans were not doing this sort 
of thing for fun, though undoubtedly 
they got fun out of it. They believed 
truly they were serving God in the work. 
and they cannot be left out of anv count 
that sums up the facts making the Eng- 
lish churches so potent upon the imagi- 
nation. These churches were of a pow- 
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fuler hold upon m ge than those 
that charmed my youth in Italy, because 
hey bore witness not only to the grand 
political changes in the life about them, 


but also to the succession of religious 


events The order of an unbroken Ca- 
tholicism is not of so rich a picturesque 
ne or so vital an importance as the 


reak from the Roman Church, and then 
the break from the English ( hureh, the 

protestantism obeying the king’s 

ill and the second the people’s con 
science, Each was effected with ruin- 
ous violence, but ruin for ruin, that 
vrought by Henry VIIL. is of twice the 
quantity and quality of that wrought by 
the zealots of the Commonwealth. When 
hey tell you in these beautiful old 
places that Cromwell did so and so to 
devastate or desecrate them, you natu 
lu are a true Ame rican, and 
inherit in spirit the Commonwealth, take 
shame to yourself for brave Oliver: but 
ou need not be in such haste. There 

a Thomas Cromwell, who failed to 
“put away ambition,” when bidden by 
the dying Wolsey, and who served his 

ng rather better than his God: and it 
this Cromwell far more than Oliver 
Cromwell who spoiled the religious 
es and the churches. A hundred 
vears before the righteous Blue Dick 
ttled down proud Beecket’s glassy 
hones.” there were royal commissioners 
who rattled out the san mi rtvr’s re al 
bones, and profaned his tomb in such 
wise that one cannot now satisfy the piety 
which drew the pilgrims in such miulti- 
tude to his knee-worn shrine. It is to 
be said for the first Cromwell and his 
instruments, who were not too good 
to stable their horses in a chureh here 
and there, like the Puritan troopers who 
bettered their instruction, that they would 
forbear their conscientious violence if 
the churchmen would pay enough, where- 
as no bribe could stay the hands of such 
followers of the second Cromwell as 
Blue Dick when once they lifted their 
hands against “ eathedral saints.” 

We revered whatever was venerable in 
he eathedral, and then cam rather 
vearily out and sat down to rest on a 
friendly bench commanding a view of as 
much of the edifice as the eve ean take in 


a glanee. That was much more than 
the pen could tell in a chapte r, and I will 
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torn 
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generalize the effeet as sueh rich 
se for soul and body as I~should 
know where else to tind again. We 
here in a moment of positive sun- 


which poured itself from certain 
paces in a firmament of sott white 
ls. The towers and pinnacles of the 

bulk, which was yet too beautiful 
ecm b yy. sours l among the te nder 
Is, the Knglish KV 18 SO low and the 
ch was so high; and in and out ot 
coigns and crevices of its Norman, 


early English, and Gothic, the rooks 


ny duty as pigeons, disappeared and 


appeared again. Naturally, there were 

rkmen doing something to the roofs 
und towers, but as if their seaffolding 
W also Norman, and Gothie, and early 
English, it did not hurt the harmony 
of the architecture. When we could en- 
dure no more of thi loveliness, we rose, 
and about peering among the noble 
uin of the cathedral cloisters, the work 
yt the rst Cromwel! who tried to fear 
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(iod in honoring the king, not the second 
Cromwell, who tried to honor God with 


out fearing the king. 
The ~¢ ure SOT he \ more appre aling 


than the ruins of St. Augustine’s mon 
astery, which is still a school for mis 
sionaries in its habitable parts. Ile began 
to build it) whil King Ethelbert yet 
mourned, in his conversion, for his Chris 
tian Queen Bertha, but it was a thousand 
vears growing to the grandeur which 
Henry VIIL. spared and appropriated, 
and in which it remained to be the sojourn 
f all the sovereigns visiting Canterbury 
from his time till that of Charles II. 
It is not clear how it fell into its pres 
ent dignified dilapidation, through the 
hands to which it was granted from age 
to age; but it could not be a more sightly 
or reverently kept monument. The mis- 
sionary school is like some _ vigorous 
growth clothing with new sap the flank 


of a mouldering trunk long since dead. 


It is interesting, it is most estimable 
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t tenderly preserves and uses such por- saint, for St. Martin was not vet born 
ns of the ancient monastery as i hi St. Martin’s was built Ile died 
ay: but the spirit turns willingly fron bout 895, and his fame crossed over 
nd goes and hangs over some shoulder from France with the good Bertha. when 
f rchard ~~ wall md 
Ss upon he pictul 
squeness of broken, sky 
S ning arches ivied 
1 the pilla bases 
the tops f their mu 
ited spandrels 
It was here, I think, 
tl ne first saw that 
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he sense bruises 
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mes Va bleeding 
The nonks whe wove 
ne eurtains oft check 
ed masonry, what an 
nit ( p el ( they 
must have had! But the 


vas well put an end t 
S ! itter t S eor- 
rupt lite > Nn y 
tol bl by the vices if 





cious they eould not 


nave been in the meas- 


ure that the not ove 

virtuous destroyers 

their monasteries  pre- 

tended, and I think that ‘\ . . 

amidst the ruins of their 

houses one may always 

rather fitly offer their OLD H S BY THE RIVER, CANTERBURY 


memory the oblation of a 
pitying tear. I am not 
sure wh the r it Was be Tore or atter we had she came to wed the heat lhe h King the |- 
visited the still old r seene of St. Au be rt of whe se heathenism. with St. Au- 
gustine’s missionary effort at the church  gustine’s help, she made such short and 
of St. Martin, that I paid some such thorough work that after her death he 
tribute to his successors at the mon- beeame a Christian himself, and after 
astery; but the main thing is to have his own death a saint. She dedicated 
visited St. Martin’s at any time. It is the little Roman church to St. Martin, 


so old as to have forgotten not only its and she lies buried in a recess of the 


found rs, who are dimly conjectured to wall beside the chancel. The verger who 
have been some Christian soldiers of the showed us her stone coffin in its nook 
Roman garrison in about the year 187, said, with a seeking glance from the cor- 


but also the name of its first tutelarv ner of his eve: “ This is where she is 
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supposed to be buried. They say she is humor to the English race than Amer- 


buried in two other places, but I think, icans are willing to give it credit for. 
as there is nothing to prove it, they might I still fancy something national in his 








as well let her rest here.’ comment on the seven doors, now all but 
He was probably right, and he was of one walled up in the side of the church: 4 
a subacid saturnine humor which suited Roman, and Saxon, and Norman doors, ; 
so well with the fabulous atmosphere of which formed a pretty fair allowance of ‘ 
the place, or else with our momentary exit from a place not much more than 
mood, that we voted him upon the whole thirty feet long, even if one of the Saxon j 
the most sympathetic sexton we had yet doors was appropriated to the Evil One 4 
known. Ile made, doubtless not for the for his sole use in retreating when hard 
first time, demurely merry with the brass pressed by the sermon within. I believe, _ 
of a gentleman interred beneath the or I wish to believe, that our verger’s | 
chancel, who, being the father of three caustic wit spared that sad memorial of 
sons and ten daughters, was recorded to past suffering and sorrow which one 
have had “many joys and some cares,’ comes upon again and again in the old 
and with the monumental stone of a English churches, and which was called 
patriarch who had died at a hundred and the Lepers’ Squint in days when the word 
of whom he conjectured grimly that if he had no savor of mocking, and meant 
had not so many joys as his neighbor, he rr rely the chance of the outeasts to see 
had fewer cares, since he had never mar- the worship which their atilietion would 
ried. If the jokes were the standard not suffer them to share. 
drolleries purve ved to all travellers, we It would be a pity to seem in any sort 
yet imputed from them a more habitual wanting in a sense of the solemnity of 
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temple, so old, so little, so 
significant of the history of the faith 
and race. The tasteful piety which is so 


universal in England, and is of such 


constant effect of godliness in an age 
. 

not otherwise much vowed to it, keeps the 

revered place within and without in per 

fec repair: and | hope it is not too fan 

tastic to suppose it in tacit sympathy 

with any stranger who lingers in the 
: 


churchyard, and stays and stays for the 


beautiful Canterbury from 


its height. 


prospect of 
We drove through some streets 

of old houses stooped and shrunken with 
: f the 
which ealls itself the Dane John, 

: forgotten 
Th 


which 
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age, to that doting monument « 


past 
having 


just what its right name is. 


immemorial mound, fifty feet high, 


now forms the main 
a pretty public garden, is fabled to be 


of those slain in a 


the monstrous barrow 





feature of 





battle between the Danes and Saxons, 
but it need not le just that to “tease us 
out of thought” of our times; for wars 


are still as 
and dead men’s bones can still be heaped 
the bloody fields. 


rife as in its own century, 


skyward on 


Some sixty 


or seventy years ago a_ public-spirited 
citizen of Canterbury planned and plant- 
ed the pleasaunce one may now enjoy 


s carriage at 


Half of 


there, if one will leave on 


the gate and stroll through 1s. 


our little party preferred resting in the 
fly, seeing which a public-spirited citi- 
zeness came and protested against the 
self-denial with much entreaty. This 
unknown lady, hospitable and kindly 


soul, we afterwards fancied tardily 


ful- 


filling a duty to the giver of the garden 
ladies earlic 4 


local 


more 


which other spurned, if 
writer to 


than | 


Wwe may whose 


should 


trust a 


monograph | owe 








or here in’ Eelham Valley that we might not for- 


elsewhere, we have our bear visiting this, and I found the miller 


consider the place un- of as friendly and conversable a leisure 
and frequent it very little, as I could ask. Perhaps it was because he 
tuse it is much frequented by the had a brother in Manitoba that we felt 
adespeople, the industrious classes, and our worlds akin; perhaps because the 
soldiery; who, one and all, behave varied experience of my own youth had 
exemplary propriety.” confessedly included a year of milling. 
Another day of May, not quite so elect He said that he ground all kinds of grain, 
Canterbury fourth, we went to except wheat, for which the stones were 
ve of Eelham, nearer Folk too coarse, and he took toll of every third 
there found ourselves in a bushel, which did not seem too little. I 
ie little square with an inn should have liked to spend the day in 
corner and divers shops, and his company, where I perceived I might 
casual, wide - windowed, brick be acceptably and comfortably — silent 

s enclosing it and a_— wind- when [I would. 
topping the low height above There must have been a church at Kel- 
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s are so characteristic of ham, but there was a more noted church 
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at Lyminge, two miles away, whither we 
decided to walk. The main object of 
interest at Eelham was an old Tudor 
manor-house, which we had not quite the 
courage, or perhaps the desire, to ask to 
see except from the outside. The per- 
spective from the sidewalk through the 
open doorway included a lady on a step- 
ladder papering the entry wall, and 
presently another lady, her elder, going 
indoors from the garden, who was not 
averse to saying that there was plenty 
of room in the house, but it was much 
out of repair. We inferred that we were 
not conversing with the manorial fam- 
ily; when we asked how far it was to 
Lyminge, this old lady made it a half- 
mile more than the miller; and _ prob- 
ably the disrepair of the mansion was 
partly subjective. 

The road to Lyminge was longer than 
it was broad, though its measure was in 
keeping with an island where the roads 
cannot be of our continental width. It 
opened to a sky smaller than ours, but 
from which there fell a pleasant sunshine 
with bird-singing in it; and there was 
room enough on the borders of the lane 
for more wild flowers than often grow 
by our waysides. When the envious 
hedges suffered us a glimpse of them we 
saw gentle fields on either hand, and men 
at work in their furrows. From time to 
time we met bicyclers of both sexes, and 
from time to time people in dog-carts. 
Once we met a man with a farm-cart, 
who seemed willing, though dull, when 
we asked our way. “Turn to left just 
inside the windmill,” he directed us; and 
by keeping outside of the mill, on a 
height beyond, we got to Lyminge. 

I am sorry to report of the pastry- 
shop there that we had with our tea thé 
only rancid butter offered us in England, 
and that in a country where the bread is 
always heavy and damp, it was here a 
little heavier and damper than elsewhere. 
But we were at Lyminge not for the 
pastry-shop, but the church, and that did 
not disappoint us, even to the founda- 
tion of the Roman edifice which is kept 
partly exposed beside it. The actual 
church is very Norman, and it is of that 
chilly charm which all Norman churches 
are of when the English spring after- 
noon begins to wane. From the tower 
down through the dim air dangled long 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 676.—70 
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bell-ropes bound with red stuff where 
the ringers seized them, and we heard, 
or seem now to have heard, that there 
had lately been a bell-ringing contest 
among them which must have stirred 
Lyminge to its centre. The day of our 
visit was market-day, and there had been 
cattle sales which left traces of unwonted 
excitement in the quiet streets, and al- 
most thronged the bleak little station 
with the frequenters of the fair. One of 
these was of a type which I imagine is 
alien to the elder country life. The 
young man who embodied it was so full 
of himself, and of his day’s affairs, for 
which he was appropriately costumed in 
high boots and riding-breeches, that he 
overflowed in confidences to the American 
stranger. He told what eattle he had 
bought and what sold, and he estimated 
his gains at a figure which I hope was 
not too handsome. In return he invited 
the experience of the stranger whom he 
brevetted a cattle-dealer of perhaps a 
more old-fashioned kind, but whose er- 
rand at Lyminge on market-day was 
doubtless the same as his own. It was 
mortifying not to be able to comply, but 
my thoughts were still busy with the 
somewhat ghostly personage whom we 
had found deciphering an inscription on 
a stone in the churchyard, and whose 
weirdness was heightened by an impedi- 
ment in his speech. He was very kind 
in helping us out in our mild curiosity, 
and I hope he has felt that brace in the 
change of air to Lyminge from Folke- 
stone which he offered as a reason for 
his being where we met him. But he 
liked Lyminge, he said, and if one does 
not care much for the movements of great 
cities there may be worse places than the 
ehurehyard of Lyminge, where we left 
him in the waning light, gently pushing, 
not scraping, the moss from 


—the lay 
Graved on a stone beneath the aged thorn. 


If the reader thinks we were too easily 
satisfied with the events of our excursion, 
he can hardly deny that the children and 
their mothers or aunts or governesses 
getting into the trains at the little coun- 
try stations, with their hands full of wild 
flowers, and eyes bluer than their violets, 
were more than we had a right to. When 
at one of those stations a young man, 
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with county family writ large upon his 
and person and raiment, escaped 
from a lady who talked him into the 
train, and then almost talked him out 
of it before it could start, we felt our 
cup run over. We instantly dramatized, 
out of our superabundant English fiction, 
the familiar situation of the pushing and 
the pushed which is always repeating 
itself; and in the lady’s fawning per- 
sistence, and his solid, stolid resistance 
we had a moment of the sort of social 
comedy which should provoke tears 
rather than smiles. But the pushed al- 
ways yield to the pushing in the end. 
This adamantine aristocrat, if such he 
was, was ultimately to be as putty be- 
tween the fingers of the parvenue, if 
such she was, and since she was middle- 
aged enough to be the mother of a mar- 
riageable daughter we foresaw her ulti- 
mately giving him her child with tears 
of triumph. 

Travel is obliged to make up these lit- 
tle romances, or else it is apt to feel that 
it has had no genteel experiences, since 
it necessarily moves on the surfaces and 
edges of life. I was glad of any chance 
of the sort, and even of the humbler sort 
of thing which offered itself more explic- 
itly, such as the acquaintance of a milk- 
man and a retired exciseman, with whom 
I found myself walking outside of the 
pretty town of Rye on a May morning 
of sunny rain. At the entrance of a 
hop-tield, where there was a footpath in- 
viting our steps across lots, the milkman 
eliminated himself with his cans and left 
us with the fact that hop-raising was not 
everything to the farmer that could be 
wished, and that if, after all his ex- 
penses, he could clear up a pound an 
acre at the end of the season, he was 
lucky. Up to that moment our discourse 
had been commonplace and businesslike, 
but now it became sociological, it became 
metaphysical, it became spiritual, as be- 
fitted the conversation of a Scotchman 
and an American. The Englishman had 
been civil and been kind; he was intelli- 
gent enough in the range of his experi- 
ences; but he was not so vividly all there 
as the Scotch body, who eagerly inquired 
of the state of Presbyterianism among 
us. He did not push the question as 
to my own religious persuasion, but I 
met nowhere any Briton so generally in- 
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terested in us. In the feeling promoted 
by this interest of his, we united in 
our good opinion of his actual sovereign, 
whom it was fit, as a pensioner who had 
been “for-r-ty years in his Majesty’s 
sar-r-vice,” he should praise as “a good- 
natured gentleman.” As for the late 
queen he had no terms to measure his 
affection and reverence for her. I do not 
know now by what circuit we had reached 
these topics from the Scriptural subjects 
with which we started, or how it was he 
came to express the strong sense he had 
of the Saviour’s civility to the woman of 
Samaria, as something that should be 
“a lesson to our gentry” in kindly be- 
havior to the poor. 

Wherever he now is, I hope my friend- 
ly Scot is well, and I am sure he is happy. 
Our weather included, from the time we 
met till we parted after crossing the 
wide salt marsh stretching between Rye 
and the sea, every vicissitude of sun and 
rain, with once a little hail; but I re- 
member only an unclouded sky, which I 
think was his personal firmament. I left 
him at the little house of the daughter 
whom he said he was visiting, outside the 
only town gate that remains to Rye from 
its medieval fortifications. There is a 
small parade, or promenade, at a certain 
point near by, fenced with peaceful guns, 
from which one may overlook all that 
wide level stretching to the sea—with a 
long gash of ship channel and boats tilted 
by the ebb on its muddy shores—and 
carrying the eye to the houses and ves- 
sels of the port. Rye itself was once 
much more impressively the port, but the 
sea left it long and long ago, standing 
like the bold headland it was, and still 
must look like when the fog washes in 
about its feet. It is an endearing little 
town, one of hundreds (I had almost said 
thousands) in England, with every com- 
fort in the compass of its cozy streets; 
with a church, old, old, but not too do- 
tingly Norman, and a lane opening from 
it to the door of a certain house where 
one might almost live on the entrancing 
perspective of its tower and its grave- 
yard trees. A damp blind beggar on a 
stone, who was never dry in his life, and 
was, of course,a mere mass of rheumatic 
aches and pains, is a feature common to 
so many perspectives in England that it 
need not be dwelt upon. What is pre- 
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cious about Rye is that with its great 
charm it does not insist upon being dra- 
matically different from those hundreds 
or thousands of other lovely old towns. 
It keeps its history to itself, and I would 
no more invite the reader to intrude upon 
its past than I would ask him to join 
me in invading the private affairs of any 
English gentleman. A few people who 
know its charm come down from London 
for the summer months; but there is a 
reasonable hope that it will never be newer 
other than it is. I myself would not 
have it changed in the least particular. 


I should like to go there May after May 
as long as the world stands, and hang 
upon the parapet of the small parade 
and look dreamfully seaward over th 
prairielike level, and presently find my 
self joined by a weak-eyed, weak-voiced 
elder who draws my attention to the blos- 
soming hawthorns beside us. One is 
white and one is pink, and between them 
is a third of pinkish white. He wishes 
to know if it is because the bees have 
inoculated it, and being of the mild make 
he is, he rather asks than asserts, “ They 
do inockerlate ’em, sir?” 


In Passage 


BY HARRY JAMES SMITH 


How our chartless flight 


(C)* on, to the North! 
Beats up on the streaming gale! 


Not a wing shall stoop 


from our headlong troop 


Till the boreal seas unveil. 


The North! 


The North! 


For we seek the verge of the bounding surge 
Where a mist-wound cliff looms pale. 


By the storm’s steep path we fling our course 
Where the wrack whirls torn and spent; 
And our long wings comb the azured dome 


Of the wide earth’s 


The North! 


firmament. 


The North! 


*Tis the ultimate peak of the world we seek 
Where the sea-mists pitch their tent. 


We have passed the night’s tall ranks of stars 
And its half-moon pale with sleep; 


And we saw the morn when the sun was born 


Blood-red from the womb of the deep. 


The North! 


The North! 


And the lagging wind is far behind 
With the sails that nod and creep. 


Oh the keen desire that thrills our wings 
And hurls us day and night 

To that dreaming land where the pale mists -stand 
At guard on the bare cliff’s height! 


The North! 


The North! 


There’s an ache in the breast for the peak and the nest 


At the end of our sky-girt flight. 















































A Tragedy in 


the Tree-Top 


BY JENNIE BROOKS 


Oh, they listened, looked, and waited.” 
, —W HITTIER. 

TORIES not only lie around loose 

for the “ pickin’” among human- 
kind, but offer themselves to us 
from beneath the rose branches, for there 
are the eardinals and the catbirds; from 
the honeysuckle-vines, where madame of 
the butterfly wings locates her lichen- 
covered from the dark re- 
cesses of a chimney, where the graceful 
swift rears her young; and from the tips 


home; even 


of swaying elm branches, where the oriole 
nests; from cozy nooks in orchard trees, 
nests of the robins and the warblers— 
every where there are constant marvellous 
happenings among the birds. 

Judge for yourself of a single robin’s 
nest beneath my window, not long ago, 
and see if the whole of life’s love and 
life’s lay not within the tiny 
circlet of a wisp of grass. 

First came the courtship of these pro- 
then consultations 
where that home should be located, 
the pair finally concluding, after picking 
over last year’s nest, to build in a new 
place, high on the wind-sheltered side of 
Her material 
female bird found beneath the osage 
The foundation and the lining 
were of the usual mud, which she carried 
to the nest on her gray wings and ruddy 
Once on the nest, she forced the 
wet clay to take shape by pressing it 
firmly down with her breast, and so cun- 
ningly lined the hollow that when we 
examined it later it seemed to have been 
smoothly turned on a_ potter’s wheel. 
She wove no rags in among her material, 
but erowned the completed nest with a 
cirelet of ragged strips of white cotton 
cloth that I up and tossed to her, 
piling it up fully two inches above the 
proper. As the rags were not a 
necessary complement to the nest, her 


tragedy 


spective home-makers ; 


as 


a splendid young maple. 
the 


hedge. 


breast. 


tore 


nest 


idea in using them must have been purely 


decorative. 


The nest when finished pre- 





sented the appearance of a little brown 
bowl made of twigs, grasses, and clay, 
with a wide rim of soft white rags woven 
about and about and dripping down in 
pendants, and into this downy place the 
robin settled herself, her back deeply 
curved, with head and tail sharply ele- 
vated by this unprecedentedly high rim. 

She had been sitting on her eggs for 
e week, when, thinking to tempt a sec- 
end robin to make a home near her, I 
ordered a darky to remove from the low- 
est crotch of a pear-tree the remnants 
of the already once rejected nest. Be- 
ing called suddenly away, I left the 
darky to do his work, and, on my re- 
turn, found he had with great difficulty 
climbed the maple-tree, driven off the 
brooding mother-bird, and rudely torn 
from its fastness the new her 
hard-built home. 

There it was, tossed on a pile of grass 
cuttings, two blue eggs broken in its 
depths, and the sides of the nest crushed 
—a pitiful wreck of lovely hopes and 
artistic skill. The two birds were fran- 
tic, and had they been jays, would prob- 
ably have picked out the big rolling eyes 
of the marauder; but, being robins, only 
flew about, distressfully chirping. At 
my railing that stupid darky nodded and 
grinned appreciatively: “Yaas, ’um! 
Yaas, um! Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, did I 
git de wrong one? Dem birds sho’ act 
pow’ful upsot!” 

For many years the robins had nested 
safely among these trees, and there was 
now no remedy but to take down the 
older nest, leaving thereby more chances 
for rebuilding. Hoping against hope that 
the new nest might yet be repaired and 
used again by the birds, it was placed 
low down in a peach-tree, though this 
seemed adding insult to injury. For two 
days the robins hopped about in the grass 
in seeming bewilderment, stopping under 
the peach-tree and staring up at the nest 
with puzzled eyes. For long 


nest, 


minutes 
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they stood considering, often gazing up 
at the old place in the maple, as if the 
whole affair was quite beyond their com- 
prehension. But they did not touch the 
damaged nest, preferring finally to be- 
gin a second home in the campus oOp- 
posite. When this nest was well under 
way, they seemed unaccountably dis- 
satished, and coming back to our lawn, 
tried establishing a home in another 
maple-tree. This, too, proved unsatis- 
factory, the birds going about it half- 
heartedly, finally concluding this would not 
do either, and they came at last to the pear- 
tree closely adjacent to the first maple. 
Here they very warily made their nest. 
All went well until the young birds 
were hatched. At that time a stray 
Maltese cat attached herself to the house- 
hold, and though, in fear for our tenants, 
we tried to drive her away, stay she 
would and did. Just at dusk on a Sab- 
bath evening the friend of all the birds, 
sitting at her window, saw the Maltese 
stealing softly—oh, so softly!—over the 
grass to the foot of the tree which shel- 
tered the little home. That meant mis- 
chief, and the dear old lady of this 
“Thrums window” looking into Bird- 
land could not stand it, and, though not 
too strong, she hied herself to the door, 
and seizing what came handy, and what 
proved to be a flowering plant called 
‘ Patience,” cast it, pot and all, at the 
would-be robber. Too late! The cat was 
up the tree in a flash and standing di- 
rectly over the nest, the old birds flying 
about trying to drive her down. Into 
the wood-shed then hasted this valiant 
friend, her willing but slow-moving feet 
on an errand of merey bent—mercy and 
murder. Reinforeing herself with a 
clothes-prop, she dragged it to the gar- 
den and, with undreamed-of strength, 
lifted it, and with a mighty whack 
brought down the _ reluctant pussy. 
Here ended her accomplishments, for 
the “Thrums” lady could not climb a 
tree, and when I returned home it was 
too dark to investigate. In the early 
morning my “ farmer girl” and I raised 
a ladder and peeped into the nest. 
There was one half-feathered nestling in 
it, with its head hanging limply over 
the edge of the nest—quite dead. At 
the foot of the tree lay a tiny fluttering 
robin, the second occupant of the nest. 
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Hie was gasping for breath, and had evi- 
dently lain in the wet grass all night. 
The latter we returned to the nest, 
hoping the parents would care for it, 
which they did. They came to it, looked 
at it carefully, and then flew off for 
provender. When, returning, the mother 
bird held the tempting morsel of worm 
down to the little bird, the nestling made 
no response, but lay still as if in ex- 
tremity of life. The mother gazed ques- 
tioningly, then gently laid the worm 
down beside the helpless infant, as 
though she thought it possible the little 
one might be able to reach it in that way, 
as this strange condition was beyond her 
understanding. After waiting a few 
moments to see the result, during which 
time the fledgling lay as before, gasp- 
ing for breath, away went the robin a 
second time, and securing another worm, 
offered it as she had the former. This 
also elicited no response, and again she 
laid the worm beside the youngster, then 
took up the first one she had brought 
and threw it out of the nest. Then, 
standing on the rim of the nest, she 
watched intently for any movement on 
the part of the occupant, at times calling 
to it with a coaxing chirrup. Then her 
mate came and they talked things over, 
perching in different parts of the tree 
and tilting away down to see if anything 
transpired below. When, finally, they 
seemed to realize the little one could 
not or would not eat, the female flew 
to the nest and earried away the remain- 
ing worm, and they both forsook the 
youngster. All the morning the slowly 
dying bird was alone, the old robins evi- 
dently considering it a hopeless case. 
At noon the “farmer girl” carrying 
a tin can holding a few choice earth- 
worms, climbed the tree, and lifting 
the head of the little bird, forced open 
its mouth and dropped therein a piece 
of “angleworm.” In this wise a num- 
ber of them were forced down the re- 
luctant throat, and, trusting to the old 
birds to earry on the good work, we left 
the tiny one in the nest. 3ut come 
again they did not, and by night the little 
bird was dead. 

On the second morning after, the 
parent birds were again in the tree. The 
mother bird, arriving first, stood on the 
edge of the nest, and after long con- 
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templation, flew away, returning shortly 
with her mate. The old birds studied 
the nest and its contents with almost 
human intelligence. It was precisely as 
if one looked, then questioned her mate, 
and the other, looking also, assured her 
by a shake of the head that this in- 
serutable mystery of death was quite 
past his understanding. For a long 
time they stood gazing into the nest in 
a worried way, then departed, returning 
and departing several times, until, with 
sudden alertness, they dropped to the 
ground, as if finally they had decided 
upon a course of action—upon what ab- 
solutely must be done. Susily and 
quickly they plucked at the cut and 
dried sweet-smelling hay, selecting the 
smallest, most pliable grasses. 

They mean to build again, we thought. 
What indomitable pluck! But if they 
meant to build, it was on the very top 
of the old nest with its pitiful occupant, 
for to it they carried their building ma- 
terial and worked steadily all morning, 
and as quietly as mice. Not a chirp, 
not a note we heard until the work was 
apparently done, then they flew away, 
cheerily trilling as if life yet had some- 
thing left for them. The following day 
they came not at all; if the nest was 
ready, they were not ready to occupy. 
Neither the next day came they, nor the 
next,—not even into the garden any- 
where, and we again investigated, this 
time bringing the nest to the ground. 
To our utter astonishment, no bird was 
to be seen. Had they carried away the 
little one? Let us see. Here is the nest 
with its elayey foundation, its sides of 
sticks and straws and rags, and on the 
top is a closely packed mass of delicate 
grasses, with a few more sticks. Not 
a hollow, as a nest moulded into shape 
hy a soft, feathery breast, but evenly, 
compactly pressed down, the grasses 





woven around and about the top of the 
nest, completely covering the rags until 
the whole was tightly enclosed. The 
eup-shaped hollow was full—full and 
running over with a soft mass of hay 
and dry clover blooms laid firmly. Let 
us take out a little at a time, as this 
marvel in bird architecture lies before 
us on the moss-covered flagging. Very 
daintily we lift a little of the grass, a 
little more—nothing yet; more and still 
more, until we approach the mud-lined 
bottom of the nest. What is this which 
now mixes with the grasses as we lift 
it out? 

Feathers, small blue quills, bones, all 
that is left of a tiny, tiny body shrunken, 
but decently covered and safely buried 
out of sight. Until we reached this point 
in our investigations, there was not the 
slightest indication of the nest’s contents; 
showing how completely the robins had 
done their work and almost hermetically 
sealed the door of this aerial tomb. 

That the old birds meant it for a 
finality, and not as a foundation for 
a new nest, was conclusively shown by 
the form of the covering, by its light 
material, and by their complete deser- 
tion of the nest after the work was done. 
They had used no mud, a few sticks, 
nothing to give stability, only what 
would make a thick covering. Whether 
in despair and simply to cover from 
sight what was so painful to them, or 
whether from motives of cleanliness this 
eurious act was performed, who can say ? 
After all, the old legend of the “ Babes 


in the Wood,” where 


The robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and over them 
spread, 


may be historical, for never before have 
I heard of such a burial among our “ lit- 
tle brothers of the air.” 





























Follette 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


RISBOIS BRIERE took off his 
dogs’ harness slowly. He was 
tired from the long trail and dis- 

ppointed in the day’s collection of fur. 
“Sacré Dieu!” he muttered, throwing 
the last trace into a corner, “an’ you, 
Follette, look mos’ lak’ womans som’- 
taim!” He bent over one of the eight 
dogs that sat about his feet, staring fix- 
edly into its face. The look was given 
straight back—unblinking and_ steely 
light gray the brute’s eyes were. 
“Tiens!” Brisbois whispered, “ tiens! 
Dere ees som’t’ing fonnee een dos’ eye 


dat look comme ea!” 


He turned away, 
went out of the shed, leaving the dogs 
to rustle their beds into the pine-needles 
and leaves. 

The wild North land was deep with 
snow, and the forest about was sombre; 
eold in the fading afternoon hours. The 
light wind that droned wearily away 
among the peaks of the Hemlock and 
Pine had the sting of the ice barrens. 
Brisbois stopped at the low doorway of 
his hut, looking at the skies. 

Mass on mass, sluggishly turning and 
writhing, the snow-elouds dragged across 
the tree - tops, vanishing only because 
forced on by the crowding banks behind. 

To the left of the little clearing a 
trail led away somewhere into the north- 
east, its faintly discernible opening 
visible for but: a few feet beneath the 
spreading branches. At the right a win- 
ter road broke the evenness of the forest 
ring, but its bed was clean and even, 
unbroken by man or beast. 

“ Lisette!” he ealled, going in. 

“ Hein ?” 

” Scouper readee ?” 

“Baim-by, few minutes.” 

He sat down by the little steve and 
slowly drew off one moccasin. It dripped 
water over the bright floor. 

“Tu Bris!” she laughed, noticing, 
“tak’ hoff houtside!” : 

“ Bon, Lisette.” 


The big Canadian stalked to the door 
again, leaned against the jamb, pulled 
off the other moceasin, wrung it dry in 
his powerful massive hands. 

“ Stockeeng aussi?’ he asked, smiling. 

“ Non.” She turned from her fry- 
pan on the stove. “For toi Ah mak’ 
clean de floor !” 

He took two steps, huge they were, 
reached her side and kissed her. 

“ Dat’s paie for do eet!” and he laugh- 
ed, the great sound filling every nook and 
corner of the cabin, reverberating within 
its cramped walls. 

“Tu mauvais!” she smiled, uncon- 
sciously arranging the great masses of 
black hair that coiled loos ly on her head. 

“Lal” she put hot moose-steaks on 
the tiny table; these were cut thick, and 
the red juice eddied about them in the 
deep tin plate. Warm bread, steaming 
tea, and molasses followed. 

He began eagerly, while she watched, 
a glow of pleasure on her strong yet 
pretty face. 

“ est bon, hein ?” 

His mouth full, another piece on his 
fork, he looked up. 

“ Dat de bessis’ een le Canadaw! You 
mak’ eet, dat ’nough for me, Lisette!” 

“Méchant!” she murmured, softly. 

“Com’! Eat den!” he ordered; she 
sat down opposite to him, and they ate 
together, he watching her furtively, she 
noticing each mouthful he took. 

No sound for a few moments but the 
clatter of knives, the harsh rattle of tin 
forks on tin plates, the great sucking 
gulps that Brisbois took of the tea (his 
mouth crammed with bread each time), 
but she didn’t care, so long as she had 
what he wanted. 

After supper he stretched himself in- 
dolently on a rabbit blanket near the 
stove, lighted his pipe, and smoked in 
silence—thinking. Lisette cleared away 
the plates, brushed the table clean with 
a spruce bough, and sat by him. 
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For a time all was still, save for his 
draws on the pipe and the exhalations 
of thick blue smoke. The cabin was 
dark; only the sheen of the red-hot stove- 
cover broke the pall. 

“ Lisette!” taking a breath of clear 
air. 

“Hein?” She waited, listening. 

“You kno’ dat Follette ees som’t’ing 
crazee weet her eyez?’ He smoked 
again. 

“Non; Ah no see ’tall.” She waited 
again. 

“Si! Dat chienne hav’ dréle look en 
face! Ah see eet dees aftairnoon, near 
to Lae des Prés. Ah was for mak’ de 
trap dere; no see good place; ask self, 
‘Were? By gar! turn roun’, see Fol- 
lette leesten, an’ she ronne hup de wa- 
taire to Cariboo Cross’n; stan’ dere den! 
Ah mak’ trap; to-mor’ go see eef catch 
som’t’ing. By gar! Ah tink dat chienne 
she leesten !” 

The girl laughed merrily. Tu Bris, 
mon gar! you tink tings curious all 
taim; noting dere! Follette she no 
know wat you say, onlee Marrse! 
Allez!” 

“ Mabbé!” he answered, slowly. “ Mab- 
ba.” 

They sat in stillness then, he smoking 
ealmly, she with half-closed eyes. 

“Ah’m go bed,” she whispered, and 
crawled into the big bunk. The great 
Canadian paid no attention, smoking on. 

Of a sudden he sat up, shoved his pipe 
under the stove, crept carefully to the 
door, and listened. *Way out among the 
forests echoed a strange, wild ery. It 
rang and rang, cutting the black still- 
ness sharply. 

“W’at dat?” he breathed. 

No wind, no sound—nothing. 

“ Ah dr-ream, hein?” He turned back, 
when again the eerie sound filled the 
silence of the forests with its piere- 
ing volume. As he listened, breathing 
fast now, the call came oftener, each 
time nearer—still nearer. Brisbois was 
frightened. 

“Dieu an’ Sainte Vierge!” he mut- 
tered, “ dat le Ninivoshi!” But he stayed 
by the door. 

Then everything was quiet. Not a 
crackle of a branch, not a soft step on 
the snow, not a whisper of living thing 
came to his straining ears. Long he 


“ 


waited and watched, his eyes wide open, 
keen with a trapper’s keenness. Nothing 
but shooting-stars and the glowing 
northern lights met them. The vast 
trees stood motionless as images carved 
into the dark-blue scintillating heavens. 

“ Bah!” he whispered then, and “ Bah!” 
again; “Ah’m tire hout an’ have bad 
tink!” 

He went in, curled up beside the girl, 
and slept deeply while the dark hours 
passed on. 


The next morning it was snowing hard. 
From far up in the low skies the white 
flakes tumbled and whirled, eddied and 
circled. Brisbois woke, saw the girl still 
asleep, crawled out of the bunk quietly, 
and lighted the fire. He went to the door. 

“ Misére!” he muttered, then cursed. 
“Dam’ dat snow! She come w’en Ah 
wan’ find hout som’t’ing!” 

As he pulled on his coarse stockings 
and moccasins, still damp, she opened 
her eyes. 

“Et tu?” sleepily. 

“Go ’sleep, Lisette. Ah’m mak’ dé- 
jeuner; goin’ Lac des Prés; be back een 
haight—ten hour mabbé.” 

She turned under the blankets and 
slept again. 

He cooked a slice of caribou meat, 
fried a bit of pork, gulped some tea, in- 
haled a few whiffs of his pipe, and went 
out to the dog-shed. The brutes leaped 
round him, licking his hands, but none 
so caressingly as Follette, the bitch 
leader of the team. He fed them one 
by one. They didn’t fight; they knew him 
—and the result. Brisbois watched them 
eat and chuckled grimly. 

“Eef Ah no giv’ you for food, w’at 
happen, hein?” 

Seven paid no attention, but Follette 
looked up quickly. from the dried fish 
she was tearing and whined. The trap- 
per started back involuntarily. 

“Dieu! She on’stand!” he whispered. 

When they had finished, he harnessed 
them to the light sledge. 

“ Allez! Marrse!” Away the eight 
went, Follette in the lead, pulling val- 
iantly. Two hours passed, he sitting on 
the sledge sometimes, sometimes striding 
beside.it on his snow-shoes. They came 
to Caribou Crossing. 

“Merci donc!” he said aloud, seeing 
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a black fox in his trap. He carefully 
sprung the steel jaws, releasing the long, 
lithe body. 

“Dat tine!” he muttered, in eestasy, 
smoothing the black hairs, unbending 
the rigid limbs. 

Something disturbed his happiness and 
triumph. He looked down and saw Fol 
lette’s gray eyes on him, and he remem 
bered that by her insistent pawings at 
Caribou Crossing he had set his trap 
where she indicated, and the choicest 
fur of the forests was in his hands. 
“By gar! ef you no hav’ show to moi 
were for mak’ de trap, Ah no got dees!” 
he whispered, a superstitious fear creep- 
ing over him. He was fascinated by the 
intelligent gleam in the dog’s eyes. 

“Wat you?” he sprang at her, shaking 
her by her long rough coat. 

“Dieu!” he sereamed then, as she lick 
ed his hands. “ W’at you? Tell, hein?” 
She turned from him, settled in the 
traces, and waited. 

“Allez! Marrse!” He flung himself 
to the sledge, already cozted with snow. 

The team went on and on obediently, 
first to the right, then to the left, as he 
directed. Then he stopped them. As 
far as his eyes could reach were wavering, 
trembling drifts. No wind moved th 
flakes—they eddied by their own weight. 
The silence was drear; only the seething 
of falling snow came to him. He tried 
this way and that, the hn gave it up. 

“Ah’m los’! O bon Dieu!” Sweat 
burst from his forehead, and froze ther 
as it came into contact with the bitter 
air. An unutterable sadness dropped into 
his eyes; he caressed the black fox, mut- 
tering hoarsely. 

“An’ weet dees Ah wass goin’ d 
Ligne, got two-t’ree hun’er’ dollaires for 
mak’ present Lisette !” He looked 
round, agony and loneliness in his face. 

“Ahb’m no los’!” He eursed then 
fiercely, started the team, and _ travelled 
for a long time, twining his slow way in 
the hewildering drifts. No familiar land- 
mark could he find—nothing but the 
mercilessly falling snow that heaped on 
his shoulders heavily. He realized that he 
was absolutely lost. He stopped. Gently 
piling on him, coldly embracing him, 
the great flakes came in silent myriads, 
dropping from the skies with coquettish 
motion. Here, there, everywhere, was 
Vor. CXTIT —No. 676.—71 
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the same deathlike stillness. The snow 
seemed to know, and gathered about his 
legs, climbing upwards inch by inch. Hk 
shook it off, turning his head dazedly to 
the four points of the world. Then he 
knew that he was face to face with death, 
and he idly wondered how long he could 
withstand the cold. The knowledge of 
what death meant numbed his mind. 

“Ah starve here!” he groaned—and 
felt a warm tongue on his hand. 

« Follette 2” 

The brute licked on appealingly, look 
ing at him with the same steady gray 
eyes, 

“Wat?” He spoke aloud unconsciously. 

She yelped, started off to the north 
east, came back, licked his hands again, 
and squatted on her haunches, staring 
at him. 

Ie thought hard. 

“B’en, allez, Follette! Marrse, vous 
autres!” 

Into the northeast they went, the 
leader straining ev ry muscle, 

“Dere ees de big Pine!’ he shouted 
with relief in a few hours. Follette look 
ed ba ‘k and yelped. 

Some time later he reached his home, 
stabled the team, fed them bountifully, 
and took the black fox into the eabin. 

“Qu’est magnifique !” 

The girl cried out, seeing the 


gorgeous 


fur. 
“An’ Ah’m los’ eef no for dat Fol 
lette!” he announced, gravely. Tears 


came to her eyes as he told how he had 
been saved. 

“ An’ she mak’ eet so Ah eateh black 
fox aussi!” 

A silence then. The interior was 
shadowed by the coming of night. Cor 
ners lost their outline, the roof seemed 
farther away, the bunk a vague big thing. 

“Par Dieu!” he worked his great 
hands together till their joints cracked, 
“dat chienne ees de fines’ in Canadaw; 
een monnaie, mabbé hun’er’ feefty dol 
laires, hein ?” 

The girl looked at him with surpris¢ 
ind sorrow. 

‘You goin’ sell Follette aftaire w’at 
she have do for you’ Bah!” She swung 
away. “ Ingrat!” 

He stared at her, not understanding 
her point of view. 

* Mais, chérie, ef Ah get hun’er’ feefty 
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dollaires, dat paie de debte au Hodson 
3aie Compagnie.” Ile was hurt that she 
couldn’t understand him. 

” You have mor’ beeg debte to Fol- 
lette,” she answered, slowly. “ Tak’ de 
black fox an’ paie Hodson Baie.” 

“By gar! dey no geef not’ing ’tall, 
mabbé debte, pas plus, an’ black fox 
breeng two—t’ree hun’er’ dollaires at de 
Ligne!” 

Lisette shrugged her clean-cut shoul- 
ders and lighted the candles. They had 
supper. Neither spoke often he trying 
to make his rough, simple mind see what 
she wanted; the girl, with a woman’s 
quick sentiment and sympathy, revolting 
against selling this dog that had done so 
much for her. 

When his pipe was drawing well, the 
stove sending out a luxurious warmth, 
the table cleared, she sat down on the 
blanket beside him and worked a small 
brown hand into the huge fist that lay 
at rest on his knee. 

“ Bris!” 

“Hein?” He looked down at her 
kindly. 

“ No sell Follette, for me?” She edged 
closer; then he put her head on his giant 
shoulder. 

Ile stared for a time into the open 
lraught-holes of the little stove, and the 
red reflection of the wood coals glit- 
tered dreamily in his eyes. 

“Non!” He rubbed the black bowl 
nervously. “ Ef you no want me for sell 
Follette, Ah no sell!” and he smoked 
again. 

“Merci, Bris.” 


to him, and his long gaunt arm encircled 


She came still closer 


her. Thus th y sat in peace, 

A knock. 

“Who ees?” he asked, leisurely stand- 
ing up, taking his arm away unwillingly. 

“ Osasquinini,” came a heavy, power- 
ful voice. 

“Dat Indien, f’om Baie Terrible,” 
Brisbois muttered, opening the door. A 
blast of wind, burdened with snow, 
whirled in as the tall, lanky Indian en 
tered. He shook the white bits from 
his capote, took it off, threw it in a 
corner, and went over to the heat. 

“ Be’ jou’—bo’jou’!” he said, quietly. 

7 Bo’jow’!” 
he spoke. “ An’ you, w’ere go?” 
“Ey place !” 


Brisbois lighted his pipe as 
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The Canadian looked up, startled by 
the sadness in the other’s voice. 

“ITlungree; giv’ eat!’ The Indian 
waited. 

Lisette looked at her husband, he mo- 
tioned, and she got cold moose-meat, 
some bread, and soggy flour-cakes. 

“ Miguetch” (thanks). Osasquinini 
bolted the food. When it was all gone 
he squatted cross-legged on the blanket. 
“ Smok’?” 

Brisbois took his pipe from his lips 
and passed it to the other. 

“ Migueteh !” 

Pujf—-puff—puff from the Indian; no 
words 

“Were go?” Brisbois asked again. 

The Indian, his emaciated face aglow, 
spoke monotonously. “ You white man, 
understand Indian ?” 

“Ah-ha” (yes), the Canadian an- 
Swe red. 

“You want hear story?” 

“ Ah-ha!” 

Stillness in the eabin, while the Ojib- 
way warmed his long hands, smoking the 
while. Brisbois sat down. 

“You know Indian belief? When 
dead, Indian turn into animal?” 

“ Ah-ha!” 

“Long time ago, twenty-four moons, 
Osasquinini marry. Be marry eight 
moons. White Man’s Sickness come to 
Osasquinini don’t know what 
do. Squaw die!” The Indian’s voice 


squaw. 


shook, and the guttural words of his 
language trembled at each utterance. 

“Indian know she animal, Indian 
know she love him now—and—Indian 
cannot find. Osasquinini has searched 
everywhere, and called the language of 
the animals he knows. Was near here 
last starlight, calling to the wolves; no 
answer!” 

The Canadian drew a deep breath, 
shuddering. Lisette was staring at the 
bronzed face with breathless curiosity. 

“An’ squaw? W’at like?” she asked, 
in the jargon the Indians know. 

“She was strong like the beaver, tall 
like the caribou, quick as the sable, 
clever as the fox.” He stopped, smoking 
hard; then continued. “ Osasquinini 
hunt everywhere for her. Can see only 
her gray eyes, can—” 

“Wat say?” the girl interrupted, 
fiercely. 
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FOLLETTE LEAPED TO THE INDIAN, CROUCHING BETWEEN HIS KNEES 











rhe Indian 


temptuously. 


looked at her con- 





“Osasquinini get no help from white 
woman; he go!” 

“ Pash-ke-san !” 
getting to her feet. 
felt the 


Sat on. 


(wait), she whispered, 


Brisbois Indian’s power, and 
Ile She out 
the wild night, struggled to the dog-shed. 

“Follette!” she called. A 
a rustling, and the 
her feet. 

“ Marse!” she ordered, while the seven 
She fast- 
ened the door on them; then led the way 
in the chilling snow-drifts to the cabin. 

“ Viens, Follette!” she coaxed; the dog 
hung back. 

“ Viens, marrse!” she stamped excited- 


hers. went into 
whimper, 


leader crouched at 


others growled and grumbled. 


The Fairy’s 
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ly on the threshold; the brute followed 
her in then. She shrank behind the 
shadows of the bunk, watching. 

Follette looked about, saw the Indian, 


leaped to him, crouching between his 
knees, her eyes on his face. He stiff- 


ened, leaned forward and kissed the long 
mouth, smoothing the rough hair on her 
head. the 
wavering candle-light. 


Brisbois’s face was white in 
“ Dieu!” he whispered. 
The Indian stood up, inch by inch, 
Follette at his knees. “ Osasquinini has 


found,” he muttered. “ Miguetch!” 


He went to the door, Follette at his 
heels, her gray eyes fixed on him. 

“ Miguetch,” the Indian said again, 
slowly, and vanished into the snowy 


night, the dog following. 


Beseeching 


HUGH FISHER 


W KEVERLY woverly stranger man, 
Were you wishing a longer span— 
Wishing you might begin again 

And death eall after you in vain? 


I am 


a fairy from fairy-land, 


With years as-many as grains of sand. 


Never have I known pain or grief, 


Only a weariness past belief. 


Change! 


Oh, change your heart with mine! 


Live till the Sun has ceased to shine, 
Live till the earth is bare and cold, 
Live forever and never grow old! 


Give your heart to your little guest, 
Put it here in my weary breast, 


Let me 
All the 


Oh, the 
Oh, the 
Oh, the 
Oh, the 


joy of the 





feel the warm blood flow— 
pain of it let me know! 


burning tears! 
sweetness of passing years! 
bliss of a mortal breath! 
rest and the peace of death! 


























The Wonders 


CHEMISTRY OF 


BY ROBERT 


Professor of Industrial Chemist: 


N the world of living organized beings 
there exists a certain substance which, 
like gold and silver in the non-living 
mineral world, is too tough a morsel for 
time to swallow; when pure, it rusts not, 
neither does it decay, and it can endure 
throughout all This 
stance is calle d cellulose Me it is the organie 


generations. sub- 
archetype of conservatism. 

Unlike zold silver, however, ce] 
the of eommon 
things. When dry, more than one-third 
of all the vegetable matter in the world 
is cellulose ; fact, throw in 
all the animal well, and find that, 
still, one-third of the mass is cellulose. 
As everybody knows, a plant is built up 


It 


and 
commonest 


Is 


lulose 


in we May 


as 


of microscopic cells. is the walls of 


these cells that contain the cellulose. 
Sometimes the cells are arranged in one 
way (Fig. 1) and sometimes in another 


(Fig. 2), 
ranged, it is always the sum of them that 
constitutes the form of the plant. Cel- 
lulose is, thus, the structural basis of the 
plant, the skeleton of it, and as each 
little cellulose cell acts as a containing- 


vessel 


but however they may be ar- 


for the protoplasmic aggregates 
reactions cause vital 
activity, we may, if we like, call cellulose 
the very temple of life. How the plant 
builds up skeleton 
has the remotest idea; outside of vision- 
that it 
What 


cellulose is, molecularly, is equally whol- 


whose actions and 


its cellulose nobody 


ary speculation all we know is 


rises into being in the sun and air. 


ly beyond the comprehension of present- 
day man. When a man speaks of cel- 
lulose, there is a certain abatement of the 
that make 


in his laboratories indigo and camphor 


voice signifies awe. He ean 
and nicotin, and a thousand other prod- 
ucts of vital activity; he knows how their 
atoms are arranged, and he ean arrange 
them for himself without the employment 
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Cellulose 


COMMERCE—IV. 


ot 


DUNCAN 


th Universit 


of Kansas 


1s 


but cellulose !—that 
The mystery of cellulos 
While its formula 
may be empirically indicated by the lit 


of vital 


another thing. 


energy ; 


lies in its complexity. 


tle expression C11,,0,, that tells us 
only that it is made up of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen in certain proportions 
by weight. Its actual molecule may be 


let 
the layman 


thousand times 
H.O...—and 
knows as well as anybody else the in- 


fully a greater, 


us say C, 


finite number of configurations in which 


it is possible to arrange 21,000 things. 
Given that a certain unseen house con 


sists of 6000 pieces of wood, 10,000 pieces 
of stone, and 5000 pieces of iron, and 
build its duplicate blindfold; this is a 
problem something more or less difficult 
What in- 
creases the difficulty a hundredfold is the 
fact that 
and compounds are not crystalline; they 
jellylike 
in the leeture- 


than the synthesis of cellulose. 


additional cellulose substances 


are either amorphous or sub- 


called a colloids ” 


stances 


room and “messes” in the laboratory— 
substances up to within a year or two 
impossible to deal with, and left, for the 
most part, severely alone. All this in- 


dieates that however interesting this cel- 
lulose basis of life, 
to 
to build it up and split it down, cellulose 


is as the structural 


and however important it may be us 
research is a difficult matter. 

In truth, an attack upon cellulose has 
all the gallantry of a forlorn life in these 
days, when the universities of our coun- 
try measure their men of science by the 


number of pages they publish. The pro- 


fessor who must attempt the medioere 
thing he knows he can do rather than go 
tilting against a hundred to one, would 


It 
is, eminently, no place for old ladies or 
Still, even with the prob 
result 


be advised to keep out of cellulose. 


little children. 


ability of a blank page as the of 
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a year’s work, the temptation is great 

as great as the enormous potential prizes. 
It is the demonstration of this, it is the 
notable effect upon the implements of our 














FiG. 1.—FLAX. TRANSVERSE SECTION OF STEM 


civilization of hacking off from the cel- 
lulose molecule here a fact and there a 
fact, that carries us straight into the 
business of our subjeet—the applica- 
bility of modern science to Industry. 
We propose to show that every fact won 
from cellulose, however “ academie” its 
importance, has been capable of industrial 
application, and we use this demonstra- 
tion as a specific affirmation of a general 
principle established by long and invari- 
able experience that there are no results 
of chemical investigation, however re 
ondite they may appear, which are not 
in their due order absorbed into the prov- 
ince of technology. The subject of cel- 
lulose is a relief; it is a relief to turn 
out of a world suffering indigestion from 
a plethora of new knowledge into a 
nursery of knowledge such as a cellulos 
laboratory, and to walk there, like Alice 
behind the Looking-glass, into a world 
where anything may happen at any 
time, and current chemical explanation is 
turned topsyturvy. But this is speaking 
chemically. From the standpoint of in- 
dustrial utility the subject of cellulose 
can only be characterized as stupendous. 
First, let us consider those industries 
based upon that property of cellulose 





with which we began our chapter, its 
inertness and its resistivity to the 
disintegrating action of air and mois- 
ture. Here we have factories for paper, 
cotton and linen fabrics, thread and 
twine and rope, and many other sub- 
stances, all of them using cellulose more 
or less pure, 

First in importance comes paper. If 
one asked “the man in the street ” what 
paper was made of, he would almost cer- 
tainly say “ rags,” and for the fair white 
sheet upon which I write this would be 
true, but for paper in general the answer 
would be absurdly inadequate, for there 
exists not one one-thousandth part of 
the “ rags ” that would be necessary. Our 
civilization exists largely on a paper 
basis, and in England alone it requires 
650 mills, producing some 30,000 tons a 
week, to fulfil our needs. To feed these 
mills seience laid her hand on cellulose, 
which we cannot make, but can only take 
from plants. In the plant the cellulose 
of the cell walls, with the exception of 
cotton, which is unique, does not stand 
up pure and free and uncombined, but 
exists always encrusted chemically with 
some other substance. The substance of 
woody fibre is thus always cellulose X, 

















FIG. 2.—STRAW (WHEAT). TRANSVERSE SECTION 
OF STALK 


and the problem for science was either 
to manufacture paper directly out of cel- 
lulose X (ligno cellulose or wood fibre), or 
to devise some practical method of ex- 
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tracting the X substance from the cel- 
lulose, and thus obtain it pure and free 
for paper. Both methods are practised 
to-day. Paper boxes, wrapping-paper, 
and almost all the newspapers of the land, 
are made, not of rags, but simply of dis- 
integrated deal boards pounded and 
mashed and amalgamated into paper. 
Any one of the large London or Ameri- 
can daily papers consumes each day fully 
ten acres of an average forest. Such 
paper does not last. The wood fibre out 
of which it is made is, unlike pure cel- 
lulose, acted upon by light and air and 
water and the organisms of decay. This 

f 
the literature appearing on this paper is 


is bad, but not wholly bad, for most « 


made as mechanically as the paper itself, 
and it is fitting that it should be as 
ephemeral in fact 
as it is in nature. 
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Factories using this method exist near 
ly always in the neighborhood of pine 
forests and deposits of iron-pyrites. The 
sulphur dioxide obtained by roasting the 
pyrites is passed up through a high tower 
packed with limestone, down through 
which a stream of water trickles. Under 
these conditions ‘the burnt sulphur gas 
enters into combination with the lime, 
and ultimately constitutes a liquid con- 
sisting partly of free sulphurous acid 
and partly of bisulphite of lime. This 
liquid passes into a “digester,” filled 
with wooden chips, where, at a tempera- 
ture of about 117° C., it attacks and de- 
molishes everything in the wood but cel 
lulose. The cellulose is thus left free and 
uncombined and, after being bleached by 
chloride of lime, pure. Thence it passes 
as cellulose to the 
paper - factories, 





But sometimes 


Literature (with 
a capital L) ap 
pears on this 
wooden founda 


tion—and that is 
a tregedy. Had 
Mr. Pepys writ- 
ten his admira- 
ble diary upon 
what we eall 
“ scribbling pa- 
per,” we would, to- 
day, have no Mr. 
Pepys. England 
alone, every year, 
imports some 
350.000 tons of 








and emerges there 
as paper for books 
so good that only 
an expert can tell 
the difference be- 
tween it and a 
paper made from 
the cellulose of 
rags. To such an 
extent are the for- 
ests of our coun- 
try being swept 
up into newspa- 
pers and _ books 
that it urgently 
requires super- 
vision; the only 





comfort, apparent- 





this mechanical 
wood-pulp to turn 


FG. 3.—MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF A “SPECK” OF 


ly, being that 
there is a cycle of 


it into paper. She oieeenie Mecamen* reaction by which 
Imports also some Showing that the paper consists of chemical wood pulp and the newspapers 
200,000 tons of that the wood is poplar. (Magnification 200 D ) and books’ will 
what is’ ealled ultimately be 


“chemical wood pulp,—i. e., wood from 
which the encrusting impurities have been 
chemically removed, and which consists of 
cellulose almost pure. For chemistry has 
succeeded in doing this, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any chemical discovery of 
modern times has had a success so spon- 
taneous and so immense in industrial 
value. In fact, the suecess has been 
achieved in several ways. Possibly the 
sulphite method, which we take for illus- 
tration, is the most typical. 


burnt, or will deeay, into carbon dioxide, 
which will be absorbed by the forest into 
new wood, which will appear again as 
newspapers and books ad infinitum. For 
the cellulose from wood is different from 
the cellulose from cotton or linen—it 
does decay, or at any rate it may de- 
cay—certainly it is not so strong. 
The paper of this Magazine, for ex- 
ample, consists wholly of cellulose ex- 
tracted chemically from wood, and if 
the reader will examine the aecompany- 
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liagram (Fig. 3) he will notice in it 


brige 


certain little sievelike bodies which prove 
that the 


wood was poplar, not pine—a 
peculiarity found only in American pa 
pers, and depending on another process of 
extraction. The paper itself is the best 
that the Magazine could use; for a ‘pure 


rag paper for the purpose of a magazine 
The pages 
than 


is simply out of the question. 


with pictures them are heavier 


on 


the others, owing to the fact that they are 
finished with starch. 
Just why cellulose from wood is not 


so good as cellulose from cotton we ecan- 
not explain by current chemical theory; 
know that the 
cule seems to carry upon itself the cica- 


we only cellulose mole- 
trice and weakness of the structural rup- 
cellulose was extracted. 
opportunity for 
wood cellulose 
into the lasting cotton-cellulose variety. 


ture by which the 
brilliant 
transform 


There is a 
somebody to 


There is an opportunity equally great 
for devising some method of turning into 
utilizable chemical products the portion 


of the wood torn away from the cellulose. 


This constitutes fifty per cent. of the 
weight of the wood, and at present it 
goes down the drains—an example of 
horrible waste. In the paper-factories 


themselves chemistry is applicable in a 
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of 
question 


variety ways. For example, there is a 


of sizing the paper in order to 


make it resistant to ink, there is the 
question of making paper water-proof, 
there is the gentle art of making the 


paper appear other than it is by loading 


it up with extraneous material. In such 


matters these chemistry is entirely 


as 


applicable, and the present practice un- 


fortunate. Owing to the fact that the 
paper-makers have in the cellulose pulp 
that comes to them a magnificent ex- 


ample of the applicability of chemistry, 
it is interesting to compare the enormous 
output of paper indicated above with the 
manufacture. 
England 


its 
of 


chemists employed in 


The whole paper trad em- 


ploys at least ten chemists at salaries 
actually exeeeding in certain cases five 
hundred dollars a year! 

Turning now to cotton, we find our- 
selves in the presence of an industry 


which may be considered almost to have 
reached a condition of terminal perfec- 


tion along mechanical lines. The beau- 


tiful machinery for cotton fabrication 
is a marvel of human ingenuity But 


however mechanical cotton fabrication 


may appear, since it deals with the elabo- 
ration of a natural product, it rests upon 


a chemical basis; and since in the United 
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Kingdom alone there are some 42,000,000 
spindles working it up to the extent of a 
billion and a half pounds a year, any 
little chemical fact concerning cotton 
manufacture is bound to have its im- 
portance. Let us illustrate this by one 
small fect discovered by John Mercer; it 
was known for thirty years before it 
was deemed significant. If a piece of 
cotton which, it must be understood, is 
pure cellulese—be placed in a strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda, the soda causes the 
cellulose to unite with a molecule of 
water, the cotton shrinks nearly twenty 
per cent., it becomes nearly fifty per cent. 
stronger, and it takes on a greater dyeing 
capacity. But this is not all; if, now, the 
cotton fabric be stretched tightly upon 
a framework so that the shrinkage men- 
tioned above cannot take place, the soda 
solution brings about a transformation in 
its constituent fibres in such a way that 
the fabric assumes over its surface a 
silken sheen. The beautiful fabrics so 
manufactured are known as mercer- 
ized eotton, and this manufacture now 
amounts to an enormous industry. Just 
one little fact established this business, 
and since the molecule of cellulose is a 
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forest of complexity swayed, within cer- 
tain limits, by every breath of chemical 
influence, the number of potential facts 
is indefinitely large. We find in recog- 
nition of this that the textile companies 


lly employ a chemist at an 


* oceasiona 
economical salary.” 

The very business of dyeing, which is 
all chemistry, is founded upon another 
little chemical fact, that the cellulose 
molecule contains, feebly, acid and basic 
groups which unite with the dyes and 
hold them fast. As to the nature of 
these groups, we are perfectly ignorant, 
though their discovery would be vastly 
important. But some dyes refuse to 
cling to the cellulose fabric, and so ad- 
vantage is taken of still another empirical 
fact of cellulose, that on digesting it with 
certain mineral basic salts—for example, 
tin-——the cellulose entangles the salt with- 
in its molecule, with the result.that the 
cellulose clings to the salt, and the 
salt to the dye, and so our eloth is 
colored in despite. This process is 
called mordanting. 

Another important cellulose fabric is 
linen. The Irish flax trade employs over 
800,000 spindles, and the value of the 
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linen exports amounts to $25,000,000 a 
year. Chemically, a linen fabric and a 
cotton fabric are identical substances, for 
they are both pure cellulose; mechanically 
and practically there is a huge difference, 
which depends upon the form and struc- 
ture of the fibres. Linen cellulose is 
prepared from flax in a much more com- 
plicated way than cotton is obtained. 
The eellulose in the flax is intricately 
combined with other substances, and one 
of the most valuable discoveries for this 
industry would be a thoroughly feasible 
method of separating out the bast fibres 
in some other way than by the traditional 
one of steeping the flax in stagnant wa- 
ter until the separation is accomplished 
by a rotting fermentation. We omit 
here other chemical possibilities of flax 
cellulose in order to pay a resentful refer- 
ence to the process in use for the cleans- 
ing of both linen and eotton textiles. 
Laundry-work constitutes in these times 
an enormous special industry. It is com- 
puted that in England the average family 
spends five shillings a week in washing, 
and sinee there are 40,000,000 people, 
with five persons to a family, the whole 
country must spend £2,000,000 a week for 
laundry. It is high time this work was 
organized along sensible chemical lines. 
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At present the laundry practises its trade 
with a joyous ignorance of the properties 
of cellulose and of the chemical agents 
it employs, and it is admirable only as 
it increases the consumption of textiles. 
Why do they not use in a modified way 
the same process for cleansing cotton or 
linen that the manufacturers of it use 
for bleaching and finishing it? It is 
to be hoped that some day some man will 
write a chemical “Song of the Shirt” 
that will establish in the minds of laun- 
drymen the conditions that make for 
its longevity. 

Another interesting cellulose fibre is 
that of jute, which plays the humble part 
of providing us with sacking, and wrap- 
ping and baling cloth, as well as with the 
lowest grade of floor-cloths, in which it 
acts as the foundation for the linseed- 
oil mixture that makes up the ornament- 
al element. Not a very elevated func- 
tion, truly, but useful to such an extent 
that the city of Dundee alone imports 
raw material to the value of $35,000,000. 

Still another fibre that obtains a pecul- 
iar interest, from the heart-breaking mis- 
takes and discouragements of its initia- 
tion, is ramie, or china-grass. This plant 
grown in India and southern Italy, yields 
a long lustrous fibre, which is cellulose 
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in excelsis. The difficulties concerning 
its manufacture have been overcome, and 
the industry is now properly deliminated 
and on a basis of sound practical utility. 
It is used for twine, sail-cloth, fishing- 
nets, dress goods, tapestry, plushes and 
velvets, and ladies’ wraps and shawls. It 
is inimitably good as the cellulose basis 
of incandescent gas-mantles. 

Finally, there is hemp, and with its 
mention we close the list of fibres used 
for woven material in Europe. 

For the twine and rope industries 
there are used, in addition, the fibres of 
manila, sisal, phormium, and a_ few 
monocotyledonous plants. We mention 
them simply in order to place _ beside 
the summation of them the following 
statement. 

There exist in the world approximate- 
ly 110,000 species of flowering plants. 
The stem of no one species is identical 
with any other; they are of infinite va- 
riety, possessed of infinite fibre-making 
possibilities. Out of them all, through 
chance or through blind tradition, we 
use the fibres of those mentioned above. 
Is it not possible that, in spite of the 
rigorous requirements for matriculation 
into the fibre-using industries, there 
might be some that for special purposes 
are somewhat better ? 


We have so far considered cellulose 
only from the standpoint of the merit 
of its inertia, only from its negative side, 
and we now turn to consider it as a 
chemically active body. And in what 
follows it is immaterial what form of 
cellulose is used, whether from cotton, 
linen, wood-palp, or what not. 

For a certain reason that nobody knows 
anything about, cellulose will dissolve 
slowly in a hot concentrated solution of 
zine chloride, with the production of a 
sticky syrup. This syrup when forced 
through a narrow orifice into alcohol 
precipitates a thread which is carbonized, 
and utilized in these days for the manu- 
facture of filaments for incandescent 
electric lights. Again, it is used as “ vul- 
canized fibre” by soaking paper in four 
times its weight of the concentrated solu- 
tion, and working up the gelatinized mass 
into blocks and sheets, which are turned 
into handles and the backing of instru- 
ments and many other objects. For a 
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reason equally unknown, cellulose will dis- 
solve better in ammoniacal cupric oxide. 
This solution constitutes a blue syrup of 
very high viscosity, from which the cel- 
lulose may be precipitated by the addi- 
tion of agents such as alcohol or common 
salt. This method of dissolving cellulose 
has important industrial applications. 
For example, paper or cotton fabrics are 
passed through the solution, and so “ sur- 
faced” by a film of the gelatinized cel- 
lulose which retains its copper constitu- 
ent in such a way that it dries of a bright 
“malachite” green color. Fabries so 
surfaced become water-proof and immune 
from the attacks of insects and mildew. 
Many of the heavy coverings used for 
express-wagons and “ busses” are made 
of these “ Willesden” goods—so called 
from the town in which the company has 
its seat. If the fabries so treated are 
rolled or pressed together when in the 
gelatinized condition, they become weld- 
ed to form an extraordinarily thick and 
resistent texture. During the South- 
African war compound papers of this 
manufacture were employed as barricades, 
for they are bullet-proof. 

Under proper conditions of treatment, 
cellulose will dissolve, also, in acetie acid 
(acetic anhydride) with the formation of 
a viscous liquid which dries into films 
of great tenacity and high lustre. Owing 
to its water-proof character and to the fact 
that it is a non-conductor of electricity, 
this cellulose acetate provides a splendid 
insulating material for electrical wires, 
and its manufacture for this purpose is 
now an established industry. 

Perhaps the most interesting solvent 
for cellulose is that discovered by Cross 
and Bevan. When “mercerized” cot- 
ton, which we have already described, is 
exposed to the action of carbon disul- 
phide the substances unite together, with 
the formation of a substance which, 
chemically, rejoices in the name of 
alkali-cellulose-xanthate. Popularly it is 
called “ viscose,” and it constitutes a re- 
markable achievement in cellulose tech- 
nology. Viscose is perfectly soluble in 
water to a solution of extraordinary vis- 
cosity. But its most interesting property 

the property that makes it valuable—is 
the spontaneous decomposition of this 
solution. You start with alkali, carbon 
disulphide, and cellulose, and after leav- 
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ing for a short time the viscose so form- 
ed, you get alkali and carbon disulphide 
and cellulose again—an interesting cycle 
of change. The cellulose thus regener- 
ated is hydrated and highly plastic. It 
is applicable enough for moulding and 
casting into all kinds of useful forms, 








sugar. We know of no industrial cor- 
poration manufacturing grape-sugar by 
this process, but we do know of one that 
proposes to make alcohol by it—for the 
transformation of grape-sugar into alco- 
hol is relatively easy. 
The action of nitric acid is wholly dif 
ferent from _ sulphuric. 
It is additive in its na- 











ture. Thus, if we add 
to cellulose-cotton nitric 
acid in the proper propor- 
tion (or a mixture of 
nitrie and sulphurie 
acid), the state of Nir- 
vana in which the cel- 
lulose has so far com- 
placently rested van- 
ishes, and while the cot- 
ton looks as innocent as 
ever, it has suddenly as- 
sumed a supreme power 
of settling international 
disputes or (since it is so 
easily made) of forcing 
in upon despotic rulers 
some regard for their re- 
sponsibilities. We know 
this substance as cellulose 
hexanitrate or, common- 
ly, guneotton. This gun- 
eotton is a “high ex- 








plosive,” good for blast- 
ing, for torpedoes, and 


A CHARACTERISTIC FABRIC OF ARTIFICIAL SILK BROCADE for military mines and 


An artificial silk pattern on a ground of natural silk 


and for the manufacture of thin, tough, 
transparent films that possess a high de- 
ores of elasticity. These pure cellulose 
films are finding a useful application for 
tying over the stoppers of bottles and, 
scientifically, for making dialyzers. They 
will resist three atmospheres of pressure, 
and, consequently, they form a_ perfect 
hermetic seal. But the great -use for 
“viscose,” the use in which its factory 
management is wholly preoccupied, we 
shall refer to later on. 

Such are the solvents for cellulose; but 
there are other substances with which 
it reacts in a manner wholly different. 
For instance, there is sulphuric acid, 
which, when concentrated, attacks cel- 
lulose in force and completely breaks up 
its formation—disorganizes it into grape- 


bombs. To modify it down 
into a “ propulsive ” ex- 
plosive it is mixed with 
nitroglycerin, and it thus becomes 
“blasting gelatin,” and the “smokeless 
powders” used for military purposes, 
such as “ ballistite” and “ cordite.” 

The American government, though, 
prefers to use, both for army and navy, 
a smokeless powder made solely of cel- 
lulose nitrate of a certain strength of 
nitration. For “sporting” powders, also 
smokeless, the cellulose nitrate is mixed 
with barium nitrate and a certain pro- 
portion of ecamphor or nitrobenzene. 
Such are the “ EF. C.,” “S.S.,” and others. 
Altogether, the manufacture of explo- 
sives based upon the nitrates of cellulose 
has assumed enormous proportions. In 
the United States, in 1900, there was an 
output of 3,053,126 pounds of smokeless 
powder alone, worth at the works 
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$1,716,101, and we may look with rea- 
sonable confidence to a time in the near 
future when black gunpowder will have 
become as effete as the bow and arrow. 
But the cellulose nitrates have uses not 
merely destructive, but constructive. 
The Hyatts of Albany discovered the 
curious little fact that the lower nitrates 
of cellulose are soluble in solid camphor 
and aleohol (no chemist would ever have 
thought of such a thing), and, further- 
more, they discovered that the resulting 
product, under proper heat and pressure, 
could be worked like rubber. Thus came 
to us “celluloid,” which is now cut into 
sheets, stuffed through die-plates, mould 
ed under pressure, turned, and the like, 
into a thousand types of products to 
amuse or minister to mankind, and of a 
value of nearly $4,000,000 a year in the 
United States. The fact that “ celluloid ” 
is a sister to guncotton does not mean 
that she has all the eccentricities of her 
big brother, though in the intimacy of 
the fireside it is wise to recognize the re- 
lationship. If instead of dissolving these 
lower nitrates of cellulose in camphor 
they are dissolved in 
a mixture of ether 
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triumphs of technological science—arti- 
ficial silk. Of making artificial silk there 
are as many different methods as ther 
are solvents for cellulose. To-day the 
favorite method is that of Count Hilaire 
de Chardonnet or Dr. Lehner. Bleached 
cotton (cellulose) is treated with nitric 
acid to form a cellulose nitrate of a 
strength somewhat under that of gun 
cotton. It is then pressed and thorough- 
ly washed. Next, it is dissolved in a 
mixture of ether and aleohol, and filtered, 
as ecollodion, into a reservoir. From this 
reservoir it is forced, under a pressure of 
some 650 pounds to the square inch, 
through capillary tubes, whence it issues 
as a fine thread. As the thread issues 
into the air it solidifies, is conveyed to 
bobbin by the operative, and, mingled 
with other threads, ultimately arrives in 
the condition of a silky lustrous skein. 
In this form, however, it is still, more or 
less, guneotton, and wholly unsuitable 
for ladies’ gowns. It must be denitrated, 
and for this purpose it is passed into 
sulphydrate of calcium (one method), by 
which it reverts to pure cellulose, sub 
stantially identical in 





and alcohol we obtain 
collodion. This is a 
useful substance, find- 
ing employment in a 
multitude of ways— 
as a vehicle for med- 
icine, as a substitute 
for sticking - plaster, 
for bandages, and in 


photography simply 
indispensable in a 


dozen ways. Altogeth- 
er, the industries based 
upon the nitrates of 
cellulose form a re- 
markable contrast to 
the industries based 








chemical composition 
with the cotton from 
which it started, but 
differing widely from 
it in appearance; for 
now, to all appear- 
ances, it is silk, fine, 
and actually more lus- 
trous than natural 
silk. Another meth- 
od in manufacturing 
practice starts with 
cellulose dissolved in 
ammoniacal cuprie ox- 
ide; another, with its 
solution in zine chlo- 
ride; but, possibly, the 
most formidable rival 








upon the inertia of 
cellulose. They con- 


to the process we have 
described is the “ vis- 


stitute a picture of A POSSIBLE RESULT OF PRINTING BY cose ” method by which 


what an industry 
ought to be, carried 
on, as they are, with a high degree of 
precision, and with mechanical and 
chemical efficiency. 

We are now in a position to consider, 
briefly, the use of cellulose solutions in 
the production of one of the great 
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wood-pulp is caused 
to react with caustic 
soda and carbon disulphide, and, in the 
form of the xanthate, spun and conse 
quently decomposed into cellulose. In 
all these methods, outside the chemical 
value of the product, is the interesting 
fact that no matter into what combina 
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tion the cellulose is tortured—whether 
into nitrates or xanthates—the plasticity 





of the product is the plastic power of 
cellulose, the same power that functions 
in cellulose as the structural basis of 
plant life. 

Artificial silk is to-day used to a large 
extent for braids, and such classes of 
trimming, where it is much more bril- 
liant than natural silk; for covering 
electric wires; for mixing with other 
textiles, particularly silk, and also as a 
fabric alone and on its own merits. It 
does not, however, parade the shops as 
such, for while the shopkeepers are al- 
most inevitably in possession of artificial 
silk, they do not know it. The amount 
of artificial silk manufactured in Europe 
amounts to five tons a day, and the de- 
mand greatly exceeds the supply. The 
total amount of natural silk manufac- 
tured in Europe does not exceed twenty- 
five tons. 

A pine-tree is worth $10 a ton; cut and 
stripped, it is worth $15; boiled into pulp, 
it is worth $40; bleached, it is worth $55; 
which, turned into viscose and spun into 
silk, is worth $5500. From these data it 
is seen that cellulose has interesting pos- 
sibilities. Yet so far we have entered but 
on the fringe of its possibilities. Pros- 
pects and indications of a mine of wealth 
lie everywhere. For example, cellulose is, 
within certain limits, extraordinarily sen- 
sitive. A certain substance known as 
diazoprimuline is but slowly affected by 
light; but place it upon a cellulose paper 
and it is (for unknown reasons) spon- 
taneously deccmposed by sunlight. From 
this fact arises a process of “ positive” 
photographie printing. Again, cellulose 
seems, to a certain extent, a conductor of 
electricity. Attach a coin to the positive 
end of a battery and a sheet of moist 
paper to the negative end; press the coin 
on the paper, and, after suitable develop- 
ment, the image illustrated on the pre- 
ceding page is formed upon the paper. 
Or again, reverse the polarity and press 
the coin on the paper. No result 
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is apparent, for the image is latent, 
but even after the lapse of months 
treat it with a silver salt and de- 
veloper and there will at once be seen 
the image of the coin. It is by no means 
impossible that this little fact will lead 
to a method of electrical printing with- 
out ink. In all sorts of ways cellulose 
is an “active” substance if we but knew 
how to take advantage of it. The plant 
knows, for in certain cases it must break 
down its cell walls in order to utilize 
their contents. Certain enzymes, also, 
are able to react with it, for, occurring 
as they do in the digestive tracts of 
animals, they are able to resolve it. Then, 
as for the synthesis of cellulose, while 
we cannot accomplish it for ourselves, it 
is, nevertheless, being done. Thus, in 
beet-sugar juice cellulose is spontane- 
ously formed through the action of some 
certain enzyme; while among the mi- 
crobes, the bacterium xylinium can man- 
ufacture it out of grape-sugar. 

The object of this paper is to show 
that the cellulose industry, in common 
with other industries that have the great- 
est influence upon human affairs, is de- 
veloped upon an exceedingly slender 
knowledge of the raw material, and that 
it behooves the manufacturer on the one 
hand and the centres of technical edu- 
eation on the other to recognize this. 

Specifically for cellulose, if the tech 
nical departments of the universities 
would remove from their windows the 
young men who stand there desperately 
waving their arms for employment in the 
dye industries, and would, instead, turn 
them in upon a study of the material 
upon which the dye is placed, it would 
greatly conduce to the profit and satis- 
faction of the manufacturer and, in- 
cidentally, to our own. 

The cordial thanks of the writer are due 
to Mr. C. F. Cross, of Lendon, the doyen 
of cellulose science, for the information 
contained in this paper, and to Mr. J. F. 
sriggs, his assistent in the laboratory, for 
his many interesting experiments. 












































The Obsession 





of Ann Gibbs 


BY MARGARET POTTER 


HE sunshine of a May afternoon 

slanted long and low over the 

reach of field and fence and frin- 
ging wood that formed the outlook of 
the Gibbs farm, as its owner and Dr. 
Merriam came down the porch steps to- 
gether and along the path to the road- 
side, where a mare and phaeton waited 
at the hitching-post. The young doctor 
was reluctantly being detained by his 
companion, whose retarding gait sug- 
gested the puzzled anxiety so plainly vis- 
ible in his tanned, hairy face and faded 
eyes. Yet Henry Gibbs did not note how 
resolutely the doctor, as he undid the 
strap and tightened his horse’s check- 
rein, kept his face turned away from 
the inspection of the farmer’s eyes. 
The doctor had been talking rapidly; 
but as he ended the recital of his very 
unusual directions, Gibbs’s drawling 
voice asked again, with an evident, dog- 
ged persistence : 

“But ye say ’tain’t dang’rous, this 
trouble o’ her’n’—not, so’s to say, dan- 
g’rous to life?” 

“My dear Gibbs ”—was the doctor’s 
impatience a little too marked ?—* my 
dear Gibbs, your wife is in no more 
physical danger than I am. At the 
same time, there are diseases, not affect- 
ing life, that are serious enough. Mrs. 
Gibbs has been under a great strain: 
suffered a severe shock in the death of 
the children, and has mourned them 
secretly more than any one has sus- 
pected, perhaps. Last winter was a hard 
one; and life in the country is monoto- 
nous enough, Heaven knows! Since, as 
you tell me, you cannot possibly afford 
to take her away, say to a city, for a 
few weeks—” 

“T can’t do it, Doe. I thought o’ that 
myself, though Ann ain’t never asked 
it. Rut I ain’t never been rich. An’ 
the scarlet fever last fall, an’ the double 
funeral, an’ the cemetery lot—an’ the 
spring about gone, crops comin’ on, all 


the income o’ the year dependin’ on the 
Doe, I couldn’t do it 
ef I had the money.” 


The man’s rough voice was made 


next few weeks 


rougher by his deep feeling, and toward 
the last it had trembled, perceptibly. In 
that moment Robert Merriam half re- 
gretted the profession that brought be- 
fore him all these sordid troubles—trag- 
edies mercifully unsuspected but by him, 
such as this. But his voice rang clear 
with professional cheeriness as he said: 

“Right, Gibbs! Right! I under- 
stand the situation perfectly. You must- 
n’t worry in the least. Though we can’t 
give Mrs. Gibbs change of scene, right 
here and in Darrowville you yourself 
can do more for your wife than I ean.” 

“ Me, doc?” 

“You. You see, your wife wants 
change of thought, recreation, pleasure, 
more than anything else. She has a 
touch of melancholia—begun in October 
when Lottie and littke Henry went, you 
see. Now you must cheer her up. Visit 
the neighbors; take her into town Satur- 
days; get her books from the library, 
and subscribe to some papers and maga- 
zines. Even give a dance in the barn, 
if she’ll consent. Within two weeks, 
when I come down again, you'll see the 
change yourself.” 

Merriam laid a kindly hand on his 
companion’s shoulder, but waited for no 
further question or remark as he sprang 
into the vehicle and laid the whip over 
his horse’s back, guiding her straight 
ahead toward a house four miles farther 
on, where a paralytic awaited his weekly 
longed-for visit. 

As the buildings of the Gibbs farm 
dwindled and the long stream of white 
dust rose and settled behind his wheels, 
the cheery mask dropped from the doc- 
tor’s face, and there appeared two weary 
and saddened eyes, a troubled mouth, 
and a dozen lines furrowed not by time, 
but by that experience of human pain 




















and woe that simulates age in men of 
thirty. As his thoughts spun on, Mer- 
riam’s sad eyes took a yet sadder light, 
and, all unconsciously, he shook his head, 
communing with himself aloud: 

“ Typhoid 
culosis—there’s something to be done 
there. But the mark of a god-forsaken 
life, of long labor and constant loneli- 
ness, the creeping deadliness of it— 


pneumonia — even _ tuber- 


Good God! How many of ’em I’ve 
watched, helplessly! I wait till others see 
and know, and then one more is sent on 
to Alston or to Elgin, quietly or in vio- 
lence, to live and die behind bars. Now 
it’s this poor, pinched, silent creature, 
Ann Gibbs! And 1 thought her heart- 
less, when she’s been grieving her very 
brains away—in her queer silence.” 


Quite different, meantime, was the 
mental state of Henry Gibbs, who, as 
he walked back to the house, was whis- 
tling;—an air somewhat mournful and 
timeless, indeed, yet one that unfailingly 
betokened a kind of cheerful placidity 
in him. Perhaps the doctor could not 
guess how little perspicuity was this 
man’s, or how reassuring to the sim- 
ple mind had been a prescription not 
at all of medicine, but merely of a 
certain amount of that graceless luxury 
—recreation. 

Still, as he lounged into his house and 
back to the room where Dr. Merriam’s 
patient was laying the supper-table, a 
touch of uneasiness stirred his new-found 
comfort. For there was that in the ap- 
pearance of Ann Gibbs, even to-day, 
which brought an insensible chill to 
every human heart that fathomed her 
at all. 

Standing there in the doorway, lazily 
watching the familiar task, there rushed 
upon the farmer a sudden memory of 
the first time he had seen it in his own 
home; of the brisk, trim, clear -eyed 
young woman of twenty-five in whom 
he had felt a pride unexpected, almost 
fearful. It was only ten years ago, that 
time when he and she had come “ home ” 
together, from their wedding in Lewis- 
ton, forty miles away. Only ten years. 
And was this actually that girl? Was 
‘hat the woman now in the room before 
him? Was it some witch’s curse that had 
descended upon her in a night? Better 
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that, perhaps, than the reality—that ten 
vears of wedded life could have brought 
that Ann Palmer to this Ann Gibbs! 

Of the ten years of her wifehood, hard 
work and loneliness had been the key- 
notes of the first four. Then came 
respite, rare and ecstatic. A baby girl 
found her home in Ann’s lean arms, a 
pillow on Ann’s flat breast, fired now 
by a sacred love. Twenty months later 
a son was added to the daughter, and 
with him came the empyrean of his 
mother’s life. 

Despite her happiness, however, Ann’s 
constitution had been rather seriously 
weakened. Hence, the farm prospering, 
a maid servant was added to the Gibbs 
farmhouse; and, for the hour, the life 
of the lonely woman was blessedly full. 
Two years, in point of fact, did this 
full life continue, peacefully, placid- 
ly, without one prophecy or shiver of 
foreboding. Then, first, came the winter 
of Henry’s sickness following upon a 
summer of poor crops for them, and yet 
no rise in the price of grain. Where- 
fore the little maid servant’s departure, 
and the remaining woman now became 
mother, nurse, housekeeper, helper, and 
manageress. Even this she found bear- 
able, however; for Lottie now took care 
of herself most of the time, and two 
or three years more would see her at 
dish-towel and duster—in summer, at 
least, when she was out of school; young 
Henry, meantime, beginning his pren- 
ticeship at the plough. 

Brave dreams!—that they should prove 
so futile was surely overeruel even for 
this bitter world. In the October fol- 
lowing, the red death of fever passed 
across the country; and when it was gone, 
the Gibbs household was desolate, and 
Darrowville cemetery saw a new lot, in 
which beginning had been made already, 
in the shape of two very little mounds, 
which the snows must wrap long before 
there should rise those crocus and tulip 
buds, planted by a thin-faced man who 
wept, and a haggard woman whose burn- 
ing eves knew no refreshment of tears. 

Eight. months. The snows melted. 
The crocuses sent their first spears 
through the mould upon the graves. 
Fight months—and behold Ann Gibbs 
laying the supper-table, while Henry 
watches and meditates from the doorway. 
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THE OBSESSION 
A woman of middle height, she looked 
taller than she was because of her ex- 
ceeding thinness. Her bloodless face 
had the grayish pallor that seems to be 
born out of mental pain. Her hair, 
drawn tightly back from her brow and 
wadded into a thin little knot at the 
back of her head, was lustreless and 
thickly sprinkled with a gray very ap- 
parently immature. Her face, seamed 
with infinite tiny lines, had once been 
of a pleasant oval, but was now drawn 
into a sharp point, which also accent- 
uated the height of the newly prominent 
cheek-bones. 

The figure of Ann Gibbs, clad in its 
loose-hanging gingham gown, fulfilled 
the prophecy of the face—the thin 
chest, pitiably flat; the shoulders bowed; 
the slender wrists showing upon their 
inner surfaces the same delicate mesh 
of startlingly purple veins that marked 
her temples. 

Finally, last and most eloquent of the 
features speaking the mental history of 
the woman, the one ever-changing, un- 
deceivable feature of every face, were 
her eyes. Once they had been of a clear 
gray, black-shot, so quick and so bril- 
liant that for the stranger their shade 
often remained for some time matter of 
fascinated conjecture. Yet those were 
the same as these orbs, faded, deep 
sunken, dull, forever framed about with 
a faint tinge of red, which, after four 
or five minutes of unceasing but weary 
dragging to and fro between table and 
cupboard, cupboard and stove, she finally 
lifted to the scrutinizing gaze of her 
husband, and asked, in her dull, expres- 
sionless voice, 

“°S he gone?” 

“Yep.” And Henry tilted his chair 
back against the wall, throwing one ankle 
across the other knee. 

A moment’s pause. Then Ann once 
more: 

“Hev ye the perscription, *r ’d he 
leave suthin’?’ 

“Tle ain’t done neither.” 

Ann dropped both arms to her sides 
and stared, till her husband, after a 
moment’s screwing up of his forehead 
in puzzled thought, set about repeating, 
with laborious effort after strict ac- 
curacy, Merriam’s suggestions for his 
treatment of Ann. The matter took 
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some moments; but finally the conclu- 
sive paragraph, pithiest of the whole, 
was attained: 

“°N’ so, to-morrow ’r nex’ day, we'll 
drive in to town ’n’ git ye a libr’y sub- 
scripsh’n, ’n’ buy some papers ’n’ maga- 
zines, likely. Then you e’n eall ’t the 
Tabors, ’n’ Egglestons, ’n’ Newtons, ’n’ 
they'll help ye bout town invitations t’ 
a bee er a dance, mebbe, f’r nex’ week 
er so.” 

He had spoken with great solemnity; 
for, in spite of their strangeness, the 
doctor’s words were as Holy Writ to 
him; and it never entered his brain to 
doubt that Ann, also, would obey them 
to the letter. It came, then, as a serious 
shock when his wife, who had listened 
in silence, but with widening eyes, at 
his conclusion burst suddenly into a 
storm of harsh, hysterical laughter. It 
was almost as if she pierced the subtle 
irony of her position: this injunction to 
her—her, the empty-hearted, the iron- 
pierced—to forget herself in a sudden 
round of gayeties! 


Indeed, there was neither bee nor dance 
at the farm that spring. Instinct, rather 
than understanding, made Henry refrain 
from either urging upon or reference 
to the subject, on which, barring that 
terrible fit of laughter, Ann had never 
uttered a_ syllable. Sut Henry never 
dreamed how hotly, in her secret heart, 
she resented what she felt to have been 
some sort of vague insult to the memory 
of her dead children. 

The doctor’s wishes were not, however, 
wholly disregarded. Calls Ann did make; 
and had them returned—friendly visits, 
not of the twenty minutes of city for- 
mality, but comfortable, three-hour gos- 
sips over mending and knitting, that Ann 
took, however, in some _ indifference. 
Moreover, of books, papers, and current 
periodicals Henry had laid in a supply 
that neither he nor his wife could have 
finished in two years. Of all these, that 
to which Ann seemed to take with some 
faint show of interest was, wonderful to 
relate, the most incongruous of all: the 
Chicago Tatler—a fashionable, biweekly 
chronicle of society events, club mat- 
ters masculine and feminine, theatrical 
and book criticisms, and the fads of 
the hour in dress. Over this mélange, 
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designed chiefly for those who Saw, or 
aspired to see, their own names printed 
often under “ Society’s Doings,” Ann 
Gibbs pored regularly. True, the winter 
season of balls and crushes had ended at 
Easter. But the spring had been late 
this year, and, various leaders having 
taken it into their heads to remain at 
till summer advanced apace, a 
second season had suddenly risen, pheenix- 
like, from the ashes of the first; the 
editors of the Tatler beamingly con- 
templated an extra week of vacation in 
August; and Ann Gibbs, like several 
thousands of unknown and unguessed 
companions, began to know many new 
names by heart, and conjure up, in her 
stunted imagination, glorified personali- 
ties to fit them. 

It was the first real pleasure she had 
known in seven months. The second, one 
far greater, far more dangerous, and ut- 
terly unforeseen, came to her by accident 
and the good nature of her blundering, 
affectionate husband. It was on a Satur- 
day evening—the second in May—that 
he brought home and gave into her hands 
the first large bundle of papers and mail, 
among which lay a_ three-hundred-page 
illustrated catalogue of a great Western 
mailing-house. It is probably the largest 
house of its kind in the world; and, 
though it sells only to a country trade, 

good and line of 
The farm, the farmer, his wife, 
children, his house—nay, his very 
table—are all to be supplied with their 
every want, and the best of each thing. 
Their encyclopedic catalogue is filled 
with illustrations, accompanied by de- 
scriptions and nearly every 
article in stock, from threshing-machines 
to stick-pins; and armchairs to fots-gras. 
And it was now, at this psychologically 
crucial moment of Ann’s broken life, 
that this book opened before her new- 
seeing eyes. 


home 


carries a expensive 
articles. 


his 


prices of 


In less than the fortnight of Mer- 
riam’s prediction, Henry Gibbs perceived 
the difference in his wife’s condition. 
On the Friday night came the 
doctor himself, to whom his patient’s 


second 


change was striking indeed; yet hardly 
that which he had expected. She had 
become singularly difficult to analyze; but 
he studied her in vain for really healthy 
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signs. Of excitement, of some hidden 
interest, however, there were plenty; and 
Merriam decided to watch the case close- 
ly through the ensuing weeks. 

This resolve Merriam conscientiously 
followed. But it was, alas! not in mas- 
culine nature to solve the mystery; 
though even now he did not underrate 
the dangerous and increasing possibilities 
of her case. Henry, indeed, was delight- 
ed at the signs of renewed interest in 
life betrayed by his wife; and Merriam 
could see no good in weighting the hard- 
working farmer with his own rather in- 
determinate dissatisfactions. Thus many 
days passed without enlightenment, rapid 
as was the development of the new Ann. 

Reason there was for the mystery, but 
one too feminine and too trivial for com- 
prehension by a doctor who was very 
much a man. Ann Palmer and Ann 
Gibbs, Ann girl and Ann woman, had 
been throughout her life quite unused 
to those luxuries and refinements of ex- 
istence so necessary to all dwellers in 
cities and the well-to-do of sward and sky. 
Yet, in spite of her artistic starvation, 
the desires and the instincts of woman- 
hood, all those small, endearing vanities 
and graces, lay deep within her, replete 
with possibility, waiting only for the 
light of day. Ann knew naught of arti- 
ficial beauty; either of great arts or the 
small daintinesses of personal adornment. 
3ut the spirit of all the race of her 
feminine predecessors was within her, 
ineradicable; and with the first lifting of 
the curtain upon this world unknown, 
her soul leaped up within her, clamoring. 

And that lifting of the curtain?—Ah! 
how simple an incident! Only the open- 
ing of a big paper book, and, lo! the 
world was changed! At four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, her brief afternoon’s 
work done, Ann sat her down with Fate, 
at her elbow, to open idly the pages of 
the catalogue—not upon the parts devoted 
to implements of farming, but on those 
containing cuts and explanations of the 
new-fashioned children’s furniture; fas- 
cinating little pieces, of white enamel, 
rose-strewn, the little bed hung with 
fine curtains of point d’esprit; one of 
the little chairs actually a tiny replica of 
Dan Hale’s huge, leather rocker, which 
she and Henry had envied the Hale fam- 
ily for years. 
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Through this section and the next, 
containing toys which she saw through 
a mist of tears, Ann went. And already 
there had risen in her heart another emo- 
tion than that deadening grief of the 
last long months. As she continued to 
turn pages, it was this new emotion that 
brought the spots of color to her cheeks 
and gradually dried the eyes that were 
presently fastened hungrily on plates of 
furniture of mature size; on beautiful 
woods and leathers; on china that would 
make dish-washing a delight; finally even 
on feminine garments, underwear, jewel- 
ry, of fashions new and delightful: such 
things as, once possessed, would make her 
a power in her small world... . A thou- 
sand covetable articles she pored over, 
admired, returned to with a continual 
augmentation of that rare, new pleasure 
that was already bringing a tinge of 
youth to her worn face. . . . Two bliss- 
ful hours in all she knew. And then, 
there was Henry, wonderingly inquiring 
for his Sunday supper of cold meat 
and tea. 


Truly an odd cure for melancholia, 
this occupation so common to most 
women of the world and out of it. 
But to Ann Gibbs, unconscious an- 
chorite, this year-old catalogue had be- 
come a book of Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. And had it remained a mere 
record of wonders unattainable, the 
perusal of the catalogue might have done 
her inestimable mental service, by bring- 
ing her back from mourning heights, 
the far country of her grief. But it was 
only for one week that the new light 
remained undimmed in Ann’s eyes and 
her hours with the catalogue were hours 
of joy. 

The knowledge that pleasure unalloyed 
was gone from her new occupation, came 
as suddenly as it had been invidiously 
born. All in an instant, it seemed to her, 
she was in a red flame of envious desire. 
Her eyes, wandering over her house, now 
saw the shabby pine furniture and thick 
white dishes replaced by Flemish oak 
and painted egg-shells; herself, working 
among her treasures, clad not in gingham 
but in muslin; or, of a Sunday, the old, 
old alpaca replaced by a certain elaborate 
gown of lustrous Liberty satin, over which 
she lingered daily and long. Preposter- 
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ous!—A fact. Desire, sprung full-born 
out of the void of her heart, ruled her 
brain and soul. 

Certainly from this stage to a wild 
resolution to possess certain of these 
things was no long road. And, one point 
gained, she knew content—nay, pleas 
ure—for a little while. For she began, 
in secret, to write a list of things de- 
sired: two long columns of names fol- 
lowed by their prices, in figures so neat 
that they looked fearless. Proceeding 
with this daring task, she could bear 
to leave out no desirable thing; for this 
was the only use to which she would 
put common sense. Even one of the ex- 
travagancies being actually impossible to 
her, why, in imagination, deny herself 
any? As it was, the feminine half of the 
catalogue being long, and she busy most 
of the day, she had nearly a week of 
growing delight ere, the last page done, 
she set herself to the dread task of 
addition! Within twenty minutes the 
sparkle was gone from her eye, the 
flush from her cheek. Outside her win- 
dow the bees droned, the gnats mur- 
mured, a stray robin warbled fitfully. 
Within the neat kitchen where she sat, 
the clock ticked solemnly; and to its 
monotonous syllables were added those 
of the thing the woman, aghast, was say- 
ing, mentally, over and over again: 
“Seven hundred and ninety dollars and 
eighty-five cents!’’—a sum of money 
such as Ann Gibbs had never dreamed of 
as existing outside a bank! 


Now during the next three or four 
days, farmer Henry bethought himself 
once and again to speculate upon the 
unusual trend of Ann’s recent con- 
versation. She had developed an interest 
all unwonted in the prospect of the sum- 
mer’s crop: that same prospect that oc- 
cupied his own mind from summer dawn 
to dusk. Her questions related not much 
to quality, however, but to quantity, and 
the proceeds and net profit of the sale 
of the rye and wheat. Her questions 
asked, he formulated replies to the best 
of his ability, nor gave the lowest figure 
which he had trained himself to look 
for. Therefore it was difficult to under- 
stand why Ann, even after hearing how, 
year by year, a little was being laid by 
in the bank, wherein, even after the 
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expenses of last autumn, there still re- 
mained some sixty dollars, should have 
turned away from him with a face so 
blank, eyes se dull? this wife, who had 
not, in the ten years of her life with him, 
asked him for one penny over what he 
allowed her for groceries and clothes. 

Yet Ann walked from him out into a 
wilderness in which she wandered, help- 
less and hopeless, for three days. It took 
all this time, seventy-two hours of almost 
ceaseless thought, to bring her to an act 
the exact conception of which she could 
not remember, so always had the idea 
seemed to be with her. At bottom, she 
was a woman not without pride, a certain 
deep-seated dignity of feeling, that shone, 
now and then, through the gaucheries 
of her words and deeds. Certainly, in 
normal times, she was far enough above 
the beggar’s level. Yet this was precise- 
ly the depth to which, in her unnatural 
extremity, she fell. Ann Gibbs, desiring 
certain petty but unobtainable luxuries 
of existence, sought to obtain them 
through charity. 

Painfully, secretly, line by line, she 
wrote her odd letter, appended the list 
that gave it reality, addressed and then 
sent it, by means of a neighbor waylaid 
on his road to town, entirely without her 
husband’s suspicion. It was an appeal 
to one of those women whose names and 
abodes she had learned by heart in the 
Tatler :—a letter little dissimilar to thou- 
sands mailed every day to people of the 
lass of the Cyrus Getchells, of which 
fact, however, Ann never dreamed. She 
knew these people to be still at their city 
house, because, in ten days’ time, they 
were to give a great lawn féte in honor 
of a certain celebrated wanderer. For 
{wo issues now the Tatler had talked of 
little else. And how should it not seem to 
the wife of a lonely Missouri farmer that 
she, who could spend $5000 on one after- 
noon’s pleasure, would and could answer 
her plea for less than one-fifth of that 
<um for the purpose of making habita- 


ble her home? How, again, should she 


know that there is never a week of a 
wealthy woman’s life but she could give 
away the half of her fortune, by an- 
-wering the appeals that passed through 
the hands of her secretary—a few of 
them almost as ridiculous as that of 
Ann Gibbs? 





In the hours immediately following the 
sending of her letter, Ann knew a peace, 
a contentment, that amazed her. It was 
as if the eight hundred dollars lay within 
her purse. And during the evening meal 
she so vibrated with unwonted life that 
the two hands, Luff Carter and Jabe 
Henders, whose souls rarely rose above 
the delight of plenty of butter on their 
ears of corn, noted her with slow sur- 
prise. So also Henry. But he had been 
asleep and snoring for two hours before 
the change came and her spirit was at- 
tacked by the vanguard of the army of 
doubts, of dread, of—shame. 

During the five ensuing days, she grew 
experienced in every pang of these 
states of mind. And then, by degrees, 
as the hours continued to pass and there 
came no hint of either check or letter, 
hypothetical cares became merged into a 
reality of disappointment. Keen as 
had béen her sentience before, it was now 
greatly increased. Vaguely she realized 
that stained-oak chairs and gold-sprigged 
china were giving her a month more 
fervid than that in which she had 
watched her two children sink irresistibly 
away from her mother-clasp. But her 
world was spinning through strange 
places now. And, while certain of her 
senses were quick with an abnormal 
keenness, over other of her emotions 
gray clouds were closing in. Bit by bit 
she was becoming a soul ill-balanced, a 
mind unhinged. 


About dusk on the seventh day aft- 
er the sending of the letter, Dr. Mer- 
riam, driving by, was hailed by farmer 
Gibbs, and so stopped for a moment. He 
remained on the veranda with man and 
wife for half an hour, studying Ann, 
noting her languor, her pallor, the pinch- 
ed look of her face, and the straight, 
drawn lines of brow and lip. But in it 
all he found little of what was most 
to be dreaded; for determination stood 
proclaimed in her face, under its dis- 
pleasure. And where these stand together 
the mind holds strong. 

Merriam was partly right in his read- 
ing. Determination had now replaced 
the sickening relaxation of Ann’s dis- 
appointment regarding her idée fire. And 
yet, already, the woman knew moments 
in which a shadow of dreadful night 
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seemed to be creeping, batlike, over the 
twilight of her far-reaching, visible 
future. And could Merriam have beheld 
the mental shuddering that seized, at 
such moments, upon Ann, his complai- 
sanee over her would have dropped away. 

However, temporarily, she had again 
come to a decision, the result of which 
was a second letter, posted at evening; 
this time by Luff Carter, who walked the 
eight miles gladly for the sake of a silver 
quarter and the prospect of a seat on 
the apple-barrel in front of “ Phalen’s 
groc’ry ” during the half-hour in which 
a grave circle there discussed the re- 
cent remarkable connection between Ann 
Gibbs and Mrs. Cyrus Getchell, of Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Yes, Ann had written a second letter: 
one unconsciously piteous, but accom- 
panied by the same preposterous list of 
articles desired. The act brought seventy- 
two hours’ respite from emotion; and then 
came a diversion in the shape of a very 
full account of the Getchell lawn féte, 
now over, containing not only lists of 
names, but the toilet of every lady pres- 
ent, together with minute details of the 
elaborate decorations, the various diver- 
sions provided, and the refreshments 
served. Over this Ann, returning for the 
nonce to her first allegiance, pored, ador- 
ingly, while she reflected also in her heart 
that, with all this to be planned and made 
ready—notes to write, food to prepare 
(engraved invitations, secretaries and 
eaterers, being beyond her ken), it was 
small wonder that the great lady had had 
as yet no time to consider the request of 
Ann Gibbs of Darrowville in Missouri. 

It was in this spirit of comprehensive 
hospitality that Ann managed, not with- 
out many an hour of dreary foreboding 
and doubt, to endure eight days more. 
Surely by this time Mrs. Getchell, prob- 
ably about to leave town for the summer, 
might have found one hour to devote to 
her petitioner! So thought Ann to her- 
self a hundred times, though this thought 
more than any other seemed now the 
precursor of that terrible pang that 
throbbed at the base of her tired brain. 
She began once more to pore over the 
catalogue, whole pages of which now 
presented themselves before her staring 
eyes by night, while beyond it stretched 
grotesque visions of her slow-rolling, bar- 
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ren future, which must seize her in its 
octopus-grasp the instant she left this one, 
last, tossing spar that bound her still to 
realities—to hope. 

This was <Ann’s third letter, dated 
June 20, 190—, P. O. box 217, Darrow- 
ville, Mo.: 


“Dear Mrs Cyrus GetcHEett,—Twice 
before this time you have heard from me; 
but in the gay whirl of society you have 
forgot what I made bold to ask. I am 
only a poor woman and I know you are 
a very rich lady. But I want my house 
to look pretty like you do yours. I an’t 
nothing now but this to think of having 
lost my little girl and little boy last 
October the same day like I told you 
and this being a lonely part of the U. S. 
I seeing few friends or neighbers, so feel- 
ing lonely nearly always. 

“T got an M and G eatalogue, and I 
picked out the things that will make 
this house pretty though not so fine as 
yours would be you being so rich and 
IIenry not always sucksessful with the 
crops. I have wrote down that list of 
what I mean to get with prices that you 
may see I will not spend the money any 
other way than I say. This seems a 
strange thing to ask I always having 
dispised all beggers. But there is a rea- 
son I’m asking you to send articles or 
money. I cant let you know that reason 
but it is real indeed. Oh please send me 
the money-order or else buy these things! 
The money-order would be easier as I 
do not want to trouble you too much, 
having been bold to ask at all and my 
husband not knowing. 

“T dont know how wrong this is for 
me to do, Mrs Cyrus Getchell. Probly 
it is very bad but I darent go on as I am 
now so I pray God to let you see it like 
I mean it and help me to hapiness. So 
let me hear soon as I dont sleep now for 
waiting. It is fourteen days. Please do 
Mrs Getchell. You are so rich you dont 
know what it means to me. 

Yours Respet’ly 
Mrs Ann Giupps.” 


LIST OF THINGS 


1783 1 parlor set, stained oak, green 

plush upholstery — sofa, 

table, 4 chairs, cabinet... $85 00 
1640 1 brass double bed—canopy 

and eurtains—( pink) . 37 00 
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1721 Springs and mattress for same 
id, cnr on 17 00 

1720 1 bedroom set—white enamel 
flowered—(6 pieces) .. 78 00 

1809 1 china-cabinet, mahog. finish 
dia. panes CS s ae 48 00 

1775 1 dining-room set—mahogany 
finish—(7 pieces) 80 00 

1776 1 dining-room buffet—to match 
above ; 30 00 

1716 2 white enamel iron bedsteads, 
springs, and mat......... 25 00 

1779 1 bedroom set—golden oak— 
5 pieces a a oh aie ol ened 55 00 
1142 1 kitchen range with pipe..... 36 00 

1160 1 set kitchen-ware—selected— 
fee eee 16 05 


1162 1 set kitchen furniture —4 
pieces 18 00 


1140 1213-14-15-16 kitchen lin- 

oleum—4 carpets for par- 

lor, hall, bedroom, din- 
ing-room ... : 112 00 

1612 1 grandfather clock — stained 
oak . Ay Chee es 22 00 

1598 1 full set dishes—white—gold 
rims—flowered .......... 49 00 

1599 1 set bric-A-brac for parlor— 
selected ‘ os 25 00 

1970 1 pearl-studded brooch — 12- 
carat—gold ; iow ae 

1963 1 back comb—cearved shell— 
guaranteed REE ea 5 80 

1932 1 silver-mounted chatelaine bag 
coco ad sek ae 12 00 
Total price........ $790 85 


Such, painfully copied, yet more pain- 
fully added, folded, and addressed, was 
the third missive from Darrowville that 
greeted the tired eyes of Mrs. Getchell 
when, on the morning of June 23, after 
a sleepless night spent at the bedside of 
her youngest boy, her coffee and the 
morning mail were brought together into 
her dressing-room. 

It was the however, who, 
busying herself with the many envelopes, 
presently looked up to say, in her quiet, 
“A third letter 
from this Mrs. Gibbs, madam. Shall I 
throw it away?” 

“ Another! Good heavens! And she 
still expects that preposterous amount ?” 

“ She appends the list again, madam.” 

“ Well—don’t throw it away this time. 
We must stop the ridiculous proceeding. 
Write, please!” 


secretary, 


expressionless voice: 


At that same moment Ann, in the 
bare little farmhouse, was sweeping her 
worn and patternless bedroom carpet, 


while she calculated, in her now cease- 
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lessly spinning brain, the quickest pos- 
sible arrival of the money-order or the 
letter from Chicago. On Sunday noon, 
after church, it might be put into her 
hand. On the homeward drive could 
she, possibly, refrain from opening it ?— 
should she find courage to postpone the 
keen delight of the great moment? So 
vivid, at length, did the scene become, 
that, for a little time, the pain in her head 
was stilled and tranquillity 
upon her. 

But all afternoon and night, and Sat- 
urday and Saturday night, Ann lived in 
a mist of fever and pain, praying for the 
sleep that would not come, till, when the 
quiet Sunday dawned, she lay barely 
conscious amid that hideous throb in 
her brain, till Henry awoke, dressed, and 
descended to prepare himself a desul- 
tory breakfast. 

Yet Ann found strength to prevent her 
husband’s hurrying off for Merriam. Be- 
tween her paroxysms of agony she shot 
forth querulous commands that filled the 
dull and kindly soul of the man with 
puzzled amazement. At the same time 
he made little effort to cross her will. 
Nay, far better leave the painting of old 
Spot’s hoof to Luff, forego his usual 
beloved hour of Sunday pottering about 
chicken-runs and stalls, in order to drive 
to church and afterward call at the post- 
office for that mail over which Ann be- 
trayed such feverish anxiety. 

An hour later, in fact, Henry, duly 
respectable and uncomfortable, sat alone 
on the high seat of the “spring wagon ” 
on his way to town. The loose reins 
flopped across the brown back of quiet 
Bess; for her driver’s whole mentality 
was brought to bear on the problem of 
the illness and the strange interest of his 
wife. Faint suspicion, vague jealousy, 
had begun at last to war with common 
sense and the faith of years. Nor were 
the slow-gathering doubts laid aside when, 
after service, he stood at the little win- 
dow of the post-office, and saw, besides 
a bill, an advertisement, and a Weekly 
for himself, a letter for his wife post- 
marked “Chicago,” and containing on 
the back of its smooth, white surface a 
tiny gold crest. 

With this remarkable, rather thick 
document laid carefully in the breast 
pocket of his “other clothes,” Henry’s 


descended 
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homeward drive held many a disquieting 
thought for him. He was at last gen- 
uinely disturbed. Could that address be 
in a masculine hand¢ The question re- 
peated itself, like a refrain, until at last 
his mind slipped off imto and 
tortuous paths, along which he strug- 
gled wretchedly, taking no account of 
time or place, when all at he 
perceived that he was nearing home, 
and that in the road before him was 
a figure at sight of which he suddenly 
straightened. 

Ann! Was this Ann, this great-eyed, 
gaunt-faced woman whose gray pallor was 
broken the cheek- bones by two 
flaming spots of color; whose hair was all 
unkempt; whose gown was all awry ¢ 

The sight suddenly melted Henry to 
an almost anguished tenderness. And 
the hardness of the woman’s glittering 
softened felt herself lifted 
to a place beside the man, who was talk- 
ing to her with an instinctive gentleness 
as soothing as Merriam himself would 
have made it. And, in its. way, this ac- 
tion eased them both, Henry as well as 
his wife—whose head, she explained, was 
better, and who had felt she 
sunshine, and—him. Whereat the man’s 
heart gave a sudden throb of min- 
gled pity and passi n—and the doubts 
were stilled. 

They reached the farm gate comfort- 
ably, Ann promising to return to her 
room and lie Henry himself to 
come and sit with her, leaving the two 
hands to manage something for dinner. 

Ann was smiling as she was helped 


dread 


once 


below 


eyes as she 


wanted air, 


down, 


from the wagon; and she was conscious 
of a vague but powerful mental relief 
when Henry, in the tenderness of his 
renewed faith, himself dealt her the blow. 
Smiling at the pleasure he was about 
to give, he drew the Chicago letter from 
his pocket put it her hand. 
Possibly he might have spoken. Sut 
Ann, who had taken the envelope mechan- 
ically, stared at it an with 
puckered brow, suddenly uttered a low, 
odd ery, clasped it to her breast, and ran 
swiftly toward the house. 


and into 


for instant 


Henry, all his trouble upon him again, 
but in a new form, took the vehicle round 
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to the stables, 


ing 


and be gan the unharness- 
he could. 

stirring within 
doubt, dread, foreboding of 


as swiftly as 


Strange 
emotions were him 
misfortune. 
These presently walked with him from 
barn to kitchen, where he 
by a idea, He to 
stove, that the fire good 
and the teakettle full, whereupon he set 
about making a cup of tea—not unhand- 
ily for a man. With this steaming in 
his hand he presently ascended the stairs 
to the bedroom occupied by himself and 
his wife. 

Twenty minutes had elapsed between 
the time Ann left him and the moment 
when he halted before that closed door. 

Some dim instinct—a memory of 
his youthful “courtin’” days, perhaps, 
caused him to knock, with his left hand. 
There was 


hesitated, 
struck 
the 


new crossed 


Suw was 


no He paused, un- 
certainly, and repeated his knock. 
within came a 
of laughter. 

Henry Gibbs’s heart gave one violent 
throb. The cup crashed from his hand. 
He sprang at the door. It was locked. 
Locked! One instant, the drawing up of 
his powerful muscles, then a bump, a 
era-a-ack, and the shattered 
swung open before him. 

In a far of the room, 
moved, unnoticing, sat Ann, his 
playing some sort of game with three 
old broken toys that he had not seen for 
eight months. 
she was smiling vacuously, and now and 
then emitting the chuckle heard outside 
the 


man 


answer. 
From 
curious, choking gurgle 


long door 


corner un- 
wife, 


Her play amused her, for 


room. Upon the floor, between the 
three or four 


sheets of paper and the crested envelope. 


and the woman, lay 
These the man picked up, mechanically, 
and read: Ann’s plea first; then the brief, 
cold note of regret and return written 
“et the dictation of Mrs. Getchell.” 
At even in his stunned condition, 
most of the pitiful, humiliating 
grew clear to him, with all the 


once, 
story 
reason of 
Ann’s strange eagerness and waiting. 
He was still standing there, motion- 
less, the papers in his hands, when Ann 
broke in upon his reverie. 
to 


eaten 


She came up 
him, gleefully, where she had 
some of the paint off the pink 


nose of a worn and battered woolly dog. 


show 
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Hunting Wild Bees 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


ID-SEPTEMBER brings the ma- 
M ture glory of summer to the mid- 
dle and northern Atlantic States. 

And here to our Brookcamp home, amid 
the hills of fair Devonside, has come an 
insect-loving friend for a field-day with 
the wild bees which just now he is study- 
ing. Se away we go, Mr. Fourcorners 
and I, he with his insect-net and killing- 
bottles, I to serve as a sort of scout to 
flush the game, and the two dogs as gen- 
eral inquisitors. 

“But what a name! Really, now, is 
it—” 

Yes, really and truly it is “ Fourcor- 
ners,” though commonly spelled in a for- 
eign way; but for brevity we will call him, 
if you please, Mr. Four. He is weil worth 
your knowing, especially if you are caring 
mueh for bees. Down through the grove 
and across the 
brook we go 10 
the fallow fields 
thet lie between 
this wooded hill 
and the far south- 
ward wanderings 
of the stream 
along yon knobby 
glen. 

Earlier in the 
season we might 
have sung literal- 
ly with lovers of 
the old Seotch 
Psalter: 

“In pastures green 
He leadeth 
me, 

The quiet waters 

ag 

sut not to-day! 

Here are indeed 

the quiet waters, 

but not the pas- 
tures green; for, 
in truth, they are 

yellow. It is a 





LEAF-CUTTER BEE (Afegachile mendica) AT WORK 
UPON A ROSE-BUSH 
The leaves show the semicircular openings whence 
cuttings have been made 


somewhat uncommon scene. This year 
the vast untilled estate of “ Devon 
Hills” around us has not known the 
sweep and burr-r-r of the horse-mower, 
and the wild flowers and meadow-larks, 
the spiders and the grasshoppers, have 
had unmolested sway. Thus it comes 
that a broad expanse of yellow golden- 
rod lies all around us, lightened up with 
clumps of the pale blue and white aster 
and the blooms of boneset, wherein liv- 
ing things may range, and hunt and nest 
after their own wild will and wont. 

“This ought to be a fine field for our 
collecting!” quoth Mr. Four. 

Collecting wild bees? Surely that were 
a sport easily ended. A short horse is 
soon curried, saith the proverb; and I 
have never seen more than five species of 
wild bees around here. 

Mr. Four 
smiled. He was 
well inclined to 
eredit me_ with 
some knowledge 
of living crea- 
tures, but that 
trace of conscious 
superiority which 
eye and voice be- 
trayed showed me 
that I had blun- 
dered. 

“Take them all 
together,” he said, 
® social and soli- 
tary, we have at 
least five thousand 
species of wild 
bees; and I should 
count it a poor 
day’s hunt if I 
did not get seven 
or eight to-day. 
And here is one 
of them!” he add- 
ed, with a sweep 
of his net. “ And 
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It is Cres- 
son’s Megachile mendica,” he continued, 


one of the most interesting. 


as he removed the bee from the net to 
the cyanide or killing-bottle, and thence, 
after a painless and almost instanta- 
neous death, to his collecting-tubes. 

Megachile, at least, the author knows; 
and his readers have had an inkling of 
her pretty ways,” for she is one of our 
leaf-cutters. Last summer one chose the 
steps beneath a wing of our porch for the 
making of her nest, into which she would 
pass through the latticed screen between 
the pillars of the floor. There was near- 
by foraging enough for the needed fabrie, 
for her fancy lit upon rose-leaves. And 
they were everywhere around—yonder in 
the mistress’s rose-garden; and there in 
the red and white ramblers that well- 
nigh cover the flag-arbor. 

How deftly she does her cutting! Hers 
is indeed a fairy tread as she stands upon 
the velvety softness of the leaf, her body 
held up high by her outspread legs, and 
bends down her scissorslike jaws to her 
task. She clips the serrate edge and 
moves as on a pivot towards the mid- 
rib, leaving in her cireuit a eurved in- 
cision. Can that fragile floor uphold her 
weight? It does. The leaf hardly bends 
beneath her. Do the aidant fairies in- 
deed put their shoulders inunder—the 
tiny Atlases for this midget world? 

Now a cireular or semicircular bit is 
cut out; and striding the gap, poised the 
while on fluttering wings, she balances 
the segment in her jaws and flies to her 
chosen nest site. That may be in the 
butt end of a hollow stalk, in a cavity 
in a rotten stump, or, with some species, 
in a depression on the surface or a hole 
within the ground. The wee eremite 
seeks a space that shall be a little wider 
than herself. Good working-room she 
must have; but not too much, else the 
tubular roll with which she is to drape 
the wall will not take and keep due shape. 

Leaf tissue is dainty material to work 
with; but she manages to bend a cutting 
against the surface of her cave, to smooth 
it into place, and leave it there while she 
garners another piece and yet others. 
She euts and comes again until she has 
hung a space the length of her body or 
more with overlaid bits of leaf that quite 

*See Harper’s Magazine, February, 1904, 
“Tailoring Animals.” 
Vou. CXIIIl.—No. 676.—74 
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encompass the cavity. With feet and jaws, 
head and abdomen, she pulls, pushes, 
thrusts, and beats the pieces into place, 
trusting to their natural elasticity to get 
and keep their set 
into the coneavity 
of her chamber. 
As three or four 
layers of these 
leafy drapings 
must be made, 
there are busy 
times before Moth- 
er Megachile, and 
back and forth she 
flies between rose- 
bush and rose-den. 

They must be 
dreadful pests ¢ 
queries the reader. 
Not at all. For 
they are few, and 
being solitary, 
cannot plot and 
organize mischief. 
It is your “so- 
cial” creatures 
who develop the 
vicious traits that 
waste our or- 
chards, fields, and 
gardens, and vex 
our souls by their 
depredations. But 





one does not need BROODIN j-NEST OF Lt bg 
3 CUTTING BEE (AMegach 
to vent his wrath 
a From phot graph of sp< 
on our leaf-cutter men in American Mu i 
bee: for the rose- of Natural History, New 
York City 


bushes can well 
spare all that she 
will take; though sh is no laggard, 
whether as cutter or draper. In laying 
her upholstery it would not do, of course, 
to allow edge simply to join to edge. The 
edges must overlap to make a compact 
compartment. And so we find it, whether 
by haphazard or by fair intent. The end 
or opening into this patchwork cradle 
must be closed, and it must need nice 
management and a delicate touch to curve 
and tuck and fit until the closure is made. 

And now the winged upholsterer has 
formed a cartridge longer and larger than 
herself, whose leafy shell of several lairs 
s ready to be charged. Herein must go 
an egg and food for the beeling that shall 
hatch therefrom. Away our wee mother 
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THE BURROW AND BROODING-CELLS OF BURROW- 
ING-Bee (Colletes inequalis) 


The bottom of the burrow is filled with sand 


tlies, her body aquiver with maternal 
eagerness to fill the cradle that her hands 
have made. Her course is not to the rose- 
garden now. She is off to the fallow 
tields where the goldenrod bends with pol- 
len, and asters blue and white, and many 
wild flowers besides, are holding up their 
nectar-cups for their winged visitors to 
sip. What a chalice and what a draught 
is hers! And as she flutters from flower 
to flower and quaffs an elixir that only 
Flora can mix, she drinks not as the wine- 
bibber for the selfish pleasure of the 
draught, but mingles therewith the 
spicery of motherhood’s kind thoughts. 
For from this honey-of-the-flowers, mixed 
and kneaded with pollen, she will make 
a rare confection known as “ bee-bread.” 
A tiny roll of this she will put within 
her cell, will drop thereinto a minute 
atom of life from her ovaries, then seal 
up her casket and hie away again to her 
harvest-field of rose-leaves, and begin to 
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frame another cell. And so on, until 
death stays her beautiful career, or her 
ovaries have spent their life-foree. 

How many of these cells she makes I 
do not surely know; but they are common- 
ly found in tubes wherein as many as 
five or six are sometimes united. How- 
ever, Professor Putnam, an admirable ob- 
server, records that he watched one worker 
for twenty days building and provision- 
ing her cells underneath a board. There 
were thirty cells in all, in nine irregular 
rows, and he estimated that more than a 
thousand leaf-cuttings had been used by 
the little architect. 

What an ingenious creature! And how 
admirable her work! And she and her 
numberless fellows, in forms and varieties 
innumerable, over all this landscape and 
throughout the universe, are at work upon 
tasks like these, marked with a like in- 
genuity. What an aggregate of wisdom 
—and how it mounts towards infinity—is 
vita] within this great bosom of animated 
nature from which these creatures draw 
their varied cunning and skill! One ecan- 
not but wonder, as he thinks of it, where 
—what—Who, back of Mother Nature, 
must be the Original Fount of it all? 

Meanwhile the insect-net has been 
busily sweeping the flowers as we slowly 
move across the open fields. We have 
fallen upon quite a colony of that inter- 
esting group known as mining or burrow- 
ing bees. We have several examples, in 
both sexes, of Colletes* and Andrena, 
Panurginus and Augochlora,t+ who drive 
narrow tubular tunnels into the ground, 
wherein they put their cells, protected 
against the dampness by a thin mem- 
branous lining which reminds one of oil- 
paper. One of these, Andrena solidagin- 
is, gets its specific name from its fondness 
for the pollen of Solidago; and the nat- 
uralist who so named it made no mistake; 
for here we find the pretty little fellows 
fluttering among the blossoms of golden- 
rod. hey visit other flowers, doubtless, 
but here there is no temptation to incon- 
staney, for there is more than enough for 
all comers. Did Thomas Moore have 
some such case in mind, or did he simply 


* Colletes americana, and C. compacta. 

+ Panurginus compositarum and Augo- 
chlora. I am indebted to Mr. H. L. Viereck 
for these and other determinations and in- 
formation. 
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draw upon imagination, when he wrote 
his familiar verse: 


The bee through many a garden roves 
And hums his lay of courtship o’er, 
But he finds the flower he 
He settles there, and roves no more? 


when loves 


{It is a pretty emblem of constancy in- 
deed, but one must needs revise the poet’s 


facts. The bee never “settles” among 
the flowers. It is a rover always; except 
that now and then an errant male will 


lodge for a night in a convenient blossom: 
a dainty place for camping out, one fan- 
Our Goldenrod Andrena 
is an autumn wanderer; but her family, 
for the most part, are out early in the 
spring, and complete their flitting season 
in forty-eight days. 

The 


ranked with solitary insects. 


Cie Ss —for a bee! 


burrowing - bees are commonly 
Certainly 


they are not “ social,” living in organized 


communities, like honey-bees. sut one 
might venture to eall them “ neighborly 
insects,” for they love to make their 


cavernous hermitages in 


{ well - peopled 
n¢ ighborhoods. 

Their burrow sites are preferably upon 
hard, dry spots, with a bit of slope, may- 
be. Therein the mother will sink a shaft 


eight or ten inches deep and about three- 
On either side 


eighths of an inch wide. 


HALICTUS MALE GUARDING HIS 
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she will dig out small ovate ec lls, five or 
six in all, which she duly provisions and 
supplies with an egg apiece. 

A striking diversion from the general 
habit of the group has been noted by Pro- 
fessor Kellogg, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in a burrowing-bee 
(Anthropora Stanfordiana) which makes 
its side galleries a 


California 


of branching 
cells, each like the typical nest of Andre- 
na. Instead of sealing up and provision- 
ing these cells, leaving the larve to feed 
themselves, she passes to and fro in the 
open burrow, bringing her offspring food; 
a curious appropriation of the habit of 
the social wasps. 

These “ neighborhoods ” of burrowing- 
hundreds of 
in one ease of nearly two 


series 


bees sometimes consist of 
separate nests, 
thousand. One easily sees that it is no 
light task to dig and deport the 
quantity of soil required. There is at 


least one record of an ingenious miner 


out 


who eased her toil by bringing moisture 
to soften the soil. 3ut the 
not show that this rare development of 
genius has been transmitted. It has often 
befallen the author in his study of insect 
life that the rarest finds 
were made on well-worked ground and at 
] very 


records do 


and aranead 


his doors. He was not surprised, 


therefore, that one of the most interesting 
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stories of these apian troglodytes should 
have been written lately of one that in- 
habits Woods Hele, Massachusetts, a 
summer headquarters for naturalists. 
Halictus pruinosus Robertson is a bril- 
liant greenish bee, a third of an inch 
long, that ranges from the Atlantic 
ast westward to the Rockies. In the 
early summer the workers begin to drill 
their burrows in sandy slopes by the 
oadside, and by September their neigh- 
orhoods are close ly settled. The open- 
ngs are several inches apart, but the 
lrifts sometimes ¢ut closely to one an- 
ther. One wonders what the effect 
ight be should they chance to inter- 
sect; and whether their subterranean 
worldlet may not witness strange happen- 





“ 


ings “i’ the immanent deadly breach”? 

The burrows are about the bigness 
of tLe oceupant and extend inward for 
a foot or so with sundry enlargements, 
after the fashion of their kind, wherein 
the young are bred. In the height of 
the season these bee neighborhoods are 
the scene of a busy life. The air re- 
sounds with the hum of wings as the 
nsects fly to and fro on parental duties 
hent, plenishing their nurseries with pol- 
len and honey-of-the-flowers. But just 
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inside each burrow gate an interesting 
phase of insect life goes on. Beyond the 
gateway, which is about the length of 
the bee, there rises a vestibule—a tiny 
expansion of the burrow—whose use 
soon appears. Just within the gateway, 
with face toward the opening, one of the 
housekeepers, now the male and now the 
female, but oftener the former, keeps 
constantly on guard. And great need 
there is for such sentry duty; for insect 
rogues and thieves besiege the doors to 
plunder the contents of the nurseries 
or infect them with parasitic eggs. 

Here, then, we see the male on sentry 
duty, his body blocking up the gateway 
and his rounded head closing up the 
entrance. When his mate comes home 
with her bee-basket full, the guard backs 
into the vestibule, which is large enough 
to allow the passing of the female, and 
returns to his post. A loving welcome 
awaits the incomer; for the doorkeeper 
with open mandibles and waving anten- 
ne, the apian style of embrace, greets 
his partner right joyously. Thus the 
good mistresses of our homes and their 
maids at the back gate are not the only 
order of housekeeping creatures that ex- 
change kisses at one’s doorways! 








A) HALICTUS MALE ON GUARD, ADMITTING FEMALE TO THE NEST, (8) DIAGRAM OF NESTING 


BURROW OF THE SOLITARY 


Bee (/falictus pruinosus Robertson) 
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But other sorts of greeting are seen 
these portals. The velvet ant (Mu- 
filla canadensis Blake )—a beautiful but 
dangerous neighbor—besets the Halictus 
gates, If a femal chanes to be on 
guard, she rushes forth and _ pluckily 
grapples with her great and vicious in- 
truder. <A rough-and-tumble fight en- 
sues, from which Halictus-madam often, 
though not always, escapes. But her 
home-coming now is not so heartily greet- 
, ed as afore. Her tussle with Mutilla has 
left some hostile taint upon her person, 
which, although she has tarried to preen 
herself, her nest-mate at the gate per- 
ceives, and holds her back until, after 
A due inspection, her identity is made 
plain. Should the male chance to be 
too slow in coming to a decision, the 
overtired female will thrust the sting- 
clad tip of her abdomen into the door, 
as much as to say: “See! Do you not 
know the sight and scent of your part- 
ner’s weapon?’ The argument is al- 
ways conclusive! 


The male, whose discretion overtops 
his valor, has an odd way of meeting 
these intruders when he is on guard. 
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He turns tail, and pushes the point of 
his abdomen into the opening—an effect 
ive though seemingly not a_ valiant 
mode of defence. But, indeed, Sir 
Halictus is not to be blamed, for natur 
has denied him the fighting weapons 
with which the female is endowed, for 
in this sphere of life of which we ar 
writing real Amazons are the rule, not 
the exception. 

One of the most dangerous and annoy- 
ing of the Halictine foes is a small 
parasitic fly, Phora cara. This insect, 
on maternal duty bound, following the 
same instinct that sends the mother bee 
to the flowery fields, loiters at the Halic- 
tus gate. Now comes thither the bur- 
dened bee. She pauses a second at the 
door to pass the marital sentinel’s chal- 
lenge. It is enough! That pause is 
fatal. Swiftly the dipterous ovipositor 
thrusts a parasitic egg into the pollen 
mass, and the mother herself bears to 
her offspring’s cradle the germ of death. 
So goes on to-day, and day by day for- 
ever, the old story of how the Trojans 


themselves brought into the walls of 


Troy the armed destroyers of their town! 
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To these alien parasites one must add 
sundry species of guest-bees, who rear 
their offspring at the expense of the 
hard-working Halictus and Andrena. 
They bear the popular name of “ Cuckoo- 
bees”; and fittingly, since they image 
on a smaller seale the habit of that 
rather disreputable bird to foist upon 
nobler birds its eggs, the offspring from 
which grow up to oust its mates from 
their own parents’ nest. 

The cuckoo-bees, many of which be- 
long to the genus Nomada, have the 
grace to live on good terms with their 
hosts, and may be seen in the adult 
stage sipping nectar from the same flow- 
ers, or droning their peaceful cadences 
around the same nests. But they are 
robbers, quite the same. They steal into 
their neighbors’ homes and drop their 
eggs within the cells. When the larve 
appear they feed upon the pollen mass 
prepared for the young Andrena or 
Halictus. It would seem that there is 
for the most part enough bee-bread for 
the families of both the host and the 
guest, which is no credit to the robbers; 
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and that the young live peacefully to- 
gether, which, perhaps, may be reckoned 
a virtue, as virtues go among cuckoo- 
bees. 

Another form of nest - architecture 
among these solitary workers is that of 
the mason-bee, whose habits are well 
represented by members of the genus 
Osmia. She reminds one of the well- 
known mud-dauber wasp in her way of 
working. Her brick-kiln is a conven- 
ient bed of soil, and if it be moist, so 
much the better. But if not, a bit of 
earth the bigness of a small pea is rolled 
between her jaws and moistened by 
saliva as it is rounded into shape. 
Thence the pellet is borne to the spot 
chosen for a building site. That has 
a wide range of diversity—the under 
side of a stone, an abandored insect bur- 
row, a bit of decayed wood, the open 
space between bricks or stones in heaps, 
even a deserted snail-shell. Here the 
mason begins to set in a ring her well- 
kneaded mortar pellets. Forefeet and 
mandibles place and shape them, and 
they are kept plastic by saliva. Round 
after round of 
these mud pats is 
placed, intermixed 
with wood scrap- 
ings and tiny peb- 
bles, all firmly ce- 
mented together, 
until a  jarlike 
cell is made. The 
outside is left as 
laid down, but 
the inside is 
smoothed, and 
then provisioned 
in the usual way. 

“ And here,” re- 
marked our bee- 
hunter, interrupt- 
ing the flow of 
discourse, “is a 
honey - bee — and 
another! Do you 
raise bees?” 

No; nor any of 
my neighbors. 
The nearest bee- 
hives are in the 
village a full mile 
away. But who 


Cave NESTS AND CELLS OF THE BUMBLEBEE (Bombus Virginica) knows? It is a 
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far wanderer, this Apis 
ellifica. And when it 
vas first brought to our 
shores and became thor- 
ughly naturalized in 
America, it soon learned 
look out for itself. 
Perhaps these are the 
descendants of some of 
the wild bees of which 
ur fathers and grand- 
sires used to tell us as in- 
habiting hollow trees on 
the verges of our native 
forests? In those days 
ild honey was one of the 
few luxuries that pi neers 
could indulge in, and to 
them a “ bee-tree” was 
fair godsend. Like the 
bee, man has always been 
a searcher after sweets. 
Witness the Bible story 
of Jonathan, the princely | 
friend of David, who was 
té mpted to disobey orders 
by the wild-bee honey in 
the clefts of the rocks. 
Indeed, one might go 
farther back to the wild- 
bee’s nest that Samson 


ton. The race of wild 

honey- bees has by no 

means passed away, although bee-trees 
are rare finds now save in our most un- 
settled parts. But that they still exist 
one may see for himself by visiting the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
one of the noblest possessions of New 
York city. 

Hark! The eall to the midday meal 
sounds aeross the fields of goldenrod. 
The dogs know it as well as we, and are 
prompt to lead the way homeward. They 
seem to be disgusted with such tame 
sport. Poor dogs! Our ways must in- 
deed seem to them a bit peculiar and our 
unreasonableness (from their stand- 
point) most vexing. Such a way of 
hunting, for example! 

“ And here is our last capture for the 


W 








ILD BEES. 


SECTION OF A BEE-TREE 


Masses of honey-comb are clinging to the hollow interior From a specimen 


found in a lion’s skele- in the American Museum of Natural History) 


day,” quoth Mr. Four, as he Swept a 
bumblebee into his net. And rarely in- 
teresting fellows are these children of 
Bombus. We look vpon them more 
complacently since Charles Darwin 
taught us that we owe them the 
Heartsease and the Red-top Clover. 
Indeed, let men remember, when they 
make up their balance-sheets in account 
with Nature and her wild children 
of the insect world, that without 
them the life and infinite variety and 
beauty of plants would not have been 
achieved. 

So ends our field-day, with thirteen 
species of bees to our credit; and our 
wild-bee hunter’s promise is more than 
made good. 
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BY MARIE 


HEODORA had heard so often that 

“boarding - school would be the 

making of her,” from an aunt not 
wholly indifferent to such a happy evolu- 
tion, that she had come to regard this 
vague abode of manners, where appar- 
ently all bad children were turned into 
good, with a distrust that waxed strong- 
er with each auntly petition that she be 
sent thither. 

Since the death of her grandmother, 
some months before, Theodora had filled 
the dual réle of lady of the house and 
enfant terrible—a combination, it must 
be admitted, that presented not only fre- 
quent temptations, but likewise many 
splendid opportunities of yielding to 
them. That such blending of office was 
preposterous, Aunt Winship—the board- 
ing-school advocate —seldom failed to 
point out when she had access to the sur- 
viving parent. But Theodora’s father, 
when business permitted him to be at 
home, frankly enjoyed the society of his 
little daughter, and matters continued 
pretty much as they had been—the serv- 
ants running things to suit themselves; 
Aunt Winship making daily visits of 
supervision and disapproval; Theodora 
sometimes lady of the house, with a firm 
hand upon the domestic tiller, and some- 
times enfant terrible, threatening the 
family craft with destruction. That 
these pleasant days were numbered, she 
felt intuitively, and her contemplated ref- 
ormation was planned, not to satisfy an 
ethical need of her nature, but merely 
as a means of averting the boarding- 
school that “ would be the making of her.” 

To this end she began to review the 
moral influences of her life. There was 
the catechism lying dusty and neglected 
on her mantelpiece, where it had lain 
since she studied her last lesson—the one 
she jad never had an opportunity of re- 
citing to Grandmamma Tryon. But she 
would take it up again and say her cate- 
chism lessons to herself and act fair and 
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not peep into the book when she did not 
know the answers. The catechism had a 
gritty feeling, which she promptly rem- 
edied by wiping it on her apron, and 
proceeded with episcopal gravity to ask 
herself the first question —‘“ What is 
your name?” 

“Theodora Tryon,” she was about to 
reply with great promptness. But no, 
apparently that was not her name, for 
the answer in the book was “M or N.” 

She began to remember this “M or 
N ” quandary as an old stumbling-block 
to religious enthusiasm. It had been the 
great cause of schism between Theodora 
and her late grandmother, the disciple 
insisting that it was fulse, the instruct- 
ress that the catechism could not err, 
even if it designated her as “X Y Z.” 
Grandmamma Tryon had insisted that 
everybody was always called “M or N” 
in the catechism or prayer-book, and that 
the entire discussion was irreverent, and 
had been raised not in the interests of 
pure dogma, but with a view to prolong- 
ing argument and averting more difficult 
questions. Theodora had finally agreed 
that her name was “ M or N,”—not that 
she was convinced of it, but that it was 
easier to subscribe to error than to hold 
out for pure reason. 

“My name is Theodora Tryon, so 
there, now!” And the intelligence was 
conveyed to the holy book with a slight 
shake. 

“Who gave you this name?” continued 
the catechism, which did not at all seem 
disposed to let the matter drop. 

“My sponsors in baptism, wherein I 
was made a member of the Church and 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Her sponsors in baptism—well, maybe 
they had named her “M or N ”—little 
babies didn’t know what was being done 
to them; but it was a mean trick to play 
on a helpless infant, and Theodora thrust 
the book from her. 

The self-imposed catechism lesson had 

















ritk 
not been a success. What was the use ot 
trving to be good by the aid of a little 
hook that began by calling you names 
vou couldn’t endure ¢ She put the of 
fending volume back on the mantelpiece 
to gather dust by way of punishment, and 
caught sight of another volume, a small 
black book with red edges. She thrust 
out a hand to it as to an old friend re 
gained. On its highly respectable and 
businesslike - looking back it bore the 
title, Elements of Mythology. In Grand- 
mamma Trvon’s time Theodora had bee n 
in the habit of reeding this book so as- 
siduously that it had suddenly disappear- 
ed, but here it Was, replaced doubtl ss 
by Cindy. 

Hlow good they seemed and pleasantly 
familiar, the De | gods and goddesses whose 
daily tasks were cast along such happy 
lines;—Cybele, for instance, who spent 
the day riding about in the most delight- 
ful chariot drawn by real lions. It was 
as good as being a circus lady. 

Apollo and Mereury, too, looked such 
delightful young men—so_ high-spirited 
and alert. It was wonderful, the impres- 
sion they managed to create of being well 
and becomingly dressed, when in reality 
they wore so little. Their flying dra- 
peries seemed to have been fashioned by 
the same tailor, so alike were they in cut 
and design. Their hats, though slightly 
different, were equally becoming—Mer- 
eury’s modishly adorned with wings at 
the side, while Apollo’s choice had been 
more simple—a_ close-fitting toque of 
laurel leaves. 

Theodora, studying the pictures, be- 
came lost in a wealth of pleasant specu- 
lation as to which of the goddesses 
she would be if a free choice were 
offered her. Finally, she decided in 
favor of Diana. The huntress appealed 
to her because, like Theodora, she had a 
dog, and Theodora would never have con- 
sented to change a terrestrial for a celes- 
tial estate that did not inelude Picky, 
her faithful black-and-tan. She thought 
of Picky translated to Olympus, indif- 
ferently receiving sacrifices of mice and 
rats offered him by mortal dogs to further 
enterprises of their own. 

How nice it would have been to be born 
a heathen! A long time ago every one, 
even the very nicest people, had been 
heathens. Her father had told her all 
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about it, and how the world had grad 
ually been converted to Christianity. 
What pleasant catechism lessons the lit- 
tle heathen children must have had, and 
what an interesting Sunday - school! 
Nothing whatever about “ M or N” or 
sponsors or such dull things, but all 
ibout gods and goddesses and thunder: 
bolts and yt cocks and mortal! ladies and 
chariots—why, almost any one could be 
good if she were only a heathen! 

‘Ilow did the erafty Jupiter ensnare 
Kuropa?” inquired the mythology. And 
Theodora accomplished the answer with 
very little spelling. “ Eu-ro-pa was a 
beautiful maid whom Jupiter saw gath- 
ering flowers in her father’s meadow. To 
gain her attention the wily god assumed 
the form of a gentle bull and min-gled 
with her father’s herds. 


miring his win-ning pranks, approached 


Eu-ro-pa, ad- 


ind began to pet him—fin-ally—fin’ly 
even ven-tu-ring—venshering to sit upon 
his back. 


insid—insid—oh, bother!—god desired, 


This was what the in-sid-i-ous 


and without loss of time he made off with 
her to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
plunged into the sea and swam off with 
his lovely burden to Crete.” Any one 
might be head of the Sunday-school 
class who had questions and answers like 
that it was too dead easy. 

Theodora, regaling herself with tales 
of heathen holy writ, was conscious of a 
decided tendeney toward apostasy. The 
one drawback was the depressing isola- 
tion of being the only heathen in her set 
And to be the sole pagan in a community 
suggested avenues of spiritual loneliness 
along which the gregarious Theodora 
could not imagine herself walking with 
inv degree of comfort. 

Several young companions seemed to 
possess certain qualifications that argued 
favorably for their conversion, but, on 
the whole, they were so parentbound that 
Theodora hesitated to begin missionary 
work on them. There was. of course, the 
family of MceGuffey—the social pariahs 
of the neighborhood. Theodora was the 
only “niece” little girl who could play with 
the MceGuffeys, and this privilege she had 
enjoved only since assuming the dignities 
of lady of the hovse. Even now, friend- 
ship with these former New-Yorkers, who 
spoke a strange language all their own, 
might not be enjoyed under the watch- 
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ful eye of Aunt Winship. Despite cer- 
tain disadvantages that kept the MeGuf- 
feys beyond the pale of polite society, 
they possessed recommendations as po- 
tential heathens that could not be gain- 
said. ‘Theodora, accordingly, determined 
to hoist her standard and accomplish the 
conquest of the MeGuffeys in the names 
of Jupiter, Juno, and the rest. 

Jennie, oldest daughter of the house 
of MeGuffey, when approached by her 
friend the missionary, was paring pota- 
toes on what, if adjoining a more self- 
respecting type of house, would have been 
designated as the lawn. To suggest sim- 
ply that Jennie should revert from Chris- 
tianity to heathendom would have been 
met by some such question as, “ Oh, 
what’s the use?” The transition, there- 
fore, had to present certain overwhelming 
advantages that would speed the potential 
heathen to her darkness, without permit- 
ting time for qualms as she flitted from 
pale to pale. 

‘Say, Jennie, don’t you want to come 
to a Saturnalia in my back yard to-mor- 
Everything’s all ready for the sac- 
rifices: it’s to begin right after lunch.” 


row ¢ 


“Oh, I dunno,” Jennie remarked, casu- 
ally. “TI don’t care much for Saturday- 
nalias, anvhow.” 

But this blasé attitude toward the pro- 
posed rites was too much for Theodora. 

“Why. Jennie, you don’t know what 
you're talking about. I am the one 
heathen round here, p’r’aps the only one 
in the whole world, and nobody ean give 
a Saturnalia but a heathen. It’s like 
going to church or Sunday-school, only 
ever so much more fun. My Saturnalia 
is to be given in honor of Jupiter, cause 
Saturn, who usually had ’em given .to 
him, don’t seem to have anything sacred 
to him, at least in my book. But the 
oak and the olive are sacred to Jupiter, 
and I’ve got half a bottle of olives out of 
the pantry, and there’s lots ’n’ lots of oaks 
up the road, and as Jupiter’s Saturn’s 
son, it “Il all be in the family, anyhow.” 

“Oh!” said Jennie, who had grasped 
enough from the foregoing details to 
make her mouth positively water for the 
Saturnalia to begin. “ Oh, it’s that kind 
of a Saturdaynalia, is it? I don’t mind 
them at all; of course I'll come.” 

“And, Jennie, you’ve got to be a 
heathen, too, ‘cause if you ain’t it ’ll be 


a sin to go to a Saturnalia; but if you’re 
a heathen it ‘Il be good for you, like 
going to church.” 

“ Lots of folks has called me a heathen 
before now. Guess there won’t be any 
trouble "bout me gettin’ in, if that’s all 
I’ve got to be.” 

“ But not that kind of a heathen—you 
can he a heathen and be as good as 
gold.” Uneconsciously Theodora swelled 
her chest by way of pointing the moral. 
“Instead of studying your catechism 
and saying your name is ‘ M or N,’ why, 
all you've got to do is to know about gods 
and their wives and their mortal ladies 
*‘n’ sacrifice to °em. And then they send 
thunderbolts and erush your enemies 
I’m praying for one to erush Aunt Win- 
ship and lots of peop'e that I don’t like.” 

“ Gee!” interrupted the willing convert, 
“ain’t that fine! Me too; I want to begin 
sacerficin’ right away.” 

“And, Jennie, ycu’ve got to have a 
new name. Mine is Diana; she was a 
maiden goddess, and she took her dog 
with her hunting and most everywhere. 
That’s why I’m her, so’s Picky won’t be 
left out of things. And please don’t eall 
Picky a black-and-tan any more. I’ve 
caused him to be turned into a hound. 
Diana’s dog was a hound. It don’t 
say what his name was in the _ book, 
but I’ve changed Picky’s name to Opti- 
mus Maximus.” 

“?*T would be kinder long if you had to 
eall him off from anything suddent.” 

“T don’t mean to eall him Optimus 
Maximus ’cept when he’s hunting with 
me, or attending his religious rites; his 
heathen name’s a secret; so’s mine, and 
yours must be, too, cause I don’t be- 
lieve they’d let any of us be heathens if 
they knew.” 

“They” was the vague term used to 
signify elders and all troublesome people 
who killed the joy of living. 

“T don’t know about my name,” mused 
Jennie. “I’ve always liked Irene or 
Evangeline or Isabella—” 

“Those aren’t heathen names.” Theo- 
dora couldn’t keep the disgust out of her 
voice. “You've got to name yourself 
after a goddess. Here, PH read you about 
’em, and you ean take your choice.” She 
slipped the black-covered mythology from 
under her belt, and flirting the leaves, 
gave Jennie a tantalizing view of the 
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pictures. “See, this is Juno—this one 
that looks so mad and has a peacock. It 
says: ‘Juno, the queen of heaven, was 
the sister and wife of Jupiter. Juno 
was highly vin-dict-ive and jealous; she 
often quarrelled with her husband, and 
was fu-rious in her anger ’—” 

“She ain’t me,” interrupted Jennie. 

“You might be Minerva. See this one, 
she was the goddess of wisdom 

“No, [| won’t be her, either. I never 
saw any lady wear such a homely hat.” 

‘Gracious, Jennie, you’re hard to 
please. It’s not a hat, anyhow; it’s a 
helmet. Well, how would Venus do? See 
this lovely one drawn in a_ shell by 
doves.” Theodora read solemnly: “ ‘ Venus 
was the—the p-e-r per—s-o-n son i— 
f-i ti—e-a ca—t-i-o-n shun—personitica- 
tion of female beauty.’ ” 

“ That’s me,” interrupted Miss MeGuf- 
fey. “Tl be her with the doves ’n’ apple. 
You needn’t read no more.” 

Thus was this second Venus called into 
being—not from the waves of the sea, 
but in the front yard of a ramshacklk 
house in Virginia. 

“Any one else coming to the Satur- 
daynalia?” inquired Jennie, who, as the 
personification of female loveliness, felt 
that a large audience was merely her due. 

“T dassen’t have many,” confessed the 
mpostate, * ‘cause I don’t want folks to 
know we've turned heathens; they'd tell 
on us.” 

“What's the use of bein’ the queen of 
beauty if no one ain’t there to grudge 
you?” 

“1d like to have some of your brothers 
for high priests. Do you think Terence 
and Parnell would come ¢” inquired The- 
odora, purposely evading the question of 
a lack of audience for Jennie’s triumphs. 

“ Naw, they wouldn’t come; they hate 
playin’ with girls; but the twins might 
come if there is to be anything to eat.” 

“We're going to eat the olives after 
we've offered them to Jupiter for sacri- 
nee, 
“You'd never get the twins with olives. 
Could you have green apples or lickerish 
root, or somethin’ real tasty ?” 

“T dunno as I'll ask ’em at all. If 
being high priests and wearing togas and 
offering flour an’ salt an’ oak an’ olives 
an’ having a bonfire ain't enough for 
them they can just stay at home.” 
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“Why didn’t you say bonfire at first; 
course they’d come to a bonfire 

“ Because, Jennie, I supposed you 
knew what people did when they were 
giving a Saturnalia.” 

Jennie, having been effectually reduced 
for onee, muttered: “ Sure—I was for- 
getting all about the bonfires. Yes, we'll 
come, and maybe Parnell and Terence 
will come, too. I got to take the potatoes 
in now; m’ mother’ll be liftin’ the sealp 
off'n me.” 

Theodora hastened home to complete 
her preparations for the Saturnalia, 
which, as they necessitated the purloin- 
ing of sheets and other contraband ar- 
ticles from the household stores, were 
more or less secretive. 

The day of the Saturnalia was clear 
and warm. Theodora arose a little after 
dawn to attend to certain changes in the 
programme. Instead of holding the 
sacred rites in the Tryon back yard, it 
had been determined that these would 
be freer from interruption in the rear 
garden of the old Sumner place, a desert- 
ed house, said to be haunted. The half- 
bottle of olives, sequestered some days 
before in the interests of the great cere- 
mony, was within easy access. The 
gathering of the oak branches Theodora 
had agreed to leave till the arrival of 
Venus MeGuffey and her brethren, the 
high priests. Flour and salt had been a 
little more difficult to secure, but pa- 
tience had finally conquered, and a gen- 
erous supply of these household com- 
modities awaited only the psychological 
moment when they should be converted 
into burnt offerings for the late god 
Jove. Sheep and bulls, which the myth- 
ological recipe for a really handsome 
sacrifice seemed to eall for, the children 
had magnanimously determined to fore- 
go, though the deficiency partook some- 
what of the parsimony of pound-cake 
without eggs, or Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. 

Venus and the high priests presented 
themselves tentatively at. the Tryon front 
gate, there to await the arrival of Diana 
and her “hound.” <A precocious sense of 
their own shortcomings prevented the 
proletariat from making its way boldly 
to the front door, even in the absence of 
any grown-up Tryons. 

Diana and her “hound” soon made 
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their appearance. The latter, held in 
leash by a couple of hastily converted 
apron-strings, did not seem to think much 
of his celestial translation. Diana _ her- 
self panted under a huge bundle of 
vhite stuff, which she relinquished to one 
of the high priests without a word, then 
promptly ran back to the house and se- 
cured its duplicate. 

The old Sumner place was about a 
quarter of a mile distant by the road, but 
less than half that by a far more delecta- 
ble route that led over fences, crossed a 
stream twice, and finally wound up at 
some broken palings that led to the back 
varden of the old Colonial house. Be- 
yond was a convenient clearing bordered 
by a strip of young oaks that effectually 
screened the participants of the sacred 
rites from such philistines as might not 
approve of Saturnalia. Soon the clear- 
ing presented all the activities of an ant- 
hill. Terence and Parnell were manful- 
ly tugging at two weather-beaten urns 
removed from the front lawn. The twins, 
whose sponsors in baptism had given 
them, respectively, the names of Dennis 
and Timothy, panted and perspired un- 
der armfuls of oak boughs which Venus 
and Diana converted into chaplets. The 
“hound,” Optimus Maximus, dug utter- 
ly useless holes with his paws, merely by 
way of sharing in the general labor. 

“The personification of female loveli 
ness ” finished her last chaplet and began 
to divest herself of shoes and stockings. 
Further pre paration was checked by 
apparently insuperable difficulties—there 
confronted her the Seylla of realism, the 
Charybdis of decorum. A fluttering scarf 
was the sole concession to propriety on 
the part of her prototype—a_ precedent 
manifestly impossible of imitation by so 
modern and exemplary a Venus as Jen- 
nie. A bundle of pink mosquito-netting 
lay on the ground, destined to be the 
finishing touch of Venus’s costume as 
soon as the vexed question of sartorial 
substrata could be arranged between the 
sister goddesses 

“°F T were you, Jennie, I’d take off 
that gingham dress and leave on every- 
thing else; your white petticoat and un- 
derwaist “Il make that pink net look 
lovely.” 

The preparations for the Saturnalia 
having been well and duly completed, 
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there was not wanting on the part of the 
heathen band, with the exception of The- 
odora, a painful ignorance regarding the 

wred rites upon which it was about 
Ta embark. 

‘You see, it was like this.” Diana, 
filleted with a stout elastic garter, and 
attired in a trailing sheet drooping from 
the left shoulder but standing out well 
about the knees as the result of several 
~tarched petticoats, wet a thumb and fore- 
finger and set the pages of the mythology 
spinning till they came to the story of Ju- 
piter. “It was like this,” continued the 
authority, reading as she had heard the 
ininister read the Bible on Sundays: 
“* Jupiter was the supreme god of the 
heavens, the governor of heaven and 
earth, the father of gods and men, the 
lord of the elements, and the dispenser 
of every blessing to mankind 

“Gee! what a main guy he was!” in- 
terrupted Parnell. 

‘Parnell, that’s slangy and unrefined, 
and if you’re going to be a god you've 
got to talk better’n that 

“Tle don’t mean nothin’.” Terence 
hated to hear his native New York 
tongue disparaged by an alien. “ Only 
he wants to get wise on de hull push fore 
he begins to play. See, Parny, ’twas like 
dis,” continued the bilingual Terence. 
“This here Jew-peter was boss er de hull 
gang er gods; ’twas sumpin’ like bein’ 
mayor or chief er p’lice— 

But Theodora, knowing nothing of 
these things, could not ecquiesce, She 
continued, however, to intone, imitating 
to perfection the voice and manner of 
the Reverend Josephus Mason: “‘ Jupiter 
is represented under the figure of a ma- 
jestie man, with a venerable beard, seat- 
ed on a throne. In his right hand he 
held a thunderbolt and in his left a 
sceptre of eypress wood, an eagle by 
his side. Beside him were placed two 
urns, one of good, the other of evil. 
From these he distributed benefits and 
afflictions to mankind. The Titans were 
beneath his feet 

“We won't be Titans!” emphatically 


declared the twins in chorus, they hav- 


ing heen assigned to this réle earlier in 
the day in utter ignorance of the ob- 
loquy it entailed. 

“Say, now, you be what you're told or 
git a liekin’,” commanded Terence. ej 
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ain’t goin’ to hurt you with me feet, 
nohow.” Parnell sprang up and uttered 
a loud roar of objection to his brother’s 
election as god of heaven and earth. 
“Who's made you Jew-peter an’ main 
guy, I’d like to know; an’ if you’re him, 
what am I?” 

‘You're goin’ to be the eagle by my 
sicte 

‘A lot 'm going to be your eagle—” 

“ Oh, boys, do be quiet and let me finish 
reading the description.” Theodora rev- 
elled in her réle of clerk. “‘ Jupiter 
was insensible to pain. The ancients 
represented this god as having a face of 
vreat dignity and beauty.’ ” 

Venus, now fully attired in the pink 
mesquito-netting and white petticoat, her 
hair filleted by Theodora’s remaining 
garter, interrupted the reading. “ Leave 
us sit here on the porch,” she called to 
Diana, “ while they fight it out.” 

“Why don’t you draw straws for it?” 
suggested Diana to the disputants. “ If 
you fight and get your eyes blackened 
and your noses bloody—’ Again she 
turned to her delightful task: “‘ The an- 
ements represented this god as having a 
face of great dignity and beauty.’ ” 

“That’s right.’ Venus wiggled her 
bare toes and let the mosquito-net trail 
over them. “ Any one with a black eye 
or bloody nose can’t be a Jew-pet r, even 
if he does win the fight.” 

“Oh, go wan, an’ be him wid de purty 
face an’ what couldn’t feel a pain—you 
look it,” scoffed Parnell; “VUll be de 
high priest and tend de bonfire.” 

The disputants resumed the togas east 
aside in the interests of the impending 
fight, while Terence, as god of heaven 
and earth, invested himself in a chaplet 
of oak leaves that almost immediately 
began to render uneasy the head that 
wore the crown. At the same time the 
twins showed a strange willingness to act 
as Titans—this, after some private coun- 
sel with their deposed brother Parnell. 
There had not been enough togas to go 
around, but the stringeney had been am- 
ply compensated for in the case of the 
Titans by the gift of a pair of particular- 
ly hideous false faces, which they wore 
with their every-day citizen’s attire. 
Jove now mounted his throne—a late 
packing-box marked “ fragile.” His legs, 
having the brevity of a rather stockily 
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built boy of nine, stuck straight out in 
front, not touching the backs of the Ti- 
tans by a foot. 

“Hi, there, Tim and Denny, hump 
yourselves more. Me feet don’t come 
anyways near yous.” 

“Sit furder on de edge of de box; we 
can’t hump no more,” a squirming twin 
replied, both boys fairly standing on their 
hands and feet in a futile effort to help 
out Jove’s defective stature. The father 
of gods and men sat perilously near the 
edge of his throne, valiantly threatening 
his equilibrium in the interests of dig- 
nity. Ile did not look altogether happy, 
his chaplet had a tendency to encroach 
upon his nose, and he east a covetous 
eye upon his brother, the high priest, who 
had apparently forgotten all distinetions 
of caste in the delights of building the 
sacrificial bonfire. 

The bonfire leapt and roared, the white 
toga of the high priest became a soiled 
and draggled sheet that at times threaten- 
ed to trip him. Jove backed his chaplet 
from his brows, where it would not tickle 
his nose in so diabolical a manner, and 
crashed out thunderbolts with might and 
main, even handing over the extra pair 
of jelly-tins to the Titans to swell the 
noise. Venus approached, grovelling, 
and east salt upon the fire; Diana fol- 
lowed with flour. The olives had in some 
mysterious manner decreased to three, 
Venus appeared to be having a last bite 
at something—her mouth had an unre- 
poseful expression. Jove regarded her 
menacingly, but the uncertainty of his 
seat made accusation impossible.  Be- 
sides, he did not eare much for olives. 
The incident passed, but he decided to 
refuse her petition. 

A loud how! from Jove, a sprawling 
Titan, smothered laughter from the high 
priest, presented an innovation in the 
rites wholly unexpected by the sister 
goddesses. 

“You do that agin an’ I'll forget you’re 
littler ’n me.” Jove, nursing a disabled 
toe, squirmed in pain. 

“What’s the matter with yous boys, 
an’ why ean’t you play nice, anyhow? 
I’m sorry we had you,” their sister ad- 
monished them, relapsing into mortal 
language. 

The high priest stopped piling wood 
to explain. “You see, Terry would be 
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de main guy, him wid de purty face an’ 
insensible to pain, and Denny hit him on 
de toe wid a stone to see if he was game.” 

Theodora felt her cup of bitterness 
and disappointment overflow—the Satur- 
nalia had been so rich in promise as the 
expression of her own starved personal- 
ity, sensuous little pagan that she was. 
The sacrificial bonfire, the attendant 
MeGuffeys in mosquito- netting and 
sheets, the open-air rites, seen through 
her prismatic imagination, turned the 
absurd litt'e farce into a highly satisfy- 
ing ceremonial. But these MeGuffeys 
spoiled it all; they had no appreciation; 
their language, their point of view, their 
quarrels, their inherent commonness, 
would drag her back just as her soul 
was about to take flight and make her 
forget that she was Theodora Tryon and 
not the goddess Diana. 

Still, the flames were shooting higher 
and higher; the dried autumn grasses 
burned like chaff; the white-robed and 
chapleted figure on his dry-goods box 
marked “ fragile,” dimly visible through 
smoke and shooting fire, began to borrow 
from the elements a dignity not his own. 
Theodora again felt her soul swimming 
out farther and farther on the swelling 
tide of “make-believe.” As she ap- 
proached the fire to add the last of her 
sacrificial flour her steps fashioned them- 
selves into a dance, and she began to 
chant monotonously as she had heard 
the negroes chant at their revivals. Over 
and over she repeated the quavering re- 
frain that she had heard from the older 
negroes so often: “ Lo-o-k down—lo-o-k 
down—loo-k down,” the first word being 
intoned in a long monotonous trill, pro- 
longed according to the religious eestasy 
of the intoner. The effect of this, not 
only on herself, but on the rest of the 
company, wes little short of magical. 
Diana was soon dancing about the fire 
on uneonscious legs—the small, lean 
hody swaying in perfect rhythm with the 
chant. Farther and farther receded the 
real Theodora, the Theodora of pina- 
fores and large reading, the Theodora 
who wept in her loneliness, and as lady 
of the house consoled herself with straw- 
berry jam. The dancing figure circling 
about the flames with so fine a heathen 
grace was the embodiment of a subjective 
domination already beyond the child’s 





conscious power. It whirled about like a 
leaf in a storm, unconscious of body or 
external surroundings,—it danced and 
chanted, the refrain ringing with eerie 
melody in the thin childish treble. 

The lumpish MecQuffeys were swept 
up and borne along on the current of 
this contagious enthusiasm. It claimed 
Jennie first. Her movements, perfune- 
tory and imitative in the beginning, be- 
gan to fashion themselves into an expres- 
sion of her keen enjoyment. The high 
priest stopped piling wood and whooped 
like an Apache; the Titans straightened 
their bent backs and danced as wildly 
as the brevity of their legs would per- 
mit; only Jupiter, perforce, in accord- 
ance with his promise, might not quit 
his post. 

A petition had been forging itself in 
the brain of Diana, a petition that if 
granted would have no little material 
effect on her life and happiness—it was 
none other than that Aunt Winship 
would mind her own children and her own 
business and not persuade Theodora’s 
father to send her away from him to 
boarding-school. The god that she was 
about to invoke bore no trace of Terence 
McGuffey. Through the alchemy of her 
own imagination he had become the real 
Jove, the god of heaven and earth, the 
dispenser of good and evil, the lord of 
destiny. It was meet that he should be 
propitiated, not with stores purloined 
from the kitchen pantry, but with some- 
thing that she herself held in great value. 
The madness of it throbbed at her brain, 
prompting her to give up her most cher- 
ished possession, to sear her heart with 
real sacrifice. With barely a moment’s 
hesitation she ran to the lower step of 
solitary witness of the 
Saturnalia—reposed her own particular 
copy of David Copperfield. David had 
long since supplanted dolls in her affec- 
tions, being so much more human and 
companionable than the round-eyed. star- 
ing things. And although the MeGuaf- 
feys never in the least understood the 
nature of the association, they were ac- 
customed to seeing David Copperfield 
propped open at Theodora’s favorite pic- 
ture of her hero, at all their social 
functions. David had been taken to the 
Saturnalia that he might enjoy an agree- 
able outing and afterwards receive Theo- 
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dora’s confidences regarding the change 
of faith; there had been no faintest pres- 
age of the horrible fate in store for him. 

Slowly Theodora’s hand closed on the 
brown volume — dearest friend of her 
lonely childhood. A violent separation 
from David was a monstrous thing; yet 
she felt that if he could save her from 
going to boarding-school, this loyal friend 
would court his own destruction. She 
kissed him with teary fervor, gave him 
me last hug, then hurrying to the fire, 
flung him with all her new-born might 
into the centre of the mounting flames. 

“And now, great Jove,” she cried, 
“that I have given up my dear David 
to thee, please send a mighty thunderbolt 
to erush Aunt Winship and all her works 
and pomps!” 

The prayer was answered all too soon. 
In the frenzy of their dance the heathens 
had not noticed the gathering storm; the 
jagged shaft of lightning, with its accom- 
panying ripping crack of thunder, that 
now broke over them, was not the work 
of Terence and his tin pans. It was real 
thunder, with its long, reverberating 
roar, and a something besides—was it 
the almost instantaneous granting of 
their petition?’—that filled them with a 
sort of chill sickness that gnawed at all 
the little stomachs at once. And there 
was David, burning bravely to his bitter 
end on his funeral pyre—David, the one 
real friend of he r childhood; David, who 
had never failed her. Theodora buried 
her face in her hands and cried as she 
had never cried over the strictures of 
Aunt Winship; cried with a bitterness 
that was new to her, because in her 
heart an accusing sense told her she had 
been wicked. 

The rain came down in whipping 
sheets; the apostates were drenched to 
the skin. The porch of the old Sumner 
house had no roof, and there was no- 
where to go for shelter. The sacrificial 
fire was sputtering out; the robes of the 
goa, goddesses, and high priests were but 
drenched rags, that clung to their wet 
skins with a chilling embrace. 


+e bd 


I don’t want to be a heathen,” wept 
Jennie MecGuffey. “It’s the real sure- 
enough God that’s punishing us.” 

A blinding flash of lightning, a deaf- 
ening peal of thunder, a long, hissing 
crash, and one of the stripling oaks in 
Vor. CXIII.—No. 676 —76 
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the adjoining wood dropped with a great 
crackling of twigs. “ Ain’t dis here aw- 
ful! ’Deed, Lord, I ain’t Jove, him wid 
de purty face. I kin feel a pain, I kin. 
1 felt it awful when Dinny dropped a 
stone on me toe. Dis yere’s all a joke, 
Lord. ’Deed it is; honest truly.” 

“And, O Lord,” wailed the late in- 
stigator of the Saturnalia, “my name 
ain’t Diana; it truly ain’t—it’s ‘M or 
N,’ if you say so, and every one may call 
me that.” 

“Children! Children!” came in _ hol- 
low tones from somewhere, the rattle and 
pelt of the storm mufiling the direction of 
the sound. Jennie MeGuffey was on her 
knees, to which attitude of lowly suppli- 
eation she had dragged the brace of 
drenched and weeping twins. 

“Dear Lord,” she prayed, “all our 
names are ‘Emmerenn.’ Tim and Den- 
ny, say your names are ‘ Emmerenn’ 
this minute.” 


Emmerenn! Emmerenn!’” they 


wailed, to the accompaniment of another 
erash of thunder. 

But still the implacable voice of the 
unappeased one called: “ Children, chil- 
dren! Where are you, children ?”’ 

“Oh, Theodora, why don’t you get on 


your knees when it’s the real sure-enough 
Lord comin’ after you?” 

“Tt’s worser’n that;” despair was in 
the late Diana’s tones—“ it’s Uncle and 
Aunt Winship!” 

Aunt Winship it proved to be; Aunt 
Winship, untouched by a single thunder- 
bolt and looking as furious as any pic- 
ture of Juno in the mythology. A glance 
told that Unele Winship was merely an 
attendant divinity. 

The MeGuffeys were sentenced first. 
“Your mother is waiting for you, and 
you are to get the whipping that in this 
ease I entirely approve of. Theodora, 
you are to come to my house for punish- 
ment.” She waved the late heathens be- 
fore her with a majestic hand. 

The culprits straggled along. Already 
the philosophy that had adjusted Jen- 
nie’s scheme of life for many a day had 
begun to assert itself. 

“Well, give me a lickin’ every time; 
it’s soon over and done with.” 

“Yes,” echoed Theodora, in a sturdy 
attempt to justify the whole proceeding, 
“and a good Saturnalia is worth it.” 




































































Exclusiveness 


BY 


that 
enough to accuracy for practical pur- 
poses in saying that the two things 
contribute most to make life an in- 
teresting experience are diversity of sex 


T seems to me one keeps near 


that 


Discrepaucy of 
statement also makes for sport, but that 
is only a detail. The great thing that 
makes people worth cultivating is that 
different kinds of 
First, there is the sweeping dif- 


and disparity of means. 


there are so many 
them. 
ference based on gender, all the men be- 
ing, happily, different from ail the wom- 
en. Then no two men are alike, and no 
two women are alike, and the conditions 
of life individual differ from 
the conditions of every other individ- 
ual. It is a glorious and wonderful 
of variety. 

To be sure, disparity of means is a 
derivative rather than a primary differ- 
People’s fortunes and incomes are 
unequal because their minds, their luck, 
their chances, or their abilities are un- 
Ampler means may even be a con- 
tougher But 
comes, disparity of means 
(provided it isn’t carried to too absurd 
an excess) is a great blessing to mankind 
in that it adds so much variety to life. 
There are a lot of different things to be 
done in the world that are remunerative. 
Some of them within reach of the 


for every 
sche The 


ence, 


equal. 
sequence of consciences, 


however it 


are 


rich alone; others only the poor can afford 


If each of us had the same 
daily allowance of money, a great many 
good exercises would be neglected, and we 
would come much nearer to wanting, all 
of us, to do about the same thing than we 
do at present. Nobody would have a 
house, nobody would have a big 
yacht, there would be no big diamonds 
cut any more, no group of our fellow 
creatures would undertake the duty of 
affording a spectacle of luxury and em- 
bellishment to the rest. The dining- 
rooms of the liveliest hotels and restau- 
rants in New York would cease to be a 


to ¢ njoy. 


great 
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There would 
be no big private automobiles—nothing 
but rubberneck-wagons. No one would 
raise good horses, and if any one did, 
nobody would know it. 

And if there were no disparity of means 
we could not talk about other people’s 
money and what they do with it, nor be 
sorry for them beeause they were so hard 
put to it for sport, nor conelude that, on 
the whole, it was wholesomer to have less 
(but not too little) and work for it; nor 
could we enjoy the excitement of setting 
snares to get detachable masses of their 
money away from them by lawful means 
for our own use. And the other people 
who have the money would be balked of 
the pleasure of private reiteration that, 
say what you like, money has its. value 
and is not going out of fashion for a 
while yet. When you think of the amount 
of talk and thought, aspiration, resigna- 
tion, effort, and philosophy that has its 
roots in disparity of means, you must 
realize how ill that incident could be 
spared out of human existence. 

The disparity can be too great, of 
course. We can get due disparity of 
means at vastly less expense than it is 
costing us at present, when fortunes run 
to hundreds of millions. But better pres- 
ent cost than no disparity. 

And with disparity of means and the 
other disparities, most of which (except 
sex) impinge on it somewhere, comes the 
great daily question of associates. The 
world, luckily, is full of people of different 
genders and manners and unequal for- 
tunes and abilities, all of whom are ours 
to know and play with if we can. But we 
cannot play with them all; there are too 
many. We must choose and be chosen. 
Some measure of selection becomes in- 
evitable in every society as soon as its 
numbers increase enough to afford scope 
for choice, and of course selection im- 
plies some degree of exclusion. To culti- 
vate one person or one family more, neces- 


show of clothes and beauty. 
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sitates cultivating some other persons or 
families less. That is inevitable. Tastes 
differ, and a for one person 
or one lot of people does not necessarily 
imply disparagement of others. Propin- 
quity, associations, relationship, and va- 
circumstances determine who our 
friends shall be, and the advantage of 
having desirable and profitable friends is 


preference 


rious 


so obvious that the most careless observer 
cannot fail to discern it. 

Indeed, suitable acquaintances are so 
good to have that appreciation of the ad- 
vantage of having them leads some of us 
into the serious mistake of being over- 
particular as to whom we shall know. 
The desire for the company of the best 
people we can get at—our betters if pos- 
aspiration that in itself is 
creditable to our intelligence, but we fall 
into a serious mistake when we let it go 
so far as to prompt us to limit our ac- 
quaintances to just the right people and 
An exclusiveness that 
us off from even an experimental knowl- 
edge of varieties of our fellow creatures 
is neither conducive to our profit nor to 
our popularity. We laugh at people who, 
being highly pleased with the social posi- 
tion they have gained or highly solicitous 
to gain 
daily 


sible—is an 


no others. shuts 


a better one, live in a state of 
for fear they will 
know somebody they ought not to know. 
They practise exclusiveness to their detri- 
ment. It is not a good thing in itself. 
As an inevitable incident of selection it 
has to be tolerated, but when it is so 
practised as to limit the field in which 
can operate, it is palpably 
To know many people and 
many kinds of people is in itself a very 
advantageous thing; for the more people 
we know, the better chance we 
learn whom we like and whom we can help 
and who can help us. 
One of the best 
ing living is 


apprehension 


selection 
ridiculous. 


have to 


things about work- 
for a that it the 
worker common interests with people with 
whom he could not otherwise come in 
contact. There are so many kinds of 
relations in life that are pleasantly profit- 
able: the relations of social equals and 
of social unequals, of coevals and of per- 
sons of different ages, of master and 
servant, housekeeper and marketman, em- 
ployed and employee, and endless others. 
One of the most accessible of all is the 
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relation of coworkers, of persons of va- 
rious stations, duties, and capacities en- 
gaged in the same task or in tasks which 
touch one another. The thing that more 
than any other single thing makes the 
individuals who compose human society 
interdependent is the necessity of making 
a living or the desire to make money. 
One does not realize either of these as- 
pirations to advantage without getting 
down off any perch on which he may 
find himself installed, and working in 
the crowd shoulder to shoulder with the 
other workers. <A_ high 
only 


degree of ex- 


clusiveness is to do- 


possible 
nothings, and is only prized by know- 
nothings. The people who value it seem 
to think that the contaminates 
and vulgarizes; that such virtue as they 
diluted and weakened 
by a large acquaintance with ordinary 
people ; 
relations with are the “nice” people, the 
people of social position who have some- 


crowd 


may contain is 


that the only people to have easy 


thing advantageous to confer, the people 
dine and 
whom something can be made, 

a mistaken and the 
minds, The people 
rreat mass of the people—are 
tain of the 
most The 

get in touch with as many of 
reasonably 


out of 
That is 
mistake is 
the 
the foun- 
source of 


who are best to with 
n tion, 
of smal] 
and main 
advantages. 


honor 
wise course is to 
them as is 
convenient. There are a 
thousand relations in life besides dinner- 
that are worth while; 
there are a thousand phases of friendship 
that are worth cultivating besides the 
kind that flourishes persons of 
equal social condition. Social condition 
is largely an accident. It does not touch 
character nor limit sympathy. 
walk of life there 
invite and repay friendship. 
common ground, if one’s feet can only 
find it, on which all true people can stand 
in a equality 
of the spirit and the affections, In every 
walk of life and irrespective of advan- 
tages of means and education there are 
people whose minds are interesting; peo- 
ple of talent, of humor, of sagacity, of 
sound discretion and integrity; people of 
constaney, capable of self-sacrifice and 
high The acquaintance of 
such people is worth cultivating wherever 
one finds them. Life is an aggregation 


relations 


giving 


between 


In every 
that 
There is a 


are the traits 


substantial equality, an 


devotion. 
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of daily experiences, most of which are 
trivial, but the aggregate of trivial things 
counts for a vast deal. The familiar 
faces we see in the daily round and the 
brief exchanges of salutation and dis- 
course that one encounters are incidents 
of superficial importance, but they go a 
long way towards making the difference 
between existence that is profitable and 
existence that is dull. To make the 
world a friendly place one must show it a 
friendly face. 

There is as much inequality of posi- 
tion, social and fiscal, in this country 
as in most others, but there is less 
definite classification than in Europe. A 
vast number of American families, espe- 
cially those that are descendants of set- 
tlers who came before the Revolution, 
stand on pretty much the same level so 
far as heredity goes. From generation 
to generation some members of some 
families have forged ahead out of the 
ruck, got a better place, more education, 
and more polished manners than the 
average, and passed their advantages 
down to their descendants, who have 
sometimes retained and sometimes lost 
them. The difference of position be- 
tween a seasoned American millionaire 
and a mill-hand or a small farmer is 
undeniably substantial, yet they may 
both be of the same general stock, and 
both be made, individually, of pretty 
much the same stuff. It may seem 
strained to say that they do not belong 
to different classes, but it is true in the 
sense that there are no definite class 
barriers between them. The millionaire 
does not belong to a ruling class and 
the mill-hand to a lower one. In their 
derivation and in their feelings and at- 
titudes towards things and people they 
are not unlikely to have a great deal 
in common, and if the mill-hand hap- 
pens to be clever and lucky in his oppor- 
tunities, what distance there is between 
him and the millionaire may be so far 
bridged in a couple of decades that their 
children or grandchildren will start in 
life with chances very nearly equal. In 
spite of the trusts and all other imputed 
obstacles there is still a nearer approach 
to equality of opportunity in this coun- 
try than in most others. As yet, at least, 
we are not classified. No American is a 
prince, none is a peasant. The great 





mass of our people is like the surface 
of the ocean at any given moment—full 
of surging inequalities, but undivided. 
I am not sure that this unclassified state 
that we value so much and with so much 
reason is the most favorable one for 
social interdependence. The impression 
one gets from reading some English 
novels is that more helpful, intimate, and 
affectionate relations may be obtained in 
a classified country between individuals 
of different classes than are apt to pre- 
vail in our less definitely organized so- 
ciety between the folks on the crests of 
ihe waves and those in the trough. 
Where there are classes, there are strong 
ties between classes—class habits, class 
duties, class attitudes toward life; a lit- 
tle less, perhaps, of the general scramble 
in which every man is for himself. That 
feature of the British landscape which 
Mr. Henry James missed most in rural 
New Hampshire was the country parson, 
whose great affair in English life, as I 
understand it, is to keep class in friend- 
ly and helpful touch with class. Here 
also religion and church associations are 
a most important tie between different 
kinds of people, but the English clergy, 
I should say, are in a somewhat better 
position to promote social solidarity than 
most of our clergy. 

And of course politics is a tie of the 
first importance. A_ politician who 
amounts to anything can tolerate no 
nonsense about social exclusiveness. To 
know men—all sorts of men—is the 
breath of political life. To keep in 
touch with the voters, to know what is 
in the minds of men, to know what they 
want, what they know and feel, and 
how they can be influenced, is the pith 
of the politician’s job. I wish we all 
were active politicians. Perhaps if we 
were all active Christians with a lively 
concern for our neighbor’s welfare it 
would do as well or better, but the poli- 
ticians illustrate particularly well the 
advantage of comprehensive human rela- 
tions. The closet politician, who with- 
holds himself from the mass of his fel- 
lows, may have his uses, but to gain 
elective offices (except by purchase) is 
not one of them. To be sure, being all 
things to all men takes time, and the 
social comprehensiveness of a practical 
politician commonly leaves him little 





EXCLUSIVENESS. 


The 


of incidental exclusiveness that guards a 


leisure for anything else. degree 
man’s time and husbands his energies for 
his daily indispensable to the 
accomplishment of any serious business, 
a different matter 
that shuts out 
sake of excluding. 


Excepting hopeless bores who use up 


work is 


from ex- 
for the mere 


but that is 


lusiveness 


time and neither give nor get anything, 
very few acquaintances are detrimental 
to responsible grown-up people. Parents 
are apt to fidget about their children’s 
friends and to want them to know the 
right kind of children and no others. 
To shield children as far as_ possible 
from bad company is no more than com- 
mon 
tions that promise to be to their advan- 
tage is what every competent parent 
wants to do. But. even children profit 
by variety in their associates. To teach 
them to be socially exclusive is to teach 
them to be snobs, and against that most 
right-minded children instinctively rebel. 

The people who hit off their social 
relations to the best advantage are those 
in whom a strong sense of human broth- 
erhood is taste and dis- 
Spontaneous friendliness is a 
precious attribute. To have a 
friendly feeling for whatever is human 
is a great birthright, and one, by the way, 
that is much more likely to come down 
from parents who have enjoyed them- 
selves in helping their fellow men than 
from such as have set themselves to skin 
them. The noli me tangere attitude is 


sense. To steer them into associa- 


tempered by 
cretion. 
most 


the natural one for whoever has got more 


out of the world than the world owes 
him or who hopes to get more than is 
due. It is very much easier to regulate 
a natural friendliness by diseretion than 
to expand an unreasonable offishness by 
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cordiality. <A 
diseretion suffices to keep a friendly na- 
ture within requisite bounds. 
needs some protection if one’s duties are 


assumed very moderate 


One’s time 


to be done, and whatever one’s personal 
choice of company may be, he should 
be wary of imposing it on others who 
have a contrary taste. 

And even in cases where people limit 
their social relations overstraitly, ther 
is a choice the exclusiveness 
that is based on one’s own taste, even if 
it is faulty, and that which is due to an 
uneasy regard for the social taste of 
one not immediately concerned. 
To assemble a lot of uncongenial people 
at a bad To be 
seared out of asking whom you will to 
dinner because some one else is not used 
to ask them is a worse mistake still. 
There comes in the difference between 
exclusiveness and 
The merely exclusive people bite their 
noses off to suit themselves; the snobs do 
it to placate some one else. When we 
spoil our fun, by all means let us do it 
for our own pleasure. 

A great deal of respect is due to people 
who have a good time. If they manage 
to enjoy life in any reputable and pru- 
dent fashion, their scheme of living can- 
not be wholly amiss. The kind of en- 
joyment that involves too prodigal an 
expenditure of the vital forces is not 
durable and does not commend itself to 
wise observers. But people who obvious- 
ly manage to have a good time without 
noticeable detriment to health, estate, or 
character, even if they may not be per- 
sons of an especially exalted type of 
character, are apt at least to be genuine 
people, who know what they want and 
whom they like, and are never bothered by 
anybody’s exclusiveness except their own. 


between 


some 


dinner is a mistake. 


mere snobbishne« Ss. 
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HE younger of the two men in tho 

jolting, dust-filled, wearisome car— 

the last car of a railway train that 
in its antique erudities connoted to the 
elder little more than another of the 
discomforting processes of American 
progress—the younger of the two men 
was searcely to be classed: at least not 
with a too-ready ease. His mental buoy- 
ancy, and, indeed, his physical, was not 
of that apparent sophistication which 
marks the American youth. One was 
inclined to wonder curiously at his 
frankly flashing eyes, the ardent flame 
of his enthusiasm, his eager speech, 
piquant by an r not domestic; speech 
rather too precise of construction to in- 
dicate our college-bred lad. Yet his 
American clothes—the straw hat with 
its gayety of colored ribbon, the smart 
blue serge with upturned trousers, the 
heavy-soled low shoes—were candidly of 
New York, and the generous, clean, blue- 
eyed quality of his good looks set one’s 
arlier judgment of his indubitable for- 
cignness rather at fault. 

To the girl watching—there were but 
the three 
factory decision, save that of his ulti- 
mate attractiveness, was lacking. As 
she amusedly confessed to herself, she 
had spent the better part of the past two 
hours of travel idly eataloguing; and 
with the elder, too, she fancied she had, 
on the whole, hardly fared better. 

This older man was, in fact, a person 
to whom the primary allotment of 
nationality is unimportant; and _ his 
quality was so obviously that of uncon- 
scious, unchallenging gentility that one 
left it for the more interesting field of 
speculation—his attitude, his relation, 
to the young man who sat beside him. 
Our friend who watched took stock of 
his well-refined five-and-fifty years, his 
lean, restless elegance of figure, his re- 
serve, toward his surroundings at least, 
and the unexpected appeal in the great 


f them in the car—any satis- 


A Father and his Son 


BY EMERY POTTLE 








wistfulness of his eyes when he was not 
talking to his companion. Her wonder 
was what he had been in his youth 
rather than what he was at the moment. 

“IT think,” she imagined with a final 
decision, “that the older man once lost 
something, some one, very dear to him, 
and that now he’s terribly afraid of los- 
ing the young man beside him. They 
don’t seem like father and son—at least 
like our American fathers and _ sons. 
And yet they do, too,—like what our 
fathers and sons might be if they cared 
as—as those two seem to care.” 

The incorrigible train was pulling it- 

self together creakingly in a traditional 
attempt at dignified entrance into a 
scant Vermont country village that seat- 
tered erndely about the ugly vantage- 
point of its dingy yellow railway station. 
The three arose and got together their 
belongings. It was evident that their 
destination was a common one. 
“Dad,” the young man cried excitedly, 
is this the place, really? This queer 
little village?” His eyes clouded mo- 
mentarily. “I wish I could remember 
about it—something—but I suppose I 
was too young, eh, Dad?” 

“So it is his father?’ considered th 
girl, 

“You were two and had a _ nurse,” 
smiled his father, “a yelling two when 
you last saw it.” 


“ 


“By Jove!” laughed the young man, 
“by Jove, Dad!” He squared his ad- 
mirable shoulders and made the most of 
his very considerable height. “Je suis 
encore trés-petit.” 

The older man put his hand on the 
boy’s arm affectionately as he replied, in 
an undertone, something in keeping with 
the boyish humor of the moment. But 
the wistfulness was in his eyes still; 
the girl caught it as she made her way 
down the car. 

“T wonder,” she mused. “And they 
are such chums, such good chums, too.” 


A FATHER 


As she passed them on the platform 
she heard the boy murmur to his father 
—heard with a blush, indeed—* Look 
there, Dad, isn’t she a—a—what was that 
American word I learned yesterday ‘— 
cor-r-ker-r ?” 

She saw them again presently as a 
pimply-faced lad rattled her 
away in a decadent surrey wagon. They 
Through 
the cloud of yellow, choking dust the son 
took on a fair, godlike quality as he 
gazed frankly. His companion did not 
even glance at her. 

“T should like 
girl with a pretence of 
though the judgment was impetuous 
enough, “if I were to know him.... 
And I should like the father, too—very 
much but I sha’n’t, somehow, ever 
come to know him.” 


scrawny, 


were waiting on the platform. 


decided the 
deliberation, 


the son,” 


The August day, as if, in a measure, 
to atone for its rainless, sun-parched 
aridity, was making much of its grate- 
ful twilight. It displayed the gathering 
shadows as a shrewd Oriental merchant 
might with a touch not unloving fling 
out his last and most delicate tissue, se- 
cure in the gracious charm of the splen- 
did fabric. The two for whom, in the 
hour, the world had been rarely re- 
created, whose very unworldly souls had, 
in like mystery, taken on, so they doubt- 
less construed it, the Immortal Change, 
subdued themselves gently to the great, 
green quietude. They reined in their 
horses at the edge of a little fanciful 
white-birch glade, and tying the ani- 
mals near by, wandered a few steps into 
the wood. 

“Tt’s like a fairy place,” the girl said 
gently. “Always these white birches 
seem to me like slim little wood-things 
forever dancing a ballet.” 

The young man beside her did not an- 
swer in words. With the ardent purity 
of his desire in his eyes he drew her 
close to him and kissed her—kissed her 
for the first time. They parted and 
stood looking, with the tragic innocence 
that love may sometimes possess, deep 
into each other’s hearts—such hearts as 
only the two might know on the instant, 
and perhaps never again. He took her 
hands, smiling like a young god. 

“Oh, you’re so wonderful,” he laughed 


AND 


HIS SON. 
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ac ft ly, 
lovely.” 


“you're so wonderful and _ so 

Presently, too, the girl’s eyes melted 
into smiles and she came back to the real 
world. “Aren’t I a cor-r-ker-r?” She 
mimicked impertinently. 

The young man caught her by the arm 
as she turned to run, and like a pair of 
beautiful wild playing creatures they 
raced through the wood, and came out 
breathless where the horses were tied. 

“It’s the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” the boy declared, pulling her 
down beside him on a fallen tree-trunk, 
“quite the most heavenly. It has al- 
ways been—it will always be—like this 
with us, dear.” 

She debated gravely. “ Ye-s-s, of 
course, only we’ve only known each other 
it’s only been like this with 
us an hour! An hour!” 

“An hour and a half, I think—to be 
very exact,” the boy replied. “ But that’s 
only by dismal old clock-time; by our 
time—that’s summer-time and love-time, 
you know, mon ange—it’s been so from 


—goodness ! 


always and always.” 


“That would be a long way to go- 


alone,” whispered the girl a little fear- 
fully. 

The deepening shadows and the im- 
memorial pathos of the twilight sobered 
him to a great, grave tenderness with 
her. “Oh, not alone. Don’t that 
word. I don’t like it. It ‘ll never be 
alone with us any more—just together, 
together, together. Say it will be 
gether—say it.” 


say 


to- 


The girl closed her eyes, as one out-of- 
for a breathless instant prays to 
all the gods to be kind. “ Together,” 
she repeated, “together, together.” 

They sat without speaking, for a long 
time; only the restless movements of the 
horses stirred a silence that seemed the 
hush of their own marvellous spirits. 

Suddenly the young man laughed out 
from his “And the Dad—he’ll 
be so pleased—ah, he'll love it. And 
he’ll love you.” 

The new note—a note, indeed, that she 
had dreaded, unreasonably perhaps—dis- 
turbed the girl. She dug the heel of 
her riding-boot into the yielding moss 
at her feet and sighed irresolutely. 

“Will he? Do you think he will? 
Someway, I—I ean’t think he will.” 


doors 


reverie: 
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“Dad? Not? Why, that’s absurd! 
He’s bound to! Why, little girl, the Dad 
and I haven’t ever disagreed about one 
single thing that mattered—except may- 
be too much childhood jam. and tart— 
since I’ve known him. He’s splendid. 
We always love the same things—always 
have. And that’s why he’ll love you.” 
He was superbly confident. 

“You love him—very much, don’t 
you?” she asked rather timidly. 

“Rather! The—what is it you, I 
mean we, Americans say?—the best 
ever.” 

He saw the little sad shadow in her 
eyes. “Oh, no! Not like you!” he hur- 
ried to explain; “nothing could be like 
loving you. ... But you are you and 
Dad is Dad!” he finished in a fine burst 
of logic. 

She smiled at him beautifully. “ And 
he—‘ the Dad ’—he cares very much for 
oe” 

The young man’s eyes became grave 
with something like reverence. “ Ah,” 
he answered simply,—* Ah, the good old 
Dad!” 

The mist of tears clouded his com- 
panion’s. eyes. She turned away from 
him quickly. All at once the certainty 
that the boy’s father was not going to 
love her, to want her, seemed to bar her 
out of some great good place of happi- 
ness. Even the son’s love lost a little 
of its power in the face of this. 

His hands were on her shoulders, 
drawing her gently back to him. “ Why, 
dear, you’re erying—you’re crying,” he 
wondered. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she smiled bravely. 
“But if he shouldn’t, if ‘the Dad’ 
shouldn’t, what could we do, my dear, 
my dear?” 

“ But, you see—” he triumphed, more 
n manner than in words. 

She insisted. “ But, oh, if, if, if! If 
he shouldn’t ?” 

The young man thought it out rather 
blindly and painfully, with a face down- 
east. To imagine the Dad not loving the 
little girl—it wes difficult mental trav- 
elling. At last he laid his hand on 
hers. “I can’t seem to think it of 
him,” he said soberly; “but if there is 
an if”—then he lifted his head con- 
queringly—* remember we both have 


said ‘ together.’ ” 
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She nodded submissively. 

Presently he got rid of his gravity and 
shook himself to his feet in great re- 
lief. “Aren’t we very foolish? My 
father will love us both because we are 
a both now, don’t you see? He'll be 
back to-night and then I'll tell him all 
about it—I couldn’t write it to him— 
about you and us. And then in the 
morning we'll ride over to your aunt’s, 
and Dad will see her, and do formal— 
what is that awfully nice word we say 
over here?—Stints? no, stunts! Then 
he’ll come out and find us waiting and” 
—he threw back his head with a fine 
gesture and raised his benignant hands 
like a cardinal blessing his people— 
“and there we are!” 

His gayety was such a relief to the 
girl. She laughed with him and almost 
took heart. When they were again 
mounted and the horses were walking 
homeward in the very considerable dusk, 
she reverted to the wonder of their love. 

“ Only two weeks of it,” she said, “ and 
really only this day. It’s absurd, isn’t 
it ?” 

“ Awfully,” he agreed. “But nice 
absurd, eh? I’ve learned such a lot in 
that time. I’m getting to be trés-Améri- 
cain—no, I mustn’t say that. What is 
it now? Hot-stuff American, eh? You 
must teach me! Think of being born 
in the States and not knowing anything 
about them except a little unnatural 
geography—and not much of that! Dad 
and I haven’t ever really lived in a 
home-place all my life—since he took 
me away from here, a kiddie of two.” 

“You needn’t imagine I’m going to 
let you learn all the dreadful slang you 
ean,” she reproved lightly. . . . “ You’ve 
seen so much, been to so many wonder- 
ful places,” she sighed, “ you'll find me 
so dull presently. I—why, I haven’t 
ever been anywhere except to California 
and Colorado—and other sick-places like 
that. I’ve lived with my aunt where 
she wanted to—taking care of her, you 
know. Oh, my dear, are you sure you 
won't get tired of me—when it isn’t 
summer and twilight and when the big 
other world calls to you?” 

He rode close to her. “ There won’t 
be anything to call me now but you— 
you’re my beautiful other world. Dear- 
est, we'll go together—mind, together— 
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and se everything all over again, till 
you are tired, and then we'll go home 
oh, I want to make a home so much 
we'll go home and live and rest for ever 
and ever.” 

‘It sounds like heaven,” she smiled 
mistily. 

wt Ey 

“Tell me again about it,” she said 
after a while, “ about you and ‘the Dad’ 
and all the things you've done.” 

“Oh, the Dad, the good, blessed old 
Dad,” he rejoiced —* all his life he’s 
given to me.” 


“Qh,” she cried miserably, “he can’t 
spare you now—he can’t get on without 
you.” In her heart she added, “ Nor 
can iP 

“TIlush!” said the young men; “he 
has both you and me now.” 


In the eooling dark of the August 
night the boy and his father sat com- 
fortably smoking on the veranda of the 
old Vermont farmhouse; though the 
younger was little more than a bulk of 
greater dark in the large shadow of the 
night, the older man’s eyes rested grate- 
fully on his son, as if thus all the tide 
of love might flow unseen from him to 
the boy. 

“Tm very glad to be back with you, 
Sennie,” he was saying. “ Travelling 
about Boston and New York and Chi- 
cago in the dead of summer is misery 
in any case, but add to that the pleas- 
ing tortures of lawyers and_ business 
and the thing becomes the burning pit 

to me, at least. ... It’s good to see 
vou again ‘af 

“ The poor old Dad,” laughed the boy 
rather absently. “As the ‘hired man’ 

do you call him?—says, ‘you’re a 
sight for sore eyes.’ ” 

“By the way,” continued his father, 
“T knew you'd be getting dull up here 
by now—you know we came up only to 
let you see the place where you spent 
the first two primitive raw years of your 
life—and I—I don’t like it here. The 
associations—I ean’t—you understand? 
So I’ve taken passage on Wednesday 
next for England. We can go up to 
Seotland for a while and—you don’t 
mind, eh? You see, here in this place, 
Sonnie, every tree and wood and stick 
seems to recall the hell of those first 











months after your mother died and I 
brought you, a two-months-old baby, up 
here. You see?” 

His son was too sensitively strung not 
to “see” and not to care. There was a 
deep pity in him for the poor old Dad; 
but even in the instant of its poignancy 
the young man was conscious that this 
pity was taking in his emotions a sec- 
ondary place. For him, now, it was, 
first of all, himself and the girl. He 
came over and sat on the arm of his 
father’s chair, putting a hand on the 
older man’s shoulder. 

“Tt does make it bad for you, sir— 
awfully bad. I’m sorry. I know how it 
must be for you. But if you don’t 
mind too much, Dad, I—I would rather 
stay here a longer time.” 

“Stay longer? Here? Why—” 

The young man laughed outright at 
his father’s bewilderment of questions. 
“Oh, Dad, there’s a reason—the most 
beautiful reason in the world—for stay- 
ing on. When you hear it you'll be 
perfectly delighted.” 

“Come, come,” smiled his father. 
“let’s have it.” 

“°Tisn’t neuter,” the boy protested. 
“Tt’s feminine.” And then he was 
launched in the full tide of love’s con- 
fidence. “Dad, do you remember that 
nice girl who came up with us on the 
train the day we arrived ?” 

The son felt his father stiffen sud- 
denly. “No, no, I think not,” he an- 
swered in a dry, vague voice. 

“Well, I do. It is very queer how 
it happened. The day after you left me 
to go to Boston, I was riding and I 
lost my way. Somewhere miles off I 
met her on horseback and we fell to 
talking about the way home—and the 
end of it all was that she brought me 
herself in the right direction. I asked 
Mrs. Mullet, our housekeeper, about her 
afterward. She is living here with her 
aunt for the summer—a Mrs. Jennison. 
The Mullet knows her and—well, I got 
her to take me down the next day and 
we were properly introduced and—oh, 
Lord, sir, she’s splendid!” 

“To I gather that you refer to the 
aunt, to Mrs. Mullet, or to the young 
woman in question?” asked his father. 

“Why, the girl! Dad—oh, can’t you 
see? Have I got to tell it all?” the boy 






A FATHER 


laughed. Then with a graver note, “ We 


we have fallen in love, Dad,—don’t 


you sec ‘ 


His father’s voice was prosaic. “ Yes 
- see.” 

Strangely enough, the young man did 
not notice. He went on in the delight- 
ful confusion of confidences. “I 
thought it was going to be easy to say 
it, Dad, but it’s beastly hard, isn’t it? 
But you understand how it is. 

and she loves me. I—I 
to-day. W e—are—going—to—be—mar- 
ried.” He brought out this last with the 
full dignity of his six-and-twenty years. 

“Ah!” The older man rose and stood 
by the veranda railing, flicking the ashes 
from his “Ah! And 
fortnight ?” 

It was impossible not to 
now the bitterness in his voice. 


his 


] love her 


—Wwe said so 


cigarette. you 


have known her—a 
understand 
The b Vv 
quivered under it. “ You'll love her, too, 
when you see her,” he defended.  She’s 
wonderful. Yes, I’ve known her just a 
fortnight. It seems a short while, but— 
why, she’s wonderful! You'll love her.” 

“T dare say she is all of that, but who 
What is she? What do you 
know of her?” His father was scornful. 

“T know only what she has told me. 
That is enough for me.” 

“Can’t you see you’re making a fool 
of yourself?’ demanded his father, gen- 
tly enough, though the words were brutal 
to the boy. “This girl and her aunt— 
who are they, who—” 

“Wait till you have seen them, sir,” 
interposed the man. “I want 
you to go down to-morrow with me and 
—and then you'll understand,” he fin- 
ished loyally. 

“T understand enough now,” 
reply. 

For the first time in his life the boy 
failed to interpret the mood of his father. 
He tried to eontrol the anger rising in 
him. “I thought you’d be glad,” he got 
out haughtily. 

“Glad!” his father retorted sharply— 
as glad! Glad to see my son tied to the 
first pretty face he meets! Tied to an 
unknown girl he has known only two 
weeks. My son—the only thing in the 
world that I have! You poor blind boy!” 
His voice softened involuntarily to its 
old note of affection. “ Sonnie, you took 
me by surprise at first. I was a bit hard 


is she? 


young 


was the 


AND 
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with you—you see, you're all I 


and I beg your pardon. 


have 

It’s the way of 
the world for young fellows, this falling 
in love with pretty 
are not ready for it yet. 


any girl, But you 
Give it all up 
and live with me, a little longer in the 
world. Why, in a week, you'll have for 


gotten her—forgotten her—and she you. 


Come back to me, Sonnie. I want vou. 


This girl can’t need you as | need you.” 


Ilis plea was magnificent in its ap- 
peal to the boy. For a moment he felt 
himself slipping. And then he saw the 
girl’s beseeching face, heard her saying, 
“That’s a long way to go—alone!” 

“T sha’n’t forget her, sir,” he 
And his father 
that he spoke the truth. 
forget 
this way. 


answered 
simply. was conscious 
“ And she won't 
mustn’t take it 


Youw’re not losing a son, you’re 


me. Dad, you 
only gaining a daughter. I can’t give her 
up. I’m sorry, sir, but I cannot do it.” 

His father turned to him coldly. “ Ag 
you will. you 
must choose between me and this girl.” 
The flashed out indignantly: 
You’re utterly unreasonable, sir. You 
haven’t seen her.” 


I have only this to say 


he Vv 
“ 


“My reasons need not concern you.” 

“Do you this: that I 
choose?” his son cried. 

“Just that.” 

“Dad!” he pleaded. 


“ 


mean must 


I’m sorry, Sonnie.” 
“¢ ‘hoose- 


“om 
* Choose 


between you and 
now.” 

“Oh, you’re cruel!” 

“Yes?” 

“ But—” 

“ Well?” 

- Then T choose,” 
half in tears. 


the boy choked out, 
“T choose. I choose now. 
I choose my girl.... You’re mad to 
make me do this. You’re mad, I say. I 
don’t understand you. Don’t you care 
anything for me? I thought I had a 
father—I thought I had a friend, but I 
see I haven’t.... Well, Ive chosen.” 
He was tremendously defiant now. 

“Good night,” father 
evenly. 


his answered 
The boy turned away uncertainly; for 
a moment he hesitated, bewildered, hurt, 
angry. There were no more words from 
his father. “Oh, good God!” he burst 
out, and flung himself down from the 
veranda and off into the darkness. 
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The young man tramped for hours in 
the misty chill of the fields and woods 
how long or how far he did not know. 
After the first bitterness of it all had 
passed, the intuitions of his love for 
his father began to assert themselves. 
Things began to seem clearer. Slowly 
his wrath lost its rancor, and the force 
of their perfect intimacy of all the years 
made its appeal. There was no question 
in his mind of giving up the girl—not 
that. But equally potent with his love 
for her was regnant his great tenderness 
and love and understanding for his 
father. “Tt is beeause of me,” he 
thought it out sadly, “that he has done 
this.” And he knew clearly that it was 
not his girl, this girl, but any girl against 
whom his father’s heart was turned. 
The boy had the sorry sense of smiling 
at the idea. The poor old Dad! In the 
end, as he stumbled wearily home, it came 
io him with a kind of exaltation that 
he must be faithful a little longer to his 
father. “Tl tell him Tl go with him,” 
he said aloud. “ And she’ll understend 
and wait for me—till I ean come back.” 
Spent with his struggle, the young 
man had no more heart for his anger. 
So when he came back to the farm- 
house and saw his father—terribly alone 
sitting where he had left him on the 
veranda, looking old and gray and worn 
in the first raw pallor of the coming 
day, he went to him and put his arm 
about his neck. 
“Dad,” he said quietly, “Tll go with 
you. But don’t ask me to forget—her.” 


It was, perhaps, not later than half 
after nine the next morning when the 
boy’s father set out to find the girl. ITlis 
son, exhausted in the war of his new 
emotions, was sleeping heavily, with 
flushed face, when he looked in on him. 
He searecely knew why, indeed, he was 
going to see her—though there were in 
his mind several half-formulated im- 
pulses. It is possible that the strongest 
of these—had he been inclined to the 
deepest truthfulness—was curiosity. But, 
in fact, he was not inclined at the pres- 
ent moment to lay bare to himself his 
precise inner motive, for he was too 
much of an analyst not to perceive the 
absurdity—in most worldly eyes at least 
of the position of a father jealous of 





his son’s divine right to love. He rather 
buoyed himself, instead, with the as- 
surance that he was acting for the wel- 
fare of his son’s soul. 

In a sense the meeting came about 
quite as he had hoped; he found her 
alone in a riotous little flower-garden 
and with no immediate prospect of an 
aunt. He had come upon her so quietly 
that, for a brief space, he stood watch- 
ing, unseen. In this illuminating mo- 
ment he had a consciousness — some- 
thing beyond obvious perception in that 
he hed grown into so fine a compre- 
hension of his son—that she was all the 
boy had imagined, that in her way she 
was wonderful. The knowledge hurt 
him the more. Had she been of the com- 
mon mould he would have felt less keen- 
ly her ability to hold his son. This un- 
willing impression of her goodness was 
accentuated when she raised her head 
from the flowers she picked and came 
toward him gravely. In her approach 
he saw, too, how lovely she was. The 
soft, rounded slimness of her figure in 
its radiant white gown, the splendor of 
her bronze hair bared to the sun, her 
delicate oval face almost without color, 
suggestive of the faintly tinted perfec- 
tion of ivory, and her young, honest, 
truthful, wistful eyes—he saw it all with 
sharpened vision. 

“You are his father,” she said at once. 

He bowed. os Yes.” 

“Must you have him?” she asked 
quietly. 

He was too startled not to ask, in re- 
ply, “What do you mean?” 

“T know,” she returned gravely, “T 
know. You love him—better than any- 
thing else in the world. And you want 
him back. You—you resent so my hav- 
ing him.” 

She had precipitated the situation so 
abruptly that. the boy’s father was at a 
loss. “You put it boldly,” he tem- 
porized. 

“T knew you would come,” she an- 
swered. 

“Tle is my son. Naturally IT am very 
anxious to see—to know—to make out 
for him the best kind of a life that 
may be.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tle is a very young man,” he con- 
tinued kindly. “A boy, indeed. I don’t 














“MY SON HAS PROMISED TO GO AWAY WITH ME” 
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think really that he has ever been in 
love before. Of you I—pardon me, but 
of you I ean of course know nothing. I 
say that he is young in order to guard 
you against the wounding of your af- 
fections. To warn you that he is likely 
to forget yours for the next pretty face 
he meets.... You and my son have 
been hasty. Two weeks is, really you 
must admit, an absurdly short time to—” 

He suddenly became conscious of the 
futility, of the vulgarity almost, of his 
words. Ie stopped. Her eyes were on 
him reproachfully. 

“Ts it quite worth while, all this?” 
she said a little wearily, and he was si- 
lent before her. “ What has happened 
—has happened. Somehow, I don’t 
quite know how, I feel that you and he 
and I unc rstand one another. Please 
tell me the truth. Must you have him?” 

He turned to her with a dumb appeal 
in his eyes. At length he spoke: “ Must 
you have him?” 

Her eves suffused with tears. “ Ah, 
it’s very hard, it’s ve ry hard for you— 
and for me,” she breathed. 

He had his answer. “T hadn’t thought 

not definitely thought, I mean—of 
this—that some one would ever love the 
boy as I love him.” 

She nodded. “ Yes—I understand. 
... His mother— 

IIe felt all she asked in the final words. 
When he found speech, it was an un- 
expected relief to him to talk. “She 
died when he was born. He is all I 
have of her. I brought him up here on 
my farm, a six-weeks-old baby, with a 
nurse. Kept him here, lived with him, 
made him live. I gave up all the associa- 
tions, the friends, everything I had. 
After he began to get bigger and the 
first awfulness of his mother’s death 
wore away, I didn’t care for anything on 
earth but my baby. Then I took him 
abroad when he was two, and ever since 
he and T have lived as we liked, wander- 
ing over the face of the earth, stopping 
here and there. Te has grown up with 
me and I’ve kept young with him. This 
is the first time we have been back in 
America. I—you can see how it is with 
us. We've been great pals... . I can’t 
spare him, even to you.” 

She gave a little quick sob that hurt 
him. “ And I—what of me?” she cried. 


“What are two weeks to a lifetime?” 
he answered sharply. 
But you who have had a lifetime of 
him, can’t you spare him now—to me?” 
she asked piteously. 


“ 


“T can’t spare him.” 

“Would you have given up _ his 
mother?” she questioned. 

“No,” he replied. 

“ Then—” 

“T know—my position is all wrong. 
Arguing won’t help it. I can’t give 
him up.” 

“But need you give him up?” She 
knew the weakness of the question. 

“You mean if I give him to you? 
Need you ask that? You must under 
stand how much mine he has _ been 
mine and his mother’s.” 

She had to understand. They stood 
in silence in the glare of the August 
morning, looking eandidly into each 


other’s eyes, 

“What is it you want of me?” she 
said at length. 

“My son,” he returned. 

“ T— ecannot—give— him —back—to 
you.” 

IIe walked nervously away from her 
down a_beflowered path. When he re- 
turned he said coldly, “My son has 
promised to go away with me.” 

Her hands strained together convul- 
sively and the flowers she held fell. 

“ To—go?” 

“ Yes—to-morrow.” 

The quiver of her lips was more than 
he could endure. “T shall be fair,” he 
said gently. “He has promised to go— 
but not to forget you.” 

Suddenly she laughed. “ Oh!” 

“Give me a year more of my son,” 
he begged her impetuously, “just a 
year more—and then—and then—then let 
things be as they will be.” 

She triumphed over him gloriously. 
“ Yes—yes, you may have him for a year. 
And then—and then—he’ll come back to 
me—to me.” 

Her mood suddenly changed. She 
came to him with almost. maternal ten- 
derness. “Sometime you won’t mind.” 
She took his hand. “ But now, oh, I’m 
so sorry for us both.” 

He bowed to her formally. “ You have 
been very kind. I thank you for all your 
consideration of me. Good morning.” 
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He left her standing alone in the riot 
ous little garden, the August sun blazing 
like a flame in her bronze hair, her 
lovely head bent sorrowfully down. 


The father and the son never spoke 
of the last hour the boy spent with the 
girl. On the following day they left the 
little Vermont village behind them. The 
ride to New York was a silent one. In 
the few days before the sailing of their 
boat they tried to be gay and light- 
hearted with each other in the old, de- 
lightful way. But the shadow had not 
left the boy’s eyes and the flame of his 
enthusiasm had burned very low. They 
grew accustomed to the hours of their 
silent companionship now. Somehow it 
seemed as if everything in life that 
needed to be said had been said. The 
listless talk of the details of living was 
gone through with soon and ended. The 
burden of the situation to both, tensely 
strung as they were and so akin, was 
intolerable. 

They stood on the pier, on the morn- 
ing of their sailing-day, the great hulk 
of the vessel stretching up before them. 
Their belongings were piled about their 
feet; the great, reverberant enclosure 
was seething with movement and the ac- 


centuated intercourse of men and women 
that precedes the hour of an _ ocean 
steamer’s departure. Yet, for the in- 
stant, the two were as alone as if they 
stood in the Vermont hills. 

“Well, Dad,” the boy said daully, 
‘we’re going back—back somewhere.” 

His father looked at him with all the 
passion of his love for him unguarded 
in his eyes. But the boy did not notice. 

The older man touched him on the 
shoulder with gentle, lingering fingers. 
*Sonnie,” he said, softly—‘* go back 
to he g” 

The boy turned wonderingly. “Go 
back, Dad—to the girl?” 

“Yes.” He tried not to see the boy’s 
irrepressible joy. 

“ But—but—vou—Dad ?” 

“Don’t mind me. Go back to her. 
I’ll see to your things. No—no—don’t 
speak—don’t say anything—not a word. 


I know everything you would say. Go, 


please, now, Sonnie. I’m going aboard 
With all the heart in him, his son put 


his arms around his father’s neck. “ The 
poor old Dad!” he cried  brokenly. 
“You'll want us both some day. The 


poor old Dad!” 
With tears in his eyes he stumbled out 
into the street. 


To Myrtalé 


(With bis verses) 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON 


YRTALE, when I am gone 
(Who was once Anacreon), 
Lay these annals of my heart 
In some secret shrine apart; 
Into it put all my sighs, 
All my lover’s litanies, 


All my vows and protestations, 


All my jealous accusations, 

All my hopes and all my fears, 
All the tribute of my tears, 
Let it all be there inurned., 

All my passion as it burned; 
Label it, when I am gone, 


“ Ashes of Anacreon.” 












































A PORTRAIT BY GAINSBOROUGH 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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A Portrait by Gainsborough 


HE camera has so accustomed our eyes to sharp 

definition as to render us intolerant of the idealiz- 

ing conventionality that once prevailed, and this 
intolerance has spurred on the painter to strive for more 
scientific and exact outward presentment of his sitter. 
However, this search for greater accuracy in externals 
means the suppression of the personal taste and senti- 
ment of the artist; hence the pendulum swung away 
from what has been termed the “ grand style” of English 
eighteenth-century work to the realistic period which 
has held us during recent years, but which is now per- 
ceptibly waning. Absorbed in the objective, with eyes 
closed to all save the visible world, modern portrait- 
painters have achieved notable triumphs, but lacking the 
ideal of beauty, they have lost the exalted mood and 
missed the highest attainment. 

The quality of style marks the portraits of Gainsbor- 
ough. This quality, hinting at resources in reserve, be- 
longs wholly to the painter. It sets a balance between ex- 
ternal beauty and the spirit within. The~ painter’s 
insight, his appreciation of the charm of woman, never 
failed him, and his portraits hold our attention to-day, 
notwithstanding his defective technical training, his loose 
modelling, and infirm drawing. But for the personal art 
of the painter, this portrait of Jane Eyton from the P. 
A. B. Widener coliection would long ago have passed into 
obscurity. Some critic may point out that her powdered 
hair and straying curls seem hardly consistent with the 
simplicity of costume, or that the textures are not well ex- 
pressed; but no one will deny that it carries an air of deli- 
cacy and mystery, and shows the painter was in- possession 
of meditative insight and a sense of beauty. Great artists 
have always been dreamers, and few have concerned them- 
selves with the tricks of the palette. 


W. Sranton Howarp. 
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One of Franklin’s Friendships 


FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MADAME DE BRILLON 


AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—1776-1789 


BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD 


man when he landed in France in 
1776, as one of the commissioners 
of the United States of America to the 
court of Franee. It was an age of body, 
not of mind; and his new life, an inter- 
course with men of his liking, agreeable 
company, and a certain fondling which he 
obtained from those around him, served 
to renew his strength and quicken his 
mental activity. He dated his re- 
juveneseence from his coming to France. 
“ Being arrived at seventy, and consider- 
ing that by travelling farther in the same 
road I should probably be led to the 
grave, I stopped short, turned about, and 
walked back again; which having done 
these four years, you may now call me 
sixty-six.” He was writing in 1780. 
Much has been said of the great 
Frenchmen of that time with whom 
Franklin was on terms of friendly in- 
timacy. Little or nothing has been writ- 
ten upen a friendship with a woman 
which in all prebability exercised greater 
influence upon him im his daily life than 
all the statesmen and philosophers in his 
cirele. His opinions were largely formed 
hefore he entered upon his commissioner- 
ship; his habits varied with his health 
and the demands made upon his good 
nature and trained shrewdness. Un- 
recognized openly by the court, harassed 
by the whims and carping of his fellow 
commissioners, pestered by a horde of ad- 
venturers who would seek a fortune in 
the New World, spied upon by some of 
his trusted friends, his position was one 
of no little difficulty. The homage he 
received from his equals and the delicate 
attentions given to him by the “ patri- 
otic” women, who worshipped the man 
rather than the cause he represented, 
went far to relieve him from the strain 
of office and mission. He sought a refuge 
at Passy, where he could be more to him- 
self than in the city, and at Passy he 


Fr man whee appeared to be an old 





found a circle ef homes which gave him 
rest, eare, and the quiet social enjoyments 
he so valued. One of these homes was 
that of Jouy de Brillon, where he was 
an ever-weleome guest. 

Of the Brillon family little is known. 
M. de Brillen was a financial officer under 
the King, and that implied a large for- 
tune, mechanically obtained under the 
existing loose relations of receipts and 
accounting. The few glimpses obtained 
of him in this correspondence do not 
suffice to present a definite picture of 
his character or occupation. His wife 
expressed jealousy of him, but he did 
not deserve that compliment either in 
praise or in blame. The wife, P’hardan- 
eourt Brillon, is the central figure of 
this story. That she was charming, we 
have Franklin’s own words. That she 
could hold and amuse him, almost with- 
out a rival, the long series of notes and 
letters passing between them proves. That 
she had a strong influence upon him, and, 
so far as teaching him better French, 
correcting his French letters and essays, 
a useful influence, his manuscripts often 
demonstrate. As a contrast to her one 
rival, Madame Helvétius, she was as a 
calm to a storm, for the widow of the 
philosopher presents no pleasing picture 
to one trained in simplicity. Once a week 
Franklin went to Auteuil to visit Madame 
Helvétius; two or three times a week he 
visited the Brillon household. Perhaps his 
preference as well as his disinclination to 
take exercise is shown in this comparison. 

Madame de Brillon was not unhappily 
married, yet she would not have her 
daughters undergo the same experience 
that her marriage had given.to her. “ My 
friend,” she writes to Franklin, “I am 
not unjust. J know that the man to 
whom my fate has bound me is a man of 
merit; I respect him as much as I should 
and as much as he deserves. I have per- 
haps always loved him beyond what his 






ONE OF 


heart can return. Twenty-four years dif- 
ference in our ages, his severe training, 
with mine perhaps a little too much cared 
for on the side of pleasing talents, have 
tightened his heart exalted mine. 
My Papa, marriages in this country are 
made for a weight in gold;—on one side 
of the seale the wealth of a young man, 
on the other that of a girl. When equal- 
ity is found the matter ends to the satis- 
faction of the parents. They do not think 
of consulting the taste, the age, or the re- 
lations of characters. A girl whose heart 
contains the fire of youth is married to a 
man who extinguishes it. Yet they de- 
mand that the woman should be honest! 
My friend, this history is mine and that 
of so many others. I shall strive that 
it will not be that of my daughters, but, 
alas! shall I be mistress of their lot ?” 

A marriage upon a_ business 
principle leaves a void and tempts the 
sufferers to new fields for gratifying a 
soul hunger. Madame de Brillon was 
frail in body, highly nervous, intelligent, 
and clever in wit. Repressed and without 
some definite aim to guide it, such a 
nature tends to become introspective and 


and 


based 


morbid; with sympathy it may develop 


its strength and remain free from the 
taint of too great absorption in self, 
healthy and responsive to the best in 
others. Only in her days of pain does 
she show much she requires en- 
couragement from without. 

“You ask me if my illness is not cor- 
poral. My soul, my Papa, always makes 
part of it for some things. Born with 
an excessive sensitiveness, your daughter 
is often victim of a soul too tender and 
of an imagination too vivid. Reason and 
occupation sustain her well; sick, she is 
subject to pain and melancholy.” And 
she would frankly admit that her phys- 
ical instability influenced her moral sta- 
bility. In Franklin she sought and 
found a guide and more than a friend. 

The oceasion of Franklin’s first meet- 
ing with the Brillons is not told in this 
Le Veillard, best known 
for his connection with the Autobiography 
of Franklin, was a neighbor and a com- 
mon friend, and what Madame de Bril- 
lon had heard of the American and his 
rebellious country had awakened in her 
a strong desire to know him. The op- 
portunity of meeting came in 1776, and 


how 


eo rrespondence. 
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the attraction mutual. “ My heart 
loved you from the first moment of our 
acquaintance,” was her confession. 

He had almost at once adopted her as a 
daughter, and made a visit of three days 
at Thuillerie, her mother’s residence. 

“T was too happy Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, my dear Papa, I was too 
happy. 


was 


My disappointment now proves 
it. I have not vet been willing to visit 
your room, because everything would tell 
me in a manner too heartfelt that you are 
no longer there. But I have been in 
our fields; I have there seen everywhere 
the trace of your the trees 
have seemed to me to be of a sad green; 
the water of our streams seems to me to 
flow more softly. 


footstep ; 


These are not compli- 
ments which I pay you; it is the simple 
expression of my heart to which I yield. 
It is to my father that his tender and 
loving child speaks. I had a father, 
the best of men. He was my first and 
my best friend. I lost him before the 
time! You have said to me often: Can 
I not take the place of those whom you 
mourn? And you have told me of the 
humane custom of certain savages who 
adopt the prisoners they make in war, 
and let them take the place of their rela- 
You have taken in 
my heart the place of this father, whom 
I loved, whom I revered so much. The 
harrowing grief which I felt at his loss 
has been changed to a sweet melancholy 
which is dear tc me and which I owe to 
vou. You have gained in me a child, 
a friend the more. I have commenced 
by having for you the idolatry which all 
} T had a curiosity 


tions who are gone. 


have for a great man. 
to see you; my self-love has been flat- 
tered by receiving you in my home; since 
then I have seen in you only your soul 
sensitive to friendship, your goodness, 
your simplicity; and I have said, this 
man is so good that he will love me, and 
I began to love you well in order to 
bind you to the same for me. It is a 
method of proving to me that my friend- 
ship is dear to you that you have been 
happy in the manner I have cared for 
you in my home.” 


Absence brought into stronger relief 
the longing for companionship. In No- 
vember, 1779, Madame de Brillon was 
again at Thuillerie, and wrote: 
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“ See me then reduced to write to you, 
my good Papa, and to tell you that I 
love you. It was sweeter, no doubt, te 
let you read this in my eyes. How am I 
to pass the Wednesdays and the Satur- 
days—no tea, no chess, no music, no ex- 
pectation of seeing, of embracing my 
good Papa! It seems to me that the 
deprivation which I experience in your 
separation will sufliee te convert me in 
ease ] should be carried to materialism. 
Happiness is so uncertain, so filled with 
mischance, that the intimate prompting 
of being happier in another life can alone 
make us overlook the disappointments 
of this. In Paradise we will again find 
ourselves, never again to part! There we 
will live only on reast apples; the musie 
will consist of Scotch airs, all games will 
be set aside for chess, that no one may 
be angry; the same language will be 
spoken; the English will not there be 
unjust; women will not be eoquettes; 
men will not be jealous; King John will 
be left to eat his apples in peace; he wilh 
perhaps be virtuous enough to offer some 
to his neighbors. What is known, since 
there will be a want of nothing in Para- 
dise! There will never be any gout or 
ills of the nerves; M. Mesmer will be 
content to play the harmonica, without 
wearying us with the electrie current. 
Ambition, envy, pretension, jealousy, pre- 
vention—all will be destroyed at the sound 
f the trumpet: We shall be loved every 
day to be leved the more the morrow. 
In short, there will be complete happi- 
ss. Meanwhile we should draw from 
this low world all the possible good.” 

Was it in reply to this letter that 
Franklin returned the following charac- 
teristic note? “ Like you, I find much 
pain in this life. But it seems to me 
that there is much more pleasure. This 
is why I wish to live. It is not fit to 
blame Providence inéonsiderately. Re- 
fleet how many of our duties even she 
has ordained to be naturally pleasures, 
and further that she has been good enough 
to give the name of sins to many in order 
that we should enjoy them with the 
greater zest.” 

Even a friendship such as this had 
its crosses. The lady was exacting, the 
man was quite as exacting, veiling his 
demands under a covering of humor or 
hadinage that made it all the more dif- 


ficult to meet and to answer. An ocea- 
sional passage at arms cleared the air 
and under a covenant of peace the 
relations and the interchange of ley- 
ing messages resumed their former foot- 
ing. Once Franklin expressed displeas- 
ure at her having shown one of his 
letters. Madame replies with spirit and 
with justice: 

“The lady has a thousand things to 
answer to monsieur, but she fears that in 
spite of the goodness of her cause he re- 
tains his prejudice against her, their 
opinions being entirely contrary. Mon- 
sieur (great philosopher) follows the doe- 
trine of Anacreon and of Epieurus; the 
lady is a platonist. The lady also 
wishes te justify herself against the ac- 
cusation of showing and of giving copies 
of monsieur’s letters. 1. She has given 
no copies without the written permission, 
or at least the verbal permission, of the 
said monsieur. 2. The reputation of the 
man is so general that one of his letters 
is a thing of interest to everybody. The 
lady has not been able to imcrease the 
reputation of monsieur, because that repu- 
tation is no lenger susceptible to in- 
crease. No more has she decreased by 
letting it be seen that he knows how to 
unite hight badinage to profound studies 
and opinions. Of what then dees he 
complain? QOh yes, of what his little 
love withers. It is the meagreness of the 
child that gives annoyanee to monsieur, 
and leads him to imagine ills of the 
woman who indeed has some little dif- 
ferences at hand, but loves him as he 
wishes to be loved. Monsieur is wrong 
in what he assures the lady; she adds 
that she is right. Monsieur will say, 
it is I who am right, and the lady is 
wrong. So proceed most of these theses 
and actions. The more is written, the 
less does each establish reciprocally his 
opinions. For the rest, the lady expects 
monsieur to-morrow at the hour of tea, 
and swears to him a tender and inviolable 
friendship for life.” 

Franklin also had committed a fault 
in taking a copy of a skit which she had 
thrown upon paper for his amusement. 
Not only had Franklin taken this copy, 
but he had taken it by the hand of his 
son, thus permitting him to read it. She 
forgave him because of the pleasure he 
said it had given him, but she warned 
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him to show it to no person. “J am a 
woman. My lot and my taste are for 
modesty. I have an active head, nothing 
can forbid my using it, but for myself 
and my closest friends. . .. 1 have cor- 
rected some faults in the fable; there are 
many more yet to be corrected. But I 
fear that I might resemble the sculptor 
who, finding the nose on a fancied face 
a littl too large, took away so much 
that no nose remained.” 

That she aided Franklin in writing 
French is a well-established fact. Even 
drafts of official letters show her correc- 
tions and suggestions. He felt his awk- 
wardness at times, and indeed there are 
some expressions in his notes to her 
which are more Saxon than French, re- 
quiring a softening in expression to make 
them acceptable or to turn them into 
the language of compliment which he 
doubtless had in mind when writing. 


She wrote on one occasion: 

“Your dialogue has greatly pleased 
me; but your correction of the French 
has spoiled your work. Believe me, leave 
your writings as they are, use words that 
will describe things, and jeer at the gram- 
marians who by purism enfeeble all your 


phrases. If I had a sufficiently strong 
head, I would compose a terrible attack 
upon those who dare to retouch your work, 
were it Abbé de la Roche, my neighbor 
Veillard, ete., etc., ete.” 

And on another: 

“ Why do you say that you write French 
badly, that your sallies in that tongue 
are foolish? For an academic discourse 
one should be a good grammarian, but 
to write to friends only a heart is needed, 
and to the best of hearts, my kind Papa, 
you give, when you wish it, the sanest 
morality, much imagination, and this 
roguishness, so drole, which allows us to 
see the wisest of the men of this possible 
world dash at each instant his wisdom 
against woman’s wealth.” 

In 1781 her health was not such as 
permitted visits to friends, and the days 
of Franklin’s afternoons meant much to 
her. “The days when you do not come 
seem crossed out of my existence, that 
existence which is dear to me only by 
the sweetness of friendship.” Twice a 
week did not suffice, and often a note 
passed asking him to come for the eve- 
ning, promising him a cup of tea, a game 
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at draughts or chess, and some music. 
She would sing carols, Scotch airs or 
some of her own compositions on Amer- 
ican affairs, patriotic music which has 
long sinee passed into forgetfulness. 
Franklin would play on the harmonica, 
or collection of tumblers, which may at 
times have been a sore trial of patience 
to the listener. For Franklin commends 
one of his acquaintance for listening to 
him uncomplainingly. When he was laid 
low with the gout, a trusted porter would 
aid him to mount the steps, and in an 
easy chair, with his foot-mufflers and a 
foot-rest, he would pass the evening at his 
favorite games or in chatting on all sub- 
jects. Once he detained her for four 
hours in the bath with a game of chess, 
and was profuse in his anxious apologies 
the next day. She did complain of the 
prolonged bath, but forgave him his for- 
getfulmess because he was her dear Papa 
and loving friend. Even im Passy there 
were some gossips who diseussed the 
tamiliar relations of the two friends, and, 
as is usually the ease, the gossip reached 
the person criticised. 

“T have told you that some have 
criticised the kind of familiarity which 
exists between us, beeause some have 
warned me of it. I despise these tale- 
bearers, and am at ease with my own 
self; but that is not enough. It is neces- 
sary to yield to what is called bienséance 
(this word varies in each century, in each 
country). To sit less often on your 
knees, I certainly will not love you any 
the less; our hearts will not be any the 
more or any the less pure for this, but 
we will close the mouths of the evil, 
and to silence them is not a small matter, 
even for the wise.” 

And she writes: “It is always very 
good French to say that I love you. My 
heart always go out with this word so 
dear, when it is you who utters it.” 

By 1782 the little circle of Passy had 
become centred, and the reunion after 
@ summer’s separation was eagerly ex- 
pected. “ Monday, the twenty-first [Oc- 
tober],” she wrote, “T will come to find 
you. I hope you will then be well upon 
your feet, and the teas on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays and that on Sunday morn- 
ings will again take on all their lustre. I 
will lead to you the good bishop, my big 
husband will make us laugh, our chil- 
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dren will laugh with us; our tall neigh- 
bor will joke, the Abbés la Roche and 
Morellet will eat all the butter. Madame 
Grand, her charming niece, and Mr. 
Grand will not wonder at the society. 
Father Pagin will play god of love on 
the violin, I the march [patriotic] on the 
piano, you, the little birds on the har- 
monica. Oh, my friend, let us see in the 
future good and sound legs for you, and 
think no longer on the bad one which has 
so persecuted you.” 

Little excursions were planned, to Au- 
teuil, where her rival held court; to 
Sanoy, where Madame d’Houdetot gath- 
ered round her a circle of wits and fash- 
ionables; or to Sévres, where the wonders 
and beauties of porcelain were prepared 
for all the courts of Europe. Occasional- 
ly, too, a descent was made upon the 
neighbors, not without a friendly warn- 
ing, that the surprise might not blunt the 
edge of enjoyment. 

“My dear Papa, to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, at ten o’clock in the morning, or 
later, a band of corsairs will land at your 
house; some on horse, others on donkeys. 
They will be quite able to pillage the 
breakfast. I forewarn you as a friend, 
that you need have no fear. As the larger 
number will be composed of feminine 
bands, you alone will suffice to conquer 
it, and your son will take upon himself 
the rest of the troop—only two men.” 

She wrote verses to him, and he replied 
in some dialogues; she sent him fables, 
and he practised his wits, his French, 
and his gallantry in short essays. Some 
of these “bagatelles” have been pre- 
served, but the greater number have been 
destroyed. Encouraged by the growing 
intimacy, Franklin wished to unite the 
two families, and asked the hand of the 
daughter for his grandson, William Tem- 
ple Franklin. The good sense of the 
mother set aside the offer without giving 
offence, and the young man, Franklinet, 
as they called him, later proved himself 
unwerthy of such a union. 

In the fall of 1781 the health of 
Madame de Brillon broke down, and 
she set out for Italy with her fam- 
ily and a priestly adviser—Pagin by 
name. The party travelled slowly, but 
wherever they stopped for a day a letter 
from madame went to Franklin, telling 
of her surroundings, her health, and her 


love for him. She flatters, soothes, and 
twits him by turn, but never lessens her 
strong sentiment for him. From Ville- 
neuve to Lyons, from Lyons to Marseilles, 
where they remained longer than they 
had planned, we can trace the jour- 
ney and the incidents by her missives. 
At Avignon, where the women were so 
charming, she never saw one without 
thinking of him. At Marseilles she re- 
ceived a letter from him “tinged with 
that gayety and that gallantry which 
makes all women love you because you 
love all women.” He had written that 
were he the Angel Gabriel he would 
bear her on his wings. She laughed, 
and said no, she could not accept, “ be- 
cause she was no longer young nor vir- 
gin; that angel was a steady fire; and 
your substance joined to his would be- 
come too dangerous.” 

From Marseilles the travelling became 
more exacting, through Toulon, Trejus, 
Antibes, and finally Nice. There, in a 
valley naturally warm, sheltered as it 
vas from the north winds by a double 
and sometimes triple chain of hills, 
she slowly gained health, and enjoyed 
the care of her husband and children. 
The sun was always warm, the sky clear, 
the trees always green, and flowers al- 
ways in bloom. Under such congenial 
conditions she was soon able to go abroad 
and taste the society of the place. The 
new scenes and unusual incidents that 
crossed her path took her out of her- 
self, and gave her occupation for mind 
and body. Her thoughts went back to 
her friend at Passy, and her memory 
of him was quickened, quite unneces- 
sarily, by hearing others speak of him. 
“Tf I were as vain as sensitive, I would 
love you for my self-love. There is no 
part of the earth where it would not 
be a merit to be the friend of Dr. Frank- 
lin. Everywhere you are respected, you 
are cherished, you are loved; and every- 
where I have enjoyed the happiness of 
hearing praised and valued him to whom 
my heart is bound by indissoluble ties.” 

While at Nice the news of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis and his army was 
received, but not through Franklin. She 
“pouted ” a little. 

“Yes, Monsieur Papa, I am sulky 
with you. What! you take entire armies 
in America, you Burgoynize Cornwallis, 
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you capture eannon, ships, ammunition, 
men, horses, ete., ete.; you take every- 
thimg in sight, and only the gazette in- 
forms your friends, who become drunk 
in toasting you, Washington, inde- 
pendenee, the King of France, the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, Rochambeau, Chastel- 
lux, ete. etc., while you do not give to 
them a sign of life. You should indeed 
be a good liver at present, although that 
is rarely wanting in you; you are surely 
younger by twenty years by this good 
news, which should give you a lasting 
peace at the end of a glorious war. I 
sulk, and I will sulk until I have 
news from you. But in the mean time, 
as I do not wish the death of the sum- 
mer, I will compose for you a triumphal 
march, I will send it to you, will write 
to you, and will love you even with my 
whole heart.” 

There was a large English colony at 
Nice and the society of the place was 
strongly tinged by English sympathies. 
As it was known that Madame de Bril- 
lon was a friend of Franklin and the 
American cause, her description of an 
incident gains piquancy. “I have as a 
neighbor Lady Rivers (formerly the 


beautiful Mrs. Pitt), who is sixty years 
of age, is still magnificent, and who, 
having understanding, is, above all, good 
like you, and is much of the same char- 


acter. I see her much. Yesterday there 
was a musicale at her house. She be- 
longs to the opposition party, as also 
Lord Cholmondely, an English peer—a 
tall and fine-looking young man, who 
plays passably on the flute. The Duchess 
of Aneaster, a favorite and intimate 
friend of the Queen of England, and 
her daughter, Lady Charlotte, were 
present. The commandant of Nice— 
a man very respectable and amiable 
but a little reguish and entirely French 
—induces Madame Rivers to ask of 
me the rebel’s march. She comes to 
me and says: ‘Ah! It is asserted you 
do net wish to play that sorry march 
made against us!’ I excused myself, 
and she said im a very low voice: ‘I 
am of the opposition, and am even Amer- 
ican; I love your friend Franklin. 
Play, then!’ I was embarrassed. The 
commandant called for the march, as did 
his eldest son; the younger, all English, 
said, ‘De not play it’ I made up my 
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mind on condition that the Duchess 
should not be told what was the march; 
but the commandant roguishly did tell 
her, after having made her agree that 
it was pretty. She recovered herself 
well enough by saying that the pretti- 
ness of the music carried it off; but I 
dared not look at her again, her face was 
so long. Lord Cholmondely genteelly 
came to make me a compliment. He 
asked for much news of you, and in great 
detail. He showed me how much he 
respected you and wished to know you. 
He told me that he had many friends 
who were also your friends, that he had 
left England, being able no longer to 
stand the unreasonableness of the court; 
and our chat ended with a promise to 
take tea with you at my home in Passy.” 
Franklin does not appear to have been 
as good a correspondent as his friend 
wished, and from Nice, in March, 1782, 
she sent him a formidable indictment. 


“Plea in behalf of Madame 
Brillon de Jouy 
French, a native of Paris, residing 
narily at Passy, now at Nice, 
against Monsieur 
Benjamin Franklin 
American, born at Boston, formerly 
academician, physician, logician, etc., 
ete. To day Ambassador to .’rance from 
the united Provinces of America, residing 
at Passy. 


ordi- 


ete., 


“It is with regret that the sanctuary 
of Justice is opened, and that this god- 
dess listens to complaints brought against 
a celebrated man, who is respected even 
by his enemies as the wisest and the most 
just of the philosophers of this period. 
His opponent even, long abused beyond 
her merits, did not dare to demand a 
debt which she thought so much more 
sacred that she believed the signature 
of M. Benjamin Franklin to be unneces- 
sary and his word to be surer than all 
his contracts. To-day, injured in all 
her rights, oppressed by a weight of in- 
justice, she feared she could not still 
uphold the reputation of the man who 
has deceived her in the most outrageous 
manner, if society was not interested in 
bringing to light a crime so much the 
more atrocious and dangerous to its 
peace, as it is committed by a man in 
office where the state and reputation 
seem to assure him impunity. 
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“Oh, Justice, divine image of the God 
who rules the universe, who brings to 
light the most hidden in order 
to reward neglected virtue and to punish 
proud vice which lifts its haughty head, 
believing itself to be sheltered from the 
thunderbolt; Justice, I implore you in 
favor of the lady Brillon, weigh in your 
dreaded balance the reciprocal 
between 


actions 


treaties 
the Ambassador and the lady 
whom he has abused in a cruel manner. 
Do not suffer yourself to be seduced 
neither by the sublime eloquence of the 
guilty American, nor by his dangerous 
knowledge, nor by his reputation, which 
the famous one boasts extends from pole 
to pole. The greater the guilty one, 
the more he draws the admiration of 
the two hemispheres ; 


the more will your 
glory be increased, Goddess, in propor- 


tioning the punishment to the offence, 
by letting your thunderbolt fall upon 
him who has chained the lightning as 
he attacks all hearts. 


FACTS 

“1. In 1776, M. Benjamin Franklin 
entered into a society of joint friendship 
with the lady Brillon, by which they 
inutually promised to each other 
often, when they could do so without 
prejudice to their mutual interests. 

“92. To reply when they should be sep- 
arated. 

“3%. To reply punctually to every letter 
writien by the one or the other. 

“4. To for dis- 
pensing with these agreements just an- 
nounced. 

“In 1781 Madame Brillon, obliged by 
her health to take a long journey, took 
of M. Benjamin Franklin with 
real grief. He appeared to be moved 
by her leaving, reminded her of their 
treaties, wrote to her at her first stop- 
ping-place, making new promises. Ma- 
dame Brillon, believing after this first 
step her debt to be assured, wrote often 
to the Ambassador. At first he replied, 
then the answers failed, finally no re- 
plies were made to the letters of Madame 
Brillon; and only a very short one was 
sent for a most touching petition which 
this lady and her family eddressed to 
him in their distress. The lady Brillon 
learned at this time from M. le 
Veillard, whose testimony is entirely 


see 


advance no reasons 


leave 


very 
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trustworthy, that it was not a want of 
time in the said Benjamin, as he had 
leisure to pay court daily to at least two 
beautiful women in their moments of 
famine. She begged M. le Veillard to 
remind him of what was due from him, 
and to induce him to suspend his gal- 
lantries for a quarter of an hour every 
two weeks, and to pay little by little 
the arrearages of the debt which he 
owed to Madame Brillon. The said 
Benjamin confessed his fault, but paid 
nothing. The lady Brillon, driven to 
extremities by the relapse into wrong 
by her adversary, was 
prosecute before you. The petitioner 
in this cause requires that the said 
M. Benjamin Franklin be condemned 
in her favor for all expense, dam- 
and interest which you shall be 
pleased to determine upon the stated 
facts. 
“We, 
the lady 


determined to 


age, 


namely Master 

Brillon, and Master Condu, 
nominated officially for M. Franklin, 
who has asked for time to receive in- 
structions from his client, we have made 
record of their pleas and demands; in 
doing this we have granted a delay of 
a month to the client of Master Condu, 
and meanwhile, considering that the 
complaints made by the client of 
d’Orengo appear to be entirely just and 
equitable, we provisionally condemn the 
said Franklin to write within twenty- 
four hours after receiving notice of this 
paper a first long letter, in which he will 
ask clemency for his first faults, and six 
shorter letters (the subjects to be of his 
selection), and for which we grant him 
six months’ reserved costs. 

“At Nice, March 20, 1782. Signed: 
Count de Marié, first president; Count 
Tringuiery de St. Antoine, second presi- 
dent; Langoso, de Oresti, Reynardy, 
Ayberti Roubiony, Bataglini; Macca- 
roni, Leobardy, Caravadosy, Senators. 

“ Copy conforming to the original. 

Crespeaux pr Piscatory, Register.” 


d’Orengo, for 


Franklin’s brief in reply is not known 
to exist, but its tenor can be conjectured 
from notes written by him to this French 
lady which have come down to us. 

Madame de Brillon found relief and 
comfort in the practical philosophy of 
her friend. Knowing its materialism, 
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she had greater confidence in it than in 
the religion of others. “Pray for him 
[Brillon], my good Papa; entire heretic 
as you are, | more faith in 
prayers than in those of our dervishes.” 
She even adopts the tone and substance 
Accepting for breakfast 
one day, she hopes to come again, for 
“T have always been convinced of the 
truth that ‘two pleasures worth 
more than one.’ It seems to me this is 
what you call morality. 
Papa, how one is formed in your school. 


have your 


of his sayings. 


were 
See, my good 


In truth, I am sometimes astonished at 
my progress.” 

She was a good correspondent, and 
her note is ever in the same key. “ My 
Papa loves me; he loves to know that I 
think of him; he loves to hear me say 
it. My heart, always ready to say it 
to him, guides my pen, and the word 
to love is always formed in the nib. I 
write, I seal, the post departs, and as 
well good as bad, there will soon be a 
volume of my letters. I will not pre- 
tend to have as many from him!” 

The time of lasting separation came 
in 1785. Congress at length gave Frank- 
lin leave to return home. Deep pathos 
is expressed in the notes of farewell. 

“T have never been able to take upon 
myself to go to bid you farewell, my 
good friend; I have had so full a heart 
in quitting you yesterday that I fear 
for you and for myself a sorrowful mo- 
ment to add to the lively pain which our 
separation causes me, without further 
the tender and_ unalterable 
friendship which I have vowed to you 
forever. Each day of my existence I will 
remember that a great man, a sage, 
willing to be my friend. My vows 
everywhere follow him, my heart will 
never cease to regret him; without end 
I will say, I passed eight years with 
Doctor Franklin. They are gone, and 
I will never see him again. Nothing in 
this world would console me for this loss 
but the thought of the peace and happi- 
ness you are about to find in the bosom 
of your family, of the glory which you 
are about to enjoy in a country which 
owes to you its liberty. Oh, my friend, 
my good friend, be happy. Tell me of 


proving 


was 
will 


it. give me sometimes news of yourself, 


and if it is sweet to recall the woman 
who loves you the most, think of me; 
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think that all in my family have been 
and will be best Adieu. 
My heart is wrong. It was not made to 
be separated from you. But it will not 
be, my dear Papa; you will often find it 
again near to yours. Speak to it, and it 
will reply.” 

To this note M. de Brillon writes: 
“ My very dear Papa, I have nothing to 
add to what my wife has said, and when 
{ would wish to add, tears prevent me 
from seeing.” 


your friends. 


With the end of 1786 sad news came 
upon the Brillon family. The father had 
a touch of gout, complicated with other 
ills, which made him unfit for any oe- 
cupation, and in the hope of a change 
for the better he was sent to Nice. In 
vain, for he died in 1787; and the loss 
of two grandchildren deepened the sorrow 
of the loving friend. The tone of her 
letter reflects her grief and is tinged by 
indifference to things worldly. “ The 
more life advances, the more is it borne 
and the loved when one has 
the misfortune to be sensitive. There 
are so few moments of happiness and so 
many oceasions for suffering that those 
who die young are not, it seems to me, 
to be mourned.” 


less is it 


Her fortune was mod- 
erate, and the house at Passy proved too 
large and maintain. It was 
sold, and she passed her winters in Paris 
and her summers with her daughters. 
The political affairs of France grew more 
disturbed and 


costly to 


ended in a cataclysm. 
Writing from Paris, in March, 1789: 
“We are in a moment of crises, from 
which the evil at its height should (or 
at least we hope it should) bring in the 
end some good if the new project pro- 
posed is carried into effect. Your prayers, 
so pure (since those of the just only 
please the Supreme Being), will be neces- 
sary to us; pray for us, my good friend; 
you love France; the French. Be our 
saint. If these gentlemen resemble you, 
I will become very devout! I am so to 
you, my dear Papa. I revere you, honor 
you, love you. No day passes without my 
heart going out to you in thought, or 
my thinking on your friendship so 
precious, of which nothing will ever de- 
prive me; and the double memory of 
the time when I enjoyed it more directly 
and more particularly is one of the points 
of happiness of my life.” 

































































































































































































































































HEN a number of gentlemen 
\VW and scholars pronounced, a few 
months ago, in favor of a modi- 
fied reform of our spelling, they were 
brought to shame by public outery on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Their sad 
experience testified anew to the fact that 
the prophets must always be stoned, and 
the saints burnt or given to the beasts, be- 
fore any general good can be done the 
race. When the martyrdom is once ac- 
complished, the race begins to look about 
it, and to discover that no real harm was 
meant it, and that its idols, in whose 
defence it acted, were not essential to 
its comfort or security. In the ease of 
an idol like the impudently false orthog- 
raphy which we shall continue for some 
time yet to worship, it was not proposed 
rudely to cast down or violently to break 
the absurd images, but only here and 
there to amend one or two of the most 
grotesque deformities; yet if those gentle- 
men and scholars had been a beef trust, 
or an oil company, or a rebating railroad 
they could not have suffered grosser 
ignominy from the guardians of the pub- 
lic welfare. 

No one believed or could believe that 
the abuse which they invited the Eng- 
lish-speaking race partially to rid itself 
of was not one of the greatest abuses 
under the sun, an offence to reason, a 
cruelty to infancy, an affliction to ma- 
turity, and a burden to senility, which 
drops into the grave in frequent doubt 
whether it ought to be spelt with one l 
or two. A good many pretend that the 
abuse has an historical value, and that 
our chaotic orthography recerds the origin 
of the words which it misspells. The 
spavined war-horse of these is the word 
honor, which they say we ought to write 
honour, in order to show that we got it 
from the French honneur, and not from 
the Latin honor, as if it possibly mat- 
tered. But in fact our orthography does 
not embody the pedantic secruple of the 


learned; it only commemorates the ca- 


price of the ignorant. It is not the deci- 
sion of scholars, but the invention of 
printers, who were sometimes not even 
English printers in their defiance of com- 
mon sense. All this has been shown 
again and again, or if not shown, then 
valiantly contended, but our dictionary 
spelling has remained from age to age the 
greatest monument of human folly held 
sacred by any people. If you touch it 
at any point to reform it, you rouse the 
anger of the English half of our race, 
and the laughter of the American half; 
you are impious to the one and ridiculous 
to the other. 

It is held creditable to spell in the 
fashion of the lexicographers, but it is 
really discreditable, if to defy law and 
order is infamy. A child is punished if 
it obeys its imstinct and spells phonet- 
ically, but it ought to be rewarded, and its 
instinetive orthography reverently studied 
in the hope of some hint for the ameliora- 
tion of the abuse under which we all 
suffer. The actual English spelling does 
not spell anything, really; it is a kind 
of picture-writing, in which certain 
groups of letters symbolize certain sounds 
without representing them. The dif- 
ference between our spelling and our 
speech is such that the lexicographer 
finds his burden divided between orthog- 
raphy and ortheepy, and yet doubled in 
the failire-fo show how the printed word 
shall be spoken. For the literary artist, 
who wishes to indicate dialect variations, 
the system is worse than useless; he must 
frame a convention and trust the reader’s 
intelligence for its acceptance before he 
can hope to suggest the aecents he has in 
mind. Nothing worse could be said of 
our spelling than that it does not spell; 
that is quite enough to condemn it. If 
it fulfilled its office, one might not re- 
pine at its manifold difficulties; but it 
breaks down at the first step and at every 
step. It is a failure which nothing but 
the immense powers of the race which 
cuffers it could repair. 
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The gentlemen and scholars who wish 
io modify it in the interest of reform, 
and few words which shall 
be reasonably spelled, will, it is to be 
feared, accomplish little directly, however 
conscientiously and strenuously they give 
the work. They will be 
met by ignorance, prejudice, and prece- 


prope see a 


themselves to 


dent, but there is something to be hoped 
their efforts in an indirect 
they are perfectly and entirely right in 
their intentions, but what they do not 
intend may happen, and this will better 
their instruction. They may finally per- 
suade a third or a half of us to spell 
as they ask the words they have chosen 
for reform. The other two-thirds or the 
other half will continue to misspell the 
words in the recognized way; but a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and 
in its fall may be the hope of a new 
edifice built upon principles of science 
and of sense. What we really need for 
a while is a personal spelling, the sort 
of spelling which we stupidly punish in 
children, but which prevailed without dis- 
honor before the lexicographer began to 
accept the printing of the moment as 


from way; 


something consecrated by usage, and to 
establish it as a criterion of breeding as 
well as learning. Once, a man, and espe- 
cially a woman, could spell the same word 
several different ways on the same page, 
and some one of the spellings would be 
pretty sure to be simpler and better than 
the others. In like manner the printers 
who varied our orthography for us, at 
their convenience in spacing out a line, 
did not always spell so outrageously as 
we all spell at present, if we know how; 
sometimes they spelled reasonably, either 
by accident or by intention, or from the 
whim of seeing for once how a well-speli 
word would look in print. So many of 
them seem to have indulged this fancy, 
from time to time, that out of the early 
editions it would be practicable to se- 
lect an orthography which would be al- 
most reasonable, and which would at any 
rate not be such a witless impertinence 
as the present English spelling. At 
times they spelled almost phonetically; 
they spelled at least as well as the con- 
temporary Dutch and Germans 
compatriots they sometimes were. 


whose 
They 
assigned a true value to vowels, they ap- 
pointed an unmistakable office to con- 
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sonants, they dropped letters when silent, 
they refused to double them needlessly. 
With even their simplified and rectified 
English spelling they were of course not 
in the running with the French, Spanish, 
or Italian of their day, but they were not 
so widely out of it as the printers of our 
day comparatively are. The French have 
kept many of their archaic irregularities, 
but they have not erected them into a 
worship, as we have ours, and the Span- 
iards and Italians have so constantly re- 
formed their spelling that it is now ef- 
fectively phonetic. The Spaniards have 
an Academy which rules in the matter, 
but the Italians have only their gen- 
eral intelligence to direct and fix their 
orthographie reforms. 
powerful with our 
long bows before it, 


Precedent is so 
that 
and humanity is a 
shaken in its breath. We 
therefore, ask our fellow Anglo-Saxons 
to spell rightly because it is reasonable 


race reason 


reed eannot, 


and merciful to do so, but we ean rather 
hopefully appeal to them with any right 
spelling which was in frequent use cen- 
turies ago. We can say, at least, “ This 
was the way people used to spell the word 
on Monday; when they weakened and 
fell away toward Saturday, they spelled 
it as we do now.” We could offer them a 
large collection of Monday spellings, 
the pages of early edi- 
tions, and insist upon them as the high- 
est preced nt. 

It seems to us that the gentlemen and 
scholars who have suffered so much at 
the hands of the mob on both sides of 
the Atlantic have not had the 
courage of their convictions. They have 
chosen out of the thousands of grotesque 
misspellings which have author- 
ized by the lexicographers, a poor twen- 
ty or thirty scapegoats to be laden with 
the sins of their kind, and driven into 
the wilderness. Naturally, the parti- 
sans of the scapegoats have revolted, and 
have said to themselves that these were 
no worse than the rest of the flock, which 
ought to be all, if any, driven into the 
wilderness. If it came to their saying 
something like this to the reformers, the 
reformers could make no better answer, 
perhaps, than to own that the partisans 
of the scapegoats were right. They would 
have to allow that if it foolish to 
print catalogue and programme, instead 


gathered from 


quite 


been 


was 
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of catalog and program, it was quite as 
foolish to print people and knowledge 
instead of pepel and nolej. But they 
could urge that if it came to their being 
logical in the matter, it must come to 
the invention of a new English alphabet, 
and they could remind their eritics of 
the fate of the more drastic reforms at- 
tempted fifty or sixty years ago by the 
friends of phonetics. These invented an 
alphabet that would really spell, whereas 
the English alphabet cannot really spell, 
with the value and qualities now assigned 
to the letters of it. Yet the English- 
speaking world rejected the phonetics 
with a hooting that has hardly yet died 
away, and that would surely revive at 
any new invention of the kind. There- 
fore, the gentlemen and scholars could 
say they were proceeding cautiously and 
gradually, not because they did not think 
a thorough reform of our spelling was a 
desirable thing, but because they did not 
think it was a possible thing; that they 
proposed certain words for reform be- 
cause in their reasonable shape they 
might not offend the general eye. When 
the general eye was trained to their rea- 
sonableness, and relieved of the astigma- 
tism bred in it by the intolerable or- 
thography of the dictionary, they might 
hopefully proceed to further changes, but 
until then they would not risk the rejec- 
tion of their half-loaf by those who would 
prefer no bread. 

This would be very good reasoning from 
the reformers, and it would not be their 
fault if it was not convincing. From all 
the signs it appears that it would not be 
convincing. Yet, as we said before, our 
hope is that the mild might of the re- 
formers may prevail so far that the 
actual ehaos will become conscious of its 
deformity, and in its longing for order 
and shape will be willing to take on any 
partial symmetry. This will be the mo- 
ment for some good genius to step in 
with a collection of the simple and right 
spellings from the old standard editions, 
and invite their general aeceptance. It 
would net be wonderful if they were so 
numerous that their aceeptance would go 
far to solve the whole difficulty. They 
would at least come with the authority 
of precedence, and would therefore appeal 
to the stupid as well as to the reasonable. 
We must all do what we ean to hasten 





the day of consciousness in the chaos. 
It is perhaps premature to suggest the 
offering of prizes to such school-children 
as shall depart farthest from the estab- 
lished orthography in their instinctive 
phonetics, but we have the heart to be- 
lieve that the moment for this will come. 
The most inspired of such departures 
might be adopted, and together with 
the simple and right spelling of the 
early editions, might help to “urge 
en the freer hour,” when we shall spell 
gladly because we spell reasonably. In 
the mean time much can be done by 
cultivated people in refusing to spell 
as the dictionary now directs. Let each 
who has the common welfare and happi- 
ness at heart spell as he likes, at this 
time or that, without regard to the way 
he spelled at any other time. His wildest 
vagary will not be worse than the usage 
established by authority and consecrated 
by superstition. He could searecely blun- 
der into anything more offensive than the 
forms he learned by heart with tears of 
anguish in childhood, and in manhood 
employed with a never-passing fear that 
he had not after all obeyed at eve the 
misleading voice obeyed at prime. It 
would be well for each to begin the 
righteous revolt by spelling his own name 
in the variorum fashion of Shakespeare, 
or Shakespear, or Shakespere, as he indif- 
ferently wrote himself. We do not say 
that people should always spell their 
names in their more reasonable form; the 
great point is for them to write their 
names in as many different forms as pos- 
sible, after the manner of the great poet, 
who must have been prescient of some 
such method of reform in the far future 
as we have been forecasting. 

Some friends of orthographic reform 
urge it because without it we can have 
no hope of our speech becoming the uni- 
versal language. We confess that we do 
not share the wish of these that English 
should prevail to the exclusion of other 
tongues. English has its virtues, but it 
is well known that it is not so clear as 
French, so mystical as German, so mu- 
sical as Italian, so dignified as Spanish. 
We should be extremely sorry if these 
languages should finally fall mute, and 
we should be left with nothing but Eng- 
lish or American novels to read after a 
given period. Rather than this should 
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happen, we would be willing that the or- 
thography which prevents the univer- 
salization of English should continue a 
stumbling-block forever. We have, be- 
sides, so much race pride that we should 
not quite like to have the inferior eth- 
nical using the language of 
Shakespeare (or Shakespear or Shake- 
spere) as if it were their own; to have 
the brown peoples, the yellow peoples, the 
red peoples reading or conversing intel- 
ligently in a tongue which we should keep 
one of the chief tokens of our supremacy. 

English spelling ought to be reformed 
in the interest of the Anglo-Saxon race 
(if there is such a race, or if the Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh are Anglo-Saxons as 
well as the English and the variorum 
Americans) and not with any ulterior view 
to the comfort and advantage of those low 
tribes and nations who may or may not 
decide to speak it in the future. These 
may very well be left to struggle with 
the difficulties of our actual orthog- 
raphy which prepare them for the en- 
joyment of our national literature; but 
for the children of our own race to 


groups 


waste half their infant years in the vain 


endeavor to spell our language unrea- 
sonably is a sin against light and knowl- 
edge. Let each of these little ones spell 
as seems to him just after he has 
mastered the alphabet; he will certainly 
spell more logically than the largest 
lexicon, and he will not have the sense 
of intolerable outrage in the effort to 
conform to the established irregularity. 
As it is, we do not spell at all. We 
memorize the outward shape of words, 
and put their “infinitely repellent par- 
ticles ” together as well as we can remem- 
ber how. But most of us cannot remem- 
ber how to put them together as we 
learned them; probably the man, and cer- 
tainly the woman, does not live who has 
never felt a doubt as to his or her spelling 
of some word, and hesitated a single let- 
ter in place of a double one. Only those 
who have received the training of printers 
can feel at all secure of themselves, per- 
haps because their wicked tribe invented 
the deformity of our spelling, and has 
inherited the secret of it. The best, the 
loveliest of women, are notoriously bad 
spellers, and agonize lifelong through 
recurrent misgivings, after each letter 
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they write, even when they have asked 
their husbands how to spell the words 
they halted at, and then spelled wrong, 
or think they spelled wrong. For the 
sake of these, the wives, the mothers, the 
sisters of the race, as well as for the sake 
of the tender infants whose steps they are 
so little able te guide among our ortho- 
graphical snares and pitfalls, we can only 
hope that the hour of liberation is at 
hand, when it will be shameful, when it 
will be the badge of a futile servility, even 
to try conforming to the present usage. 
That will be the hour for the gentle- 
men and scholars who are now offering 
us, apparently in vain, some slight al- 
leviation of our burdens; they will then 
be met with a gratitude which is with- 
held from them now by a generation per- 
haps thankless because it is hopeless. 
When each of us is allowed to spell as 
logically as he can, their logic will be 
recognized, and their reforms embodied 
with those springing as by a common 
impulse from the common sense. But 
even in this hour there will be no finality. 
We shall have a better spelling, but not 
a right spelling, for this can come only 
with a new alphabet, which the voice of 
some authorized speaker, in Boston or in 
London, shall stamp upon a sensitive rec- 
ord of the phonograph, to be transferred 
to paper, and from that graven upon 
dies, and so cast in the types from which 
all our literature shall some day be print- 
ed. That divine instrument, which is now 
devoted mainly to discoursing ragtime 
music, with selections from the more pop- 
ular opera, will then have lent itself to 
the most stupendous reform ever accom- 
plished in the interest of our race. We 
shall have a phonetic, because a phono- 
graphic, spelling, and the letters of our 
new alphabet will not appear grotesque 
or ludicrous, because they will not be 
the result of arbitrary invention, but will 
be the living pictures of the spoken word. 
It is quite imaginable that they will be 
very graceful in form, as graceful as the 
Persian or Arabic characters; or perhaps 
they will look something like the steno- 
graphic signs. But in any case they will 
be absolutely representative, and they will 
supersede authoritatively all those re- 
formed spellings which our printers will 
not now allow us to use in these pages. 
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T is not to the discredit of the plastic 

arts and of painting that they have 
lost the dominance over human life 
which they once had when that life it- 
self was swayed by impressions rather 
than by reflections, was more spectacular 
than speculative—a consistent pageantry, 
whose notes and colors of joy and hope 
and fear were blended in a rhythmic 
harmony, the main motives and issues 
of the majestic procession being for the 
most part regarded as independent of 
human volition. 

In the old Hebrew scheme, repeated in 
the Puritan theocracy of the seventeenth 
century, the sense of Destiny so far ex- 
cluded that of human responsibility or 
participation that not only was art im- 
possible but the pageantry itself was 
violently repudiated. 

But paganism, in its Hellenic type, 
and that later paganism which smoulder- 
ed in early medievalism and flamed forth 
in the Renaissance, though so busy with 
myth-making and so much concerned 
with what the gods—so many and so 
various—had been and were, gloriously or 
ingloriously, doing, yet permitted human- 
ity, and gave it a large and noble scope 
in its scheme of heroism and in the de- 
velopment of the earth-drama. The 
Greek idea of Destiny, while retaining 
the conception of relentless purpose, still 
gave room to reason and law and to a 
discipline which kept within restraint 
divine as well as human activities. The 
art which this conception dominated, with 
all its firmness and fine reserve, not only 
was a ministration to the beautiful, but 
leaned to joyous and graciously humane 
embodiments. Greek literature, during 
the period when Greece held her own 
against the world, was itself held within 
the limits of an objective art, and con- 
sisted mainly of poetry—epic, lyric, and 
dramatic. Plato was handicapped by the 
same limitations in his attempt to ex- 
press subjective speculative truth, but the 
experiment was the significant prelude to 
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the triumphant achievement of modern 
thought, and also significant of the Hel- 
lenie tendency to transcend impressions 
and reach to the hidden meanings of life. 

The pageantry of life culminated in 
medievalism, which was a reversion to 
impressionism. In the adolescence of 
Christianity new forces were brought into 
action, which for a long season operated 
undisturbed by Hellenic influences—op- 
erated as in the brooding warmth of 
spring-time, creating new myths and 
legends and a new art, embodying fresh 
illusions deeply cherished in the hearts 
of men and women who were children. 
This period was the florescence of art, 
but, apart from poetry, itself as sensuous 
as the art, was barren of literature. The 
Renaissance, while it reinforced the 
imaginative forces at work, was the re- 
vival of influences which made the sum- 
mer maturity of art the perfection of 
its freedom and were destined to eman- 
cipate the human reason and initiate an 
immense iconoclasm. 

The old harmonies, in which the in- 
dividual will and thought were reduced 
to irresponsibility, have been displaced by 
a new and rational harmony, in which 
the principle of individualism is su- 
preme because it is one with that of uni- 
versal brotherhood. The brokenness of 
life is at the surface; beneath, humanity 
is heing consciously knit together through 
reasonableness and sympathy, though it 
does not ostensibly parade or make a 
point of the fraternity as a visible and 
labelled organization. Divesting itself 
of the insignia associated with the old 
pageant, this new life is not likely to 
invent a pageantry of its own. Its 
progressive significance—as distinguished 
from that older impressionism which was 
the native atmosphere of mythology, art, 
knighthood, and all kinds of servile al- 
legiance to outward principalities and 
powers—is having its consummation in 
individual self-respect and the new polite- 
ness of mutual consideration. Our mod- 
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ern humanities, in prometing a Sentiment 
which tends to abolish hatred and feuds, 
have developed something greater than 
mere humanitarianism. 

The eareful student of social evolution 
cannot fail to have taken note of the 
progressive development of this sentiment, 
especially during the last hundred and 
fifty years and in these races which have 
achieved most for individual freedom. 
The evidences of it are apparent in the 
intimacies of the home, in the hearty 
sincerity of social amenities, in the 
growth of a universal human sympathy. 

The meanings of this later life, which 
we have contrasted with the impressions 
which belonged to the old pageantry and 
were intimately a part of the whole 
scheme of objective art and of the earlier 
forms of literature, do not constitute a 
theory but a living synthesis, or, as we 
have said, a new harmony, having its true 
centre in the human heart. These mean- 
ings have taken the place of impressions 
whose insignia were outward, but are 


themselves impressions in the subjective 
sense, accordant with the illusions newly 


created by the imagination, flaming il- 
luminations of the truths of life. Here 
thought is not an abstraction, but is one 
with a feeling which radiates light. 

The ideal of inward beauty, living 
iruth, and essential goodness finds its 
spontaneous expression in our life, main- 
ly cherished in that life as something 
escaping observation and evading formal 
and perfunctory organization, neverthe- 
blossoming forth as freely and 
bounteously as flowers and fruits in a 
cultivated garden. The harmony itself 
is hidden. At its surface, modern life 
shows more brokenness than was ap- 
parent in the pagan scheme or in the 
neopaganism of the medieval pageant, 
both of which kept step with the rhythmic 
beat of their processional. The evolution 
of humanity in its freedom or individual- 
ism tends to brokenness in its increasing 
specialization, so that to the outward 
observation diversity seems to prevail 
rather than an obvious uniformity, and 
we are more impressed by the competi- 
tive struggle than by the intimate bond 
of sympathy. 


less 


But what concerns us here is the rela- 
tion of this new harmony te art and 
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literature. 
tive 


The imagination as a crea- 
power is as intimately concerned 
with the new order as with the old. The 
passions, moreover, inherent in human 
nature remain the same, whatever the 
changes in the scheme of life or in its 
aims and ideals. Culture—such as it 
was in the ancient and as it is in our mod- 
ern world—has made the differentiation in 
the development of human activities; and 
the new variations of motive and stimulus 
which have emerged from time to time, 
affecting the method and scope of de- 
velopment, have been due to a creative 
selection in which the imagination, as 
faculty and as sensibility, has been the 
principal factor. Culture has always, 
therefore, been registered in the arts, in 
literature considered as an art, and in 
the art of life itself—in its form and 
manners. 

In the old order, while people in the 
mass had no initiative in the movements 
by which they were dominated, they were 
participant in them and responsive to 
them, as the earth is to sum and shower; 
the garden of humanity blossomed with 
enthusiams and exultations or was dev- 
astated by storms according as sover- 
cignties were kind or cruel, offering its 
cheek to smite and earess with equal 
loyalty. The people answered to the call, 
whether to the mines, the brick-kilns, or 
the galleys, to the wars, the crusades, the 
processions—religious or triumphal; and 
their hearts were in all these things, in 
the drudgery or the festivity, rejoicing 
in the spectacle, and happy if they shared 
the bread and the cireus. The temple, 
the statues and friezes, the mystery plays 
and dramas—all the impressive works of 
art, the interventions of the Madonna 
and of all the saints, the ecclesiastical 
pomps, were all for them, as gifts of 
heavenly powers; and they accepted them 
not passively, but in the fertile soil of 
their hearts, which yielded in return not 
tribute and service only but abundant 
fruit. Nevertheless in this spectacular 
scheme the rhythmie harmony at the 
surface covered strifes and intrigues and 
feuds innumerable. 

When the northern races entered into 
the heritage of a true humanity which 
hed initiative from its own centre in 
religious, civic, and individual develop- 
ment, the pageant withered. From a 
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more general culture new interests arose 
of mind and heart which excluded by pre- 
occupation those which hitherto had en- 
grossed popular regard. The outward 
rhythm of sensuous art, of civic and 
ecclesiastic processions, and of martial 
music ceased to have absolute sway over 
the human heart, whose supreme desire 
for the free play of its forces and im- 
pulses prompted a rhythm of its own. 
We can see that thenceforth the course 
of the creative imagination must have 
been radically changed, to conform to 
a deeper conception of beauty, truth, 
and goodness. 

The imagination can have no natural 
alliance with corrosive analysis and 
iconoclasm, but rather lends all its pow- 
ers to cooperation with reconstructive 
energy. How was it to occupy this new 
heaven and new earth of humanity? The 
history of modern art in its objective 
embodiments, in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, is the record on the one 
hand of its struggle to maintain its tra- 
ditions through the following of old 
forms and methods and to achieve, with- 
in these limitations, consummate tech- 
nical excellence and such impressiveness 
as is still possible under the altered con- 
ditions of its appeal to esthetic sensi- 
bility, and, on the other hand, of its 
aspiration, through a new kind of im- 
pressionism,. to transcend its old limita- 
tions and realize the truth and beauty of 
renascent humanity. In both directions 
it has achieved marvellous results which 
assure its lasting place in the modern 
scheme of life, though it cannot pervade 
that life so universally and intimately 
as in the older scheme. 


The arts which do pervade our life 
are those of music and _ literature, 
prose literature especially, which has 
developed contemporaneously with mu- 
sic. What is most important for us 
to take note of is the breaking of that 
old rhythm, which was so persistent a 
feature of the spectacular scheme. Is it 
because we have become suspicious of it 
as a possible obsession, as of something 
antagonizing our individual freedom, a 
Pied Piper which will carry us away de- 
spite our wills, an Orphean magic which 
it would seem even inanimate objects are 
powerless to resist? The tower which 

































withstands the ringing of its bells may 
crumble under their accordant chimes. 
We feel safer with Browning than with 
Tennyson; we cherish the modern mas- 
ters of dissonance and eschew the cap- 
tivating melody of Italian composers; we 
deprecate the spells of rhetoric as en- 
chantments that disturb our sanity. All 
this means that we have developed minds 
—minds of our own—and would not have 
our calm possession of them disturbed. 

This has been the issue of our culture 
—a more distinct articulation, the emi- 
nence of meaning over impression, or 
rather, we might say, as punctuating im- 
pression, since it is where the current 
breaks that there is the illuminating flash. 
But for such brokenness we should have 
no conscious intelligence, and should 
move forever in occult ways. We have 
more satisfaction in our faltering and 
hesitant progress, though we walk, than 
primitive folk had who danced when Pan 
did the piping. 

Have we surrendered more than we have 
gained? If we have, it is also true that 
the whole cosmic evolution is a like 
process of surrenders, and, though con- 
sciousness itself may be incidental to the 
process in us, yet we glory in this human 
distinction of discursive reason and make 
the most of it, concurrently with our keen 
appreciation of the cosmic variety, beau- 
ty, and meaning of a physical universe 
in like manner diminished and broken. 

When we discover that, within its 
proper limitations, objective art shows no 
promise of exceeding its past, we do not 
complain, but continue to enjoy it, as 
we enjoy the unprogressive phenomena 
of nature. But not the less do we 
derive a peculiar, a _ peculiarly hu- 
man, delight and satisfaction from the 
advance, to which no limits can be set, 
of the subjective arts which interpret 
human life. Music, in its later de- 
velopment, gives promise of this inex- 
haustible novelty of revelation, and no 
bounds can be set to new disclosures of 
the truths of life in imaginative litera- 
ture. Music and books pervade our life, 
often, it is true, for its lighter enter- 
tainment, yet ever mingling with its 
deeper currents, which they reflect and 
interpret. We demand of these arts an 
inward rhythm while we are comforted 
by their departure from the ancient rune. 
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Buying 


BY WILBUI! 


Kk went to Morgan's clothing-store 
to get my suit. Pa always trades 
there when he goes to Kensing 
ton Mr. Morgan always waits 
on us himself. When we went into the 


store he met us and shook hands with pa and 
ma and said he was glad to see them, and 
asked where they had been keeping them 
selves. Said he was thinking about sending 
out a searching-party for them if they 
stayed away another week. 


‘It certainly is fine to see you,” he said. 


And how is that little boy of yours?” 


‘Doesn't he look all right?” pa asked, 


looking at me. 
“Oh, I mean that little fellow—Johnny 
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thing, Mr. Morgan,” ma said. “We just 
thought we would look around and see 
what you might have.” 

Ma always says that when we go to buy 
anything. 

“ That's right,” Mr. Morgan said. “* Make 
yourselves at home. Look over everything 
we have, and if you don’t see what you want 
I'}l send out and get it ™ 

‘IT might look at a suit for myself first,” 
pa said 

“With pleasure, Mr. Thompson.” 

Mr. Morgan took a tape-line and put it 
around pa’s chest and looked at the figures. 

“ Forty!” he exclaimed. “ Gracious, man, 
you're getting big as a bull. You take a 
man’s size, for a fact.” 

He led us back to a table covered with 
men’s suits, got a chair for ma, and began 
picking around to find the right size. 

“Something in a nobby business suit?” 
he asked. “Say a mixed cheviot double- 
breasted, or a nice three-button sack?” 

“That would be about the thing,” pa 
said, but ma spoke up: 

‘I think a good clay worsted cutaway, 
that he can wear for dress-up and Sabbath, 
would be better.” 

Pa’s good suit is always a clay worsted 








l WANTED TO KEEP A NICE BLACK COAT....BUT 
MA IT LOOKED TOO FLASHY 


SAID 








cutaway that he can wear for dress-up or 
Sabbath, and every time he buys a new 
suit he wants to get a double-breasted or a 
sack suit. 

“Til try on the sack suit, Morgan, if 
you've got it handy,” pa said, looking at ma. 

Mr. Morgan pulled out a coat, and pa 
took off the one he was wearing and slipped 
the sack coat on. It looked nice, except 
that I missed the long tails. But it made 
pa look younger, really. It was a mixed 
plaid, Mr. Morgan said. 

Pa went to the mirror and twisted him- 
self around to see his back. “ It fits toler- 
ably well,” he said. 

“Tt hunches up too much between the 
shoulders,” ma said. “ You’re not the build 
of a man to wear a sack suit.” 

“I believe you’re right, Mrs. Thompson,” 
Mr. Morgan said. “You'd be surprised 
how many men there are who can wear a 
sack suit, and how few can wear a cutaway 
with any style to them. Now, Mr. Thomp- 
son is just naturally made for a cutaway 
suit.” 

“ That’s what I always tell him,” ma re- 
plied. ‘Suppose you try one on him.” 

Pa kept admiring the sack suit, but when 
Mr. Morgan brought the cutaway coat he 
had to try it on. It did fit him better; 
that is, it looked more natural on him. 

“ That’s the kind of a suit for you,’ ma 
told him. “Is it a good clay worsted?” 

“It’s the real Henry Clay, Mrs. Thomp- 
son,” Mr. Morgan laughed. 

“Let me see it,” ma said. 

Pa took off the coat, and ma took it to 
the light and looked it over, examining the 
seams and the way the buttons were 
sewed on. 

“ Any shoddy in it?” she asked Mr. Mor- 
gan. 

“ Every thread in it is right off the sheep’s 
back, except the silk the buttons are sewed 
on with.” 

Ma turned up the lining at the coat tails 
and pulled a thread off the body of the coat 
and bit it. 

“T’m not sure that it’s all wool,” she said. 

“T’ll stake my reputation on it,” Mr. 
Morgan said. 

*‘T didn’t know a clothing man had any 
reputation,” pa said, with a smile. 

“There you go!” Mr. Morgan said, as if 
he was angry. “Every time you come in 
here you begin attacking my reputation. I 
tell you, this is a hard world to get along 
in. Here, slip this coat on. Goes on you 
like the paper on the wall. There! hold up 
your arm. Sleeves just the right length. 
Now turn around.” He slid his hand across 
the shoulders and down the back, smoothing 
the coat into place. “Ever see anything 
fit like that, Mrs. Thompson ?” 

“Tt does fit pretty well,” ma eonceded. 

“Now, try on the pants and vest, Mr. 
Thompson, and I’ll have the suit altered if 
it needs it, and it ean be pressed and ready 
for you when you want to start home.” 

Pa was about to say all right, but ma 
said: 
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“Haven't you got some 
thing else in the same line?” 

“Oh my, yes. Dozens of 
*em.” 

Mr. Morgan got out a lot 
more oft the coats, and had 
pa try them on, one after 
the other. While he was 
doing that, ma said: 

“We might as well look at 
something for Johnny while 
we are at it.” 

So Mr. Morgan had a clerk 
bring some suits around for 
me to try on. I wanted to 
keep a nice black coat—or 
the suit that it belonged to. 
It had the lapels faced with 
silk or satin, or something 
shiny. But ma said it look- 
ed too flashy. We worked 
and worried there for about 
an hour, and finally pa said: 

“Well, I guess that coat 
Johnny has on, and the suit 
I looked at first, will be 
about right.” 

“The first cutaway suit, 
you mean,” ma corrected. 

“ Er—yes,” pa said. 

“ Well, we'd best look 
around a little more and see 
if we can’t do better some- 
where else. What's the price 
of these suits, Mr. Morgan?” 

wt Thompson's is eight- 
een dollars, and Johnny’s is 
ten.” 

“Oh dear! That's entirely 
too much! Why, we got just 
as good suits last fall from 
you for fifteen and eight.” 

“T expect you did, but you ** SMOKI 
know everything is in a trust 
now.” 

“ Everything but us. Well, 
we'll look at a few other places, and if we 
can’t do any better we may come back 
here.” 

setter let me have these wrapped up 
right away, Mrs. Thompson.” 

‘TI expect we might as well take these,” 
pa said. 

“No. We can save money—or if we 
can’t, at least we can see what the others 
have.” 

“Very well,” Mr. Morgan said. “I'm 
glad you came in, Mrs. Thompson; and if 
you don’t find what you want elsewhere, 
come back, and I'll treat you right.” 

We went out and down-street to another 
store, and went through the same perform- 
ance, but couldn’t find anything that suited 
ma. Then we went to another store, and the 
same performance was gone through with 
again. We always do that. When we came 
out of the last place ma was for going to 
still another, but pa said: 

“No. I’m tired, and Johnny is clean 
worn out. I don’t see any sense in this.” 
“ But the only way to know whether you 
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DRAWER. 


THAT TO-NIGHT WHEN YOU GET HOME LL BE 
LAUGHING YET, LIKE AS NOT” 


are getting your money’s worth is to know 
what you can get everywhere.” 

“That may do for a woman who is buy- 
ing two spools of thread or a yard of 
gingham, but I’m not a shopper. When | 
vo to buy anything I know what I want, 
and I go where it is kept, and I get it,” pa 
said, turning back toward Morgan’s. 

“Oh, well.” ma said, “if you feel that 
way about it, we'll go back there; but if 
you get a suit that falls to pieces the first 
time the rain strikes it, don’t blame me.” 

We stopped on the way at a dry goods 
store, where ma bought some goods for a 
dress. Pa talked politics with the pro- 
prietor while she got the goods and some 
trimming to match. Mr. Morgan was just 
as glad as ever to see us. 

“T’'ve kept those two suits ready for you,” 
he said. 

“Tet’s see them again,” ma said. 

She had pa and me try on the coats again, 
and then Mr. Morgan got the pants and 
vests, and took us to the dressing-rooms 
and had us put on the whole suits. Mine 
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was a brown plaid suit that I didn’t like, 
but ma said it would have lots of wear in 
it Pa’s suit fitted him almost perfectly. 
The pants of mine would have to be short 
ened a litth 

‘Don’t make them too short.” pa said. 
Like as not it “ll be long enough before he 
gets another pair 

Mr. Morgan leaned a «inst a_ pile of 
clothes and laughed and laughed when pa 
said that 


* There you go!” he cried, laughing until 
there were tears in his eyes. “* Long enough 
before he gets another pair!’ * Don’t make 
them too short!’ Oh, if you aren't the 
greatest fellow on earth for a joke. Come 


here, Johnson!” 
One of the clerks came up 
Did you hear Mr Thompson's joke? 
He said not to make his boy's pants too 
short, that it would be long enough before 
he got another pair.” 

“Good! Good!” Mr. Johnson said, and 
he laughed and laughed and slapped Mr. 
Morgan on the back, and Mr. Morgan 
doubled up and straightened out and gasped 
for breath, and said pa was always taking 
a fellow by surprise that way—getting off 
« rip-roaring joke just when everybody was 
least expecting it. Pa looked pleased. 
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“Don't vou see?” Mr. Morgan asked. 
“ The pants are too long now, but we mustn’t 
make them too short. Long enough before 
he—oh, ho! ho! Ul die, I know!” 

And he and Mr. Johnson went off into 
more fits of laughter, and after a while, 


when they got their breath back and wiped : 
the tears off their cheeks, Mr. Morgan took : 
a cigar from his pocket and handed it to 
pa and said: ’ 


* Smoke that to-night when you get home 
ind think of me. Tl be laughing yet, like i 
as not. 4 

“What are you men making such a } 
racket over?” ma asked, coming towards us 

‘One of your husband’s jokes, Mrs. , 4 
Thompson,” Mr. Morgan said, his sides 
shaking. 

“ Well, I'm glad somebody can laugh at 
them.” 

Then Mr. Morgan had us change suits 
again, and then took the new suits back to 
have them fixed up and pressed. All the 
way back to the tailoring-room we could 
hear him laughing, and repeating the joke 
to Mr. Johnson, who was laughing as if he 
enjoyed it, too. 

It is funny that Mr. Morgan didn’t re- 
member that joke. It is one that pa gets 
off every time he buys a suit for me. 
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Honeymoon 


Sue. “ You ought not to have kissed me in that tunnel.” 


He. “ Why not, dearie?—t 


was pitch-dark.” 
Sue. “J know, but there’s a couple of owls sitting behind us.” 
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Mr. Centaur. “J’ll teach you boys not to play 


quoits with my brand 


new Sunday _ shoes.” 





Consolation 


HE weary members of a picnic party 
had piled aboard the special train, one 

hot day, and a thoughtful train-hand had 
carried into the car a pail of delightfully 
cold fresh water from the section-man’s 
well. When the party had been refreshed 
the half-emptied pail was left standing in 
the aisle. 

Ten minutes later, a_ solitary belated 
member of the party, hurrying aboard just 
as the train was about to start, saw the 
pail, bailed out a cupful and raised it to 
his lips. 

*Oh!” eried his wife, catching him in the 
act, “don’t drink that water, John. We 
let the Nelsons’ dog drink out of that pail!” 

Then, noticing her thirsty, overheated 
husband’s look of disappointment as he 
stayed the cup, the kind-hearted lady hast 
ened to add, soothingly: 

But it was a nice clean dog, dear.” 


Aunt Mahaly’s Pessimism 


ei | DOAN spec no res’ dis side de grave, nur 
turr side nuther,’ lamented Aunt Ma- 
haly, as she bent over her wash-tub. 

“DP law! Mammy, whut meck you say 
dat ar?” asked a shocked member of her 
brood of eleven. 

Aunt Mahaly gave an extra-hard flirt to 
the garment she was preparing to hang on 
the clothes-line as she replied. “ How you 
reck’n I gwine git any ’j’yment outen bein’ 
daid, effen de Resurrecshum sho’ tuh hap- 
pen erlong right arter my buryin’?” 


Her Latest Victim 


HE day of the reception it seemed to 

Mrs. Arlington that she had been saving 
something pleasant to say to Mrs. Haddock, 
but, for a moment, she could not recall what 
it was. Mrs. Haddock had almost escaped 
before recollection came to well-meaning 
Mrs. Arlington’s aid. 

“Oh, Mrs. Haddock,” cried the little 
woman, diving eagerly after the departing 
guest, “I want to tell you about my 
sister. You know she’s aliays falling in 
love with all sorts of persons, and she has 
ust taken an unaccountable fancy to you.” 


A Gentleman 


BOSTON — family was visiting near 

Augusta, and met an old negro woman 
to whom they took a fancy They invited 
her to pay them a visit, and the black 
woman accepted, chiefly because her ex 
penses were paid. In due time she arrived 
in Boston and was installed in the house 
of her new friends. She occupied one of the 
best rooms and ate at the same table with 
her host and hostess. At one of the meals 
the hostess said 

“Mrs. Jones, you were a slave, weren't 
you?” 

‘Yes, marm,” replied Mrs. Jones alk 
b'longed to Mars’ Robert Howell.” 

“a suppose he never invited you to eat at 
his table.” remarked the Boston woman. 

“Deed, honey, dat he didn’t,” replied 
Mrs. Jones. “ My Marse was a gen’l’man. 
He ain’t never let no nigger set at de table 
‘long er him.” 
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Her Point of View 


HE was a dainty little sprite whose 

years scarce reached the sum of her 
dimpled fingers, and, having known nothing 
but loving kindness in her brief experience, 
naturally held herself in no small esteem. 
One afternoon when out walking with her 
mother she was abnormally silent for a 
space, and then said, with an air of pro- 
found conviction: 

Mammie, I guess God and the angels 
must be all dead.” 

“Why, darling, what do you mean?” 
asked her mother, in great amaze at so 
startling a supposition. 

* Because,” she responded quite placidly, 
‘T haven't said my prayers for nearly a 
week, and still nothin’s happened.” 


Talked Shop 


A GROUP of young men, in the government 
service, met in the smoking-room of a 
Washington club-house. At the suggestion 
of one of the party, it was agreed that the 
one first “talking shop” should be fined 
two dollars; but the evening passed and no 
fines had been imposed. 

An official of the Weather Bureau, over 
coat and hat in hand, arose to go. 

* Good evening,” he said, 

“Hold on, there; two dollars, please!” 
shouted several in unison. 

The official straightened back as though 
he had been struck a blow, looked puzzled, 
then grinned, and, without a word, handed 
over the two dollars. 





In Case 





of Accident 


Enough 


CERTAIN town council, after a_pro- 

tracted sitting, was desirous of ad- 
journing for luncheon. The proposition 
was opposed by the mayor, who thought 
that if his fellow councillors felt the 
stimulus of hunger the despatch of business 
would be much facilitated. At last an 
illiterate member got up and exclaimed: 

“I ham astonished, | ham surprised, I 
ham amazed, Mr. Mayor, that you will not 
let us go to lunch!” 

“Tm surprised,” exclaimed one of his 
colleagues, “that a gentleman who has got 
so much ham in his mouth wants any lunch 
at all!” 
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Beggars 
H* only looked like a Beggar-man, 


As ragged, just, as any. 
But he might have been an Angel, too; 
So I gave him my penny. 


[I waited till I thought I saw 
Him shining through; and when he 
Held out his hand, I watched for what 
Would happen to my penny. 


He might have been an Angel, too. 
But I know he wasn’t any: 

For he frowned at me like that, you see, 
When it wasn’t but one penny! 


And now that’s gone, and I don’t care 
i'd rather not have any, 
Than keep it if a Real One came 
And asked me for my penny. 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 

















The 
CROSS the bay, behind the hill 
The sun sinks slowly down until 
The last bright spark of him has gone, 
Then very soon the night comes on. 


Too Good for Him 


H" was a waif from the slums having his 
fi 


. rst experience of the real country 
through the kind offices of the Fresh Air 
Mission. They gave him a new-laid egg at 
breakfast as a great treat, but, after one 
spoonful, he put it quietly aside, and de- 
voted himself to the bread and butter. 
“Why, Pete,” exclaimed the matron in 
’ charge, “ don’t vou like your egg?” 
“No, ma’am,” he replied, deprecatingly : 


‘it don’t seem to have no smell ner taste.” 


New Light on Old Story 


FORMER bishop of the Episcopal 
Church once preached to a colored con 
gregation. At the conclusion of the dis- 
course several of the negroes crowded about 
the preacher and praised his sermon, say- 








The Sorrows of Childhood 





Sunset 

I wonder why he hides that way 

Just at the close of ev’ry day; 

Do you suppose the sun can be 

’Fraid of the dark, the same as me? 

Epwarp HALL PUTNAM 
ing it was the best they had ever heard 
One enthusiast exclaimed: 

“Bishop, you tol’ us things we nevah 
knew befo’.” 

“Indeed!” said the bishop, gratified at 
the praise. “ What was it I told you that 
you never knew before?” 

“Bout Sodom an’ Gomorrah WILY. 
bishop, I always thought they was a man 
an’ his wife.” 


| DON’T see why company 

Alwavs has to come to tea 

Every time that we have ice 

Cream or something extra nice. 

If they’d stay away I’m sure 

I could have a little more. 

Wish they’d sometimes come when we 

Just have bread and milk for tea 
Epwarp °S. RANKIN. 
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MAN. “ Hello, boys, playing horse?” 


Boy In Wacon. “ Yep.” 


MAN. “ What's little Johnnie back there?” 
Boy. “ Oh, he’s the brake when we are goin’ down-hill.” 





The Gnu Wooing 


BY BURGES 


HERE was a lovely lady gnu 
Who browsed beneath a spreading yew. 
Its stately height was her delight; 
\ truly cooling shade it threw! 
Upon it little tendrils grew 
Which gave her gentle joy to chew. 
Yet oft she sighed, a-gazing wide, 
And wished she knew another gnu. 
Some newer gnu beneath the yew 
To tell her tiny troubles to.) 


She lived the idle moments through, 
And days in dull suecession flew, 

rill one fine eve she ceased to grieve— 
\ manly stranger met her view. 
He gave a courtly bow or two, 
She coolly looked him through and through: 
“T fear you make some slight mis- 

take, 

Perhaps it is the yew you knew!” 

Its branches blew and seemed to coo, 
‘Your cue, new gnu,—it’s up to you!”) 


JOHNSON 


Said he, “If guests you would eschew, 
I'll say .adieu without ado, 

But let me add, I knew your dad, 
I’m on page two, the Gnu’s Who’s Who.” 
“ Forgive,” she cried, “the snub I threw 
I feared you were some parvegnu! 

"Tis my regret we've never met 
I knew a gnu who knew of you.” 

(This wasn’t true—what’s that to you? 
The new gnu knew; she knew he knew.) 


“Though there are other trees, ’tis true,” 
Said she, “if you’re attracted to 
The yews I use, and choose to chew 
Their yewey dewey tendrils, do!” 
The end is easily in view; 
He wed her in a week or two. 

The “Daily Gnus” did quite enthuse: 
And row if all I hear is true, 
Beneath that yew the glad day through 
There romps a little gnuey new. 
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HE STOOD STILL, ANKLE-DEEP IN THE POOL 





